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Announcement 


ITH great regret we have to inform our readers that 

Professor Previté-Orton has been compelled by a grave 
threat to his eyesight to relinquish the editorship of this Review. 
It is unnecessary for us to say with what success and distinction 
he has carried out the work. His name has appeared on the 
title-pages of forty-nine numbers of the Review, and he has been 
sole editor of all but four of these. To this record should be added 
also the present issue, which consists entirely of contributions 
accepted by him. Perhaps only those who have experience of 
editorial work can understand how much cost and effort is implied 
by such an achievement, and it must be remembered that at the 
same time Dr. Previté-Orton was carrying on his own historical 
work, was one of the editors of the Cambridge Medieval History, 
and took a prominent part in the national and international 
organization of historical studies. We know that we speak for 
all the Review’s contributors and readers when we express our 
deep gratitude for his services, and our sincere wishes for his 
recovery and the preservation of his health. 


* All rights reserved. 
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The Chronology of the Reign of 
Edward the Elder 


HE fame of Edward the Elder rests chiefly upon his achieve- 

ments as a strategist. At his accession the frontier of 
Wessex followed the river Lea, the Great Ouse, and Watling 
Street ; he advanced it to the Humber and the Peak, and he 
did so by a new method of warfare. But it is not easy to follow 
his campaigns in detail. Not only are the sites of some places 
of importance in them uncertain, but the information about the 
dating of events is conflicting, as a comparison of original sources 
or modern works will show. Something has gone astray in the 
chronology of those texts which can best claim to be nearly 
contemporary. The same event may be recorded in different 
documents under dates sometimes three or four years apart, and 
events mentioned in one text only are correspondingly more 
doubtful still in date. The great chroniclers who wrote in the 
first century after the Norman Conquest found a skein already 
thoroughly tangled. Attention in this article is confined to 
questions of chronology, without debate on the location of fort- 
resses; but a brief survey of Edward’s reign and the sources 
of information about it may help to make clearer a somewhat 
detailed discussion. 

The reign opened with the flight of the West Saxon atheling 
Ethelwald and his election as king by the Danes of York. In 
alliance with the East Anglian Danes he raided Wessex ; Edward 
pursued their retreat and ravaged Danish territory near the Great 
Ouse ; Ethelwald attacked and was slain in battle at the Holme, 
near Biggleswade.1 A treaty made at Yttingaford, near Linslade 
in Buckinghamshire,” confirmed the frontier along the Lea and 
Watling Street. Some years later war began again with a 
successful raid on Northumbria by West Saxons and Mercians, 
followed by a counter-raid which ended disastrously for the 
Danes at Tettenhall in Staffordshire. Then came a transition. 


1 For the identification of the battlefield, see W. J. Corbett, Cambridge Medieval 
History, iii. 361. 

2 See F. G. Gurney, Bedfordshire Record Society, v. 163-80; Allen Mawer, ‘ Some 
Place-Name Identifications in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, Anglica, Palaestra 147 
(1925) ; Place-Names of Buckinghamshire (English Place-Name Society), p. 81. 
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The Danes could hardly hope to extend their conquests, or the 
Saxons to win back territory, by such plundering expeditions. 
The West Saxon defences had been organized by King Alfred on 
the basis of the burh, a fortress which was the rallying-point for 
the surrounding district,1 and the same plan was not unknown 
in English Mercia,? which was ruled by Alfred’s subject-ally 
Ethelred and his lady Ethelflaed, who was Alfred’s daughter and 
Edward’s sister. About the time of the battle of Tettenhall, 
a rapid development of the network of Mercian burhs began ; 
not long afterwards Edward began to use the burh not merely 
for defence but to hold down occupied Danish territory. A long 
campaign of few battles and much burh-building moved slowly 
from small beginnings in Hertfordshire and Essex to a triumph 
when Edward’s armies swept over all the country south of the 
Welland, and then to a critical year when the reduction of the 
Danish states between that river and the Humber was tempor- 
arily interrupted by the death of Ethelflaed and the consequent 
inclusion of English Mercia under Edward’s direct rule. The 
appearance in York of Ragnvald, a leader of the vikings who had 
recently re-established themselves in Dublin, perhaps robbed 
Edward of the full measure of his success ; but towards the end 
of his reign his dominion over all the lands south of the Humber 
was recognized in a general treaty of peace to which Ragnvald 
and the kings of Scots and of Strathclyde and the high reeve of 
Bamburgh were parties. For the first time Wessex entered into 
the international affairs of all Britain, appearing as the chief 
member in a concert of British powers. Such were the results of 
Edward’s new method of warfare ; but the uncertainty of many 
dates makes the interlocking of cause and effect obscure. 

The chief source of information about the times of Edward 
the Elder is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In the reign of King 
Alfred, and on his instructions, its annals recording the history 
of the Anglo-Saxons down to that time were compiled, and copies 
of the Chronicle were apparently sent to various monasteries in 
different parts of the country.* The original chronicle seems to 
have ended at or about the year 892, but new sections dealing 
with later events were sent down from time to time to be added 
to the local copies. Enthusiasm seems gradually to have waned, 
and the supply of material from headquarters fell off. From 


1See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 894, and C. Stephenson, Borough and Town, pp. 
60 ff.; J. Tait, The Medieval English Borough, pp. 15-25; R. H. Hodgkin, History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 589; also F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 187 ; 
H. M. Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, pp. 204-18. 

*See Birch, Cart. Sax. ii. 222; J. Tait, op. cit. pp. 20-1; E. 8. Armitage, Zarly 
Norman Castles, pp. 15, 21. 

* Plummer, T'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. pp. civ, xev, xvii, etc. 
* Ibid. pp. Lxxii, xci, cii, 
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time to time the monk in charge of a copy of the Chronicie 
might add something to it, culling material perhaps from other 
manuscripts or relying on local information and original com- 
position. In the extant manuscripts, therefore, we have not 
one chronicle but several; and the divergence between them 
begins to be marked in the reign of Edward the Elder. Only 
one of these texts, MS. A, is original in the sense that it is the 
very document to which early additions were made ; the others 
are first or second-hand copies from some other document, though 
to some of them eleventh and twelfth-century annals were 
added.2 Down to the middle of Edward’s reign, two of these 
manuscripts, B and C,° tell with minor variations the same story 
as MS. A. Then they break off, leaving MS. A to continue alone, 
while they record a series of entries unknown in MS. A, relating 
the deeds of Ethelflaed of Mercia. This little chronicle incor- 
porated bodily in MSS. B and C is usually referred to as the 
Mercian Register. Its annals appear also in MS. D,® but the 
compiler of that version worked them in with material from the 
main chroni¢le represented by our MSS. A, B, and C, altering 
dates when it seemed fit and sometimes repeating the same event 
under a second year. 

The other manuscripts of the Chronicle supply little informa- 
tion about this period. MS. E® has few entries, and MS. F,’ 
a late compilation from MS. A and a text akin to MS. E, adds 
nothing. But as in MSS. B, C, and D the Mercian Register was 
used, so there are traces in MSS. D, E, and F of a set of Nor- 
thumbrian annals which appear in a Latin version in Symeon of 
Durham’s Historia Regum,§ perhaps with little or no alteration 
from the original. This Northumbrian chronicle may have been 
composed in the second half of the tenth century, perhaps at St. 
Cuthbert’s church at Chester-le-Street, and its writer is referred 
to as the Cuthbertine. 

The various versions, extant and lost, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle were the great mine from which later English writers 
won material, to be supplemented by what they could find else- 
where. Sometimes they followed their version entry by entry, 
as did the writer of the Annals of St. Neots, a Latin text, probably 
of the twelfth century, which ends at the year 914, and includes 
material from continental sources ; it is noteworthy because the 


1 The Parker manuscript, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, clxxiii. 

? Plummer, J'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. pp. xxvii, cxvii, etc. 

3 Brit. Mus., Cott. Tib. A. vi, and Cott. Tib. B. i. 

* Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles, i. 92. 

5 Brit. Mus., Cott. Tib. B. iv. 

® Bodleian, Laud, 636. 7 Brit. Mus., Cott. Domit. A. viii. 

8 Symeon of Durham, Historia Regum, §§ 81-5 (Rolls Series, ii. 91-5); see also 
introduction in same volume, pp. xv-xx. 
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version of the Chronicle used by its compiler was apparently 
‘nearer to the original than any extant copy ’,! though it closely 
resembled MS. A. Florence of Worcester, the earliest of the 
great twelfth-century English historians, used a chronicle similar 
to MS. D, but apparently knew others?; he attempted serious 
editing as well as translation into Latin and conflation with other 
material. Ethelweard, a Saxon prince of the late tenth century, 
who wrote a history in ornate and obscure Latin, was mainly 
dependent on a version of the Chronicle down to 892 or thereabouts, 
but apparently not later.* He may therefore rank as an inde- 
pendent authority for the reign of Edward the Elder. Unfortu- 
nately his craving for continuous prose as distinct from annals led 
him to make his dating as hard to understand as his meaning. 

One Irish chronicle, the Annals of Ulster, will help us at a 
vital point. It is a fifteenth-century compilation from much 
older material, valuable for Northumbrian history, but referring 
rarely to events elsewhere in England. Its tenth-century dates 
have been corrected ; the amended dates are preceded by the 
word alias, and seem accurate wherever they can be tested. 

The questions concerned in the dating of the beginning and 
the end of the reign of Edward the Elder are separable from those 
discussed in this article and lie outside its scope. For present 
purposes at the least, we may regard it as established that King 
Alfred died on 26 October 899,4 and that Edward the Elder was 
crowned on Whitsunday 900 and died in 924, probably on 17 July.® 
Any attempt to establish the chronology of events within these 
limits must turn largely upon the interpretation of the dates in 
MS. A of the Chronicle, which is more nearly contemporary than 
any other source and is much fuller than MS. E, the only version 
of the Chronicle entirely separate from MS. A at this stage. But 
the dates in MS. A seem from comparison with those in other 
sources to be sometimes wrong by two, three, or four years, and 
from this variation much confusion has resulted. 

The dates of the annals in MS. A which were originally 892 to 
928 have all been altered by the addition of one year.6 From 
‘893’ (originally 892) down to ‘898’ (originally 897) the un- 
altered dates were correct.?, Two blank annals follow, and then 


1 W. H. Stevenson, Asser’s Life of Alfred, p. 106; Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles, 
ii. p. Ciii. 

® Ibid. pp. lxxxiii-lxxxvi. 

5 Ibid. p. ci; F. M. Stenton, ‘The South-Western Element in the Old English 
Chronicle ’, in Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout, pp. 19-22. 

*Murray R. L. Beaven, The Regnal Dates of Alfred, Edward the Elder, and 
Athelstan, ante, xxxii. (1917), 517 ff. 

5 J. Armitage Robinson, The Times of St. Dunstan, pp. 27-36. 

® Plummer, T'wo Saxon Chronicles, i. 85, note 1. 

7R. H. Hodgkin, The Beginning of the Year in the English Chronicle, ante, xxxix. 
(1924), 501. 
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the entry for ‘ 901’ (originally 900) recording the death of Alfred 
and the accession of his son Edward ; and if the year was reckoned 
by the Caesarian indiction and began on 24 September, this 
annal also appears to have been correctly dated originally. It 
is also to be noted that in this period from 892 to 900 the dates 
in the Annals of St. Neots agree with the unaltered dates in MS. A ; 
and, as has been mentioned, the Annals of St. Neots apparently 
represent a version of the Chronicle of better authority even than 
MS. A. From 893 to 913 the dates in MSS. B and C agree with 
the altered figures in MS. A, because blank annals which do not 
occur in MS. A have been inserted for the year 892 in MS. B and 
for 852 in MS. C. After 913 a divergence begins. In MS. A 
three blank annals appear ; MSS. B and C continue without such 
interruption down to 915, but then break off in order to insert 
the Mercian Register, beginning with a series of blank annals 
dated 896 to 901.2 For the study of the dating of its events, 
therefore, the reign of Edward may be divided into an earlier 
period from his accession to the annals dated 913 in MSS. A, B 
and C, and a later period from that point to his death : in the second 
period the difference between MS. A and the main chronicle in 
MSS. B and C begins, and after 914 the Annals of St. Neots end, 
the last English event which they record being dated 912. Con- 
sideration of the first period may conveniently be left until the 
problems of the second have been discussed. 

The true date of one event in the later annals can be readily 
established. Ethelflaed, the Lady of the Mercians, died on 12 June 
918. The year of her death is placed beyond question by an entry 
in the Annals of Ulster for 917 (‘alias 918’): ‘ Eithilfleith, the 
most famous queen of the Saxons, died’. The accuracy of the 
‘alias ’ dates in the Annals of Ulster commands our great respect ; 
and here it is beyond doubt, for the entry for the next year, 918 
‘alias 919’, begins ‘ Easter on the 7th of the Kalends of May’, 
and in 919 Easter fell on that date. MS. E of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, like the Annals of Ulster, places the death of Ethelflaed 
in 918 without stating the day on which it occurred. But the 
Mercian Register, which also records her death under the year 
918, says that it happened ‘twelve nights before midsummer ’, 
and MS. D inserts into this statement the Latin form of the date : 
‘heo gefor xii nihtum pridie Id. Iunii er middansumera’. MS. A 


1 Murray R. L. Beaven, loc. cit. 

? Neither of the two standard editions of the Chronicle shows clearly the arrange- 
ment of MSS. B and C at this stage. Plummer prints the Mercian Register from 
MS. C at the foot of successive pages, beginning it with the annal 902 and an ex- 
planation in a footnote (T'wo Saxon Chronicles, i. 92, 93). ‘Thorpe mingles the Mercian 
Register with the main chronicle (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series), i. 180 ff.) ; 
hence the chronology in Steenstrup’s Normannerne. 
® Ann. Ult. (ed. W. M. Hennessy), i. 438. 
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supplies a more detailed account than other versions of the 
Chronicle, agreeing that Ethelflaed died twelve nights before 
midsummer ; but the annal is dated 922 (originally 921). In its 
present state, therefore, MS. A is here four years late in its reckon- 
ing. One year of the four is due to the alteration of the date- 
figures which runs from 892 to 928. It seems possible to show 
that the other three result from the wrong insertion of the three 
blank annals, ‘ 914’ to ‘916’. 

Having related the events of the year in which Ethelflaed 
died, MS. A continues with entries dated ‘ 923’ (originally 922) 
recording the building of burhs at Thelwall and Manchester, and 
‘924’ (originally 923) dealing with burh-building at Nottingham 
and Bakewell, and the treaty of peace with the northern peoples 
and their rulers. Since the annal ‘ 922’ refers to the year 918, 
it seems probable that the annals ‘923’ and ‘924’ should be 
dated 919 and 920. A means of testing this suggestion is pro- 
vided by the annal ‘ 924’, where ‘ Regnald’ is included among 
those who made peace with Edward. This was without doubt 
Ragnvald, the grandson of Ivar, the viking leader who had recently 
come to York from Ireland. The mention of his capture of York 
in MSS. D, E, and F under the year 923 must be regarded as 
wrongly dated, for we know from the Annals of Ulster + that he 
fought the battle of Corbridge in 918 and died in 921, and York 
apparently fell to him after the battle. Symeon’s Cuthbertine 
entry stating that he captured York in 919 may not be accurate, 
but seems nearer the mark.? In view of the date of his death, the 
probability that the general treaty of peace was made in 920 is 
strong. 

The annals ‘922’, ‘923’ and ‘924’ in MS. A, therefore, 
apparently record the events of successive years beginning 918. 
Attention may be turned next to the earlier years of the second 
part of Edward’s reign. The events described in the annal ‘ 913’ 
(originally 912) are the same as those in the annal 913 in the main 
chronicle in MSS. B and C; they also appear under the year 912 
in the Annals of St. Neots, being the last English affairs noted in 
that document. Since in the period 892 to 899 the unaltered dates 
in MS. A are supported by the Annals of St. Neots and are correct, 
while the dates in MSS. B and C are one year late, there is a prima 
facie case for the view that the true date for this annal ‘ 913’ 
should be 912. As will appear presently, this case is strengthened 
by examination of the annals immediately preceding ‘913’. 
After this annal, there are in MS. A three blank years, ‘ 914’ to 


1 Ann. Ult. 917 (alias 918) and 920 (alias 921). 
?Symeon of Durham, Historia Regum, § 82 (Rolls Series), ii. 93, ‘ Rex Inguald 
irrupit Eboracum’. ‘Rex Inguald’ can hardly be anyone else than ‘ Reinguald ’. 
This entry is perhaps from a similar source to MSS. D, E, and F 923. 
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‘916’ (originally 913 to 915) which do not occur in the main 
chronicle in MSS. B and C; but the events described in MS. A 
under the years ‘ 917’ and ‘ 918’ (originally 916 and 917) are the 
same as those in the annals 914 and 915 in MSS. Band C. MS. D 
also agrees with MSS. B and C, except that it inserts entries from 
the Mercian Register, incidentally placing the building of the 
burh at Warwick in 915, though in the Mercian Register in B and C 
it appears under the year 914. 

So far the suggestion that the blank annals and the alteration 
in the dates in MS. A provide a complete explanation of the 
chronological difficulties in this part of that text seems to be 
borne out. But a new question follows immediately. At the 
end of the annal ‘ 918’ (originally 917) in MS. A, and at the end 
of the corresponding annal 915 in MSS. B and C, we read that be- 
fore Martinmas King Edward went with his army to Buckingham 
and sat there four weeks, and wrought two burhs, one on either 
side of the river; and Thurcytel, the Danish jarl of Bedford, 
submitted with most of his men and many of those of North- 
ampton. Then in MS. A there follows the annal ‘ 919 ’ (originally 
918), which has no counterpart in MSS. B and C. It records 
that King Edward went with his army to Bedford before Martin- 
mas and gained the burh, receiving the submission of the towns- 
men ; he stayed there four weeks and had the burh on the south 
side of the river built. There is a resemblance between these 
two annals, and it has been suggested that the second is a duplica- 
tion of the last part of the first.1 But the wording is sufficiently 
different to make improbable an error due to the confusion of a 
copyist, and the story told by the two annals is possible enough ; 
there is no sufficient reason for jettisoning ‘919’ and leaving 
nothing in its place. If the three blank annals ‘ 914’ to ‘916’ 
in MS. A are set aside, the remaining nine in the series from ‘ 913’ 
to ‘ 924’ inclusive provide the right number for the years 912 to 
920; and the series is fixed in place by the certain date 918 for 
the annal ‘ 922’ and the highly probable dates 912 and 920 for 
the annals ‘ 913’ and ‘ 924’. 

One small point may be dealt with before the later part of the 
reign is left. The Mercian Register, in its annal 919, relates that 
Ethelred’s daughter Elfwyn was deprived of all authority in 
Mercia and was removed to Wessex three weeks before midwinter. 
The political situation of the time can hardly be discussed here, 
but it suggests the end of 918 as a more probable date for this event 
than the end of 919. The Mercian Register cannot be shown to 
have used the indictional year at any point, and the reference to 
midwinter makes its use here very unlikely. But the annal is 
the only one in the Mercian Register which begins ‘ Her eac . . .’ 


Sir C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p. 500, note 2, 
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(‘In this year also . . .’), and it is conceivable that the entry 
should properly end the annal 918, and that the date 919 has been 
erroneously inserted. 

The reconstruction suggested for the dating of events in the 
second part of Edward’s reign appears clearly in the table below. 
There is no need for misgivings that, by the omission of the three 
blank annals ‘ 914’ to ‘ 916’, a corresponding gap will be created 
after ‘924’, for the annal ‘ 925’, originally and correctly dated 
924, is the work of a new scribe who began at the top of a new 
page in a new fold, some years after the annal ‘ 924’ was written." 
In the table the altered dates in MS. A are followed by the original 
dates in brackets ; M.C. stands for the main chronicle in MSS. B 
and C, M.R. for the Mercian Register. 


Ann. St. Neots 912 = 
A 913 (912) = B&C(M.C.) 913 . = True date 912 
A 914 (913) (Blank annal) (Wrongly interpolated) 
A 915 (914) (Blank annal) (Wrongly interpolated) 
A 916 (915) (Blank annal) (Wrongly interpolated) 


A 917 (916) = B& C (MC.) 914 . = True date 913 
A 918 (917) =B&C(M.C.)915 . = True date 914 
A 919 (918) : ‘ ‘ . == True date 915 
A 920 (919) . ‘ ‘ ; . = True date 916 
A 921 (920) . i 4 a = True date 917 
A 922 (921) = B, C, D (M.R.) 918 

= E 918 

= Ann. Ult. 917 (alias 918) = True date 918 
A 923 (922) . ‘ ‘ : . = True date 919 
A 924 (923) . ‘ . = True date 920 


Ann. Ult. 920 (alias 921) = True date 921 


The earlier part of King Edward’s reign may now be considered. 
At the outset it may be noted that the dates in the Annals of 
St. Neots agree with the original dates in MS. A at every point.? 
But other documents are concerned. In the later part of the 
reign, the death of Ethelflaed was the only event mentioned by 
other texts as well as by the main chronicle in its various forms. 
But in the first part of the reign, down to the year 912, there are 
six points of contact between the main chronicle and other early 
sources : the battle of the Holme, the death of Ealhswith, who 


1 J. Armitage Robinson, The Times of St. Dunstan, p. 18; Plummer, T'wo Saxon 
Chronicles, i. 104, note 1, and ii. p. xxvii. 


* E.g. Death of Athulf. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - A903 (902), A.S.N. 902 
Ethelwald in Essex . ‘ : ‘ - A904 (903), A.S.N. 903 
Defeat of Ethelwald . : ‘ ‘ - A905 (904), A.S.N. 904 
Death of Ealhswith . ; . , - A905 (904), A.S.N. 904 
Frithestan made bishop. ‘ ; - A910 (909), A.S.N. 909 
Death of Asser . é ; ‘ n - A910 (909), A.S.N. 909 
Death of Ethelred of Mercia ‘ - A912 (911), ASN. 911 


Edward’s burhs at Hertford and Maldon - A913 (912), A.S.N. 912 
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was King Alfred’s widow and King Edward’s mother, the peace 
of Yttingaford, the battle of Tettenhall, the death of Ethelred of 
Mercia, and Edward’s transference of responsibility for London 
and Oxford to himself. The dates of all these events are open to 
question. 

The simplest problem is the date of the battle of Tettenhall. 
The Mercian Register in MSS. B and C states in its annal 910 
that the English and the Danes fought at Tettenhall and the 
English won a victory. MS. D mentions three battles, one in 
909 at Tettenhall on VIII Id. Aug. (6 August), another in 910 
at Tettenhall again, and a third in 911 at an unspecified place in 
Mercia. The account of the third battle ends with the names of 
two Danish kings, two earls and two holds who were slain. Closely 
similar accounts appear in the main chronicle in MSS. B and C, 
under the year 911, where six more names appear in the casualty 
list, and in the annal ‘911’ (originally 910) in MS. A, where 
only one of the Danes is mentioned by name. The Annals of 
St. Neots, under the year 910, tell of a battle at ‘ Wodnesfeld ’, 
supplying a casualty list including all the twelve names given 
by MSS. B and C and a thirteenth name as well. Ethelweard 
also mentions a battle at ‘ Wodnesfeld ’,1 saying that it was fought 
on 5 August, apparently in 909, and naming the two Danish kings 
slain there. MS. E and Symeon of Durham’s Cuthbertine section ? 
both mention a battle at Tettenhall in the year 910, in annals 
fairly clearly derived from the same source. The casualty lists 
enable us to identify the engagement described in the main 
chronicle in MSS. A, B, and C with the battles mentioned in the 
Annals of St. Neots and by Ethelweard. This fight took place 
at ‘ Wodnesfeld ’; and Wednesfield in Staffordshire is only four 
miles from Tettenhall. There was therefore only one battle, 
though the compiler of MS. D made three battles out of the 
references to it which he found in his materials.* It was fought 
on 5 or 6 August, according to Ethelweard and MS. D. The year 
was 910, according to the unaltered dates in MS. A and the Annals 
of St. Neots ; MSS. B and C are as usual one year behind. The 
Mercian Register also gives the date as 910, and so do MS. E 
and Symeon. The unanimity is broken only by the triple entry 
in MS. D, which is to be discounted, and by Ethelweard, whose 
chronology, correct at 900, may by this stage have begun to suffer 
from the causes which led him to imply that Ethelflaed died in 
917 and Edward the Elder in 926. Tettenhall was fought in 910, 
and once again the original date in MS. A, supported by the 


1 Ethelweard, iv. 4 (Petrie, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 519). 
2 Symeon of Durham, Historia Regum, § 82 (Rolls Series), ii. 92: Angli et Dani 
pugnaverunt apud Teontanbole. 
3 See Sir C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p. 497. 
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Annals of St. Neots, is correct. So also is the date in the Mercian 
Register. 

Not long after the battle of Tettenhall, Ethelred of Mercia 
died, and King Edward took over the government of Oxford and 
London, with which Ethelred had been entrusted by King Alfred. 
These two events are mentioned in the main chronicle in MS. A 
under the year ‘ 912’ (originally 911) and in MSS. B and C under 
the year 912. They also appear in the Annals of St. Neots under 
911. The Mercian Register, in its annal 911, mentions the death 
of Ethelred without reference to the extension of Edward’s power ; 
and in its annal for 918 it provides a check, for it states that 
Ethelflaed died ‘in the eighth year from the time she rightfully 
held lordship over the Mercians’. Since she died on 12 June 
918, the date when she took over the government on her husband’s 
death must lie between 13 June 910 and 13 June 911. So far 
there is agreement between the main chronicle in its various 
forms and the Mercian Register that Ethelred died in 911, before 
13 June. But Ethelweard seems to imply that Ethelred died in 
910; his chronology at this stage may be doubtful, as has just 
been indicated, and his statement amounts to no more than that 
Ethelred died in the year after Tettenhall, a point upon which 
the authorities hitherto quoted are agreed. But other witnesses 
seem to support Ethelweard and point to 910. The annal in 
MS. E bearing that date mentions first the battle at Tettenhall, 
then the death of Ethelred and Edward’s assumption of control 
over London and Oxford, and then an invasion of the Severn 
country by a fleet from Brittany ; + and though Symeon’s Cuth- 
bertine annal for 910 does not mention Ethelred’s death, it comes 
clearly from a similar source, for it mentions the other three 
events in much the same words. An attempt might be made to 
reconcile the conflict between the main chronicle and the Mercian 
Register, on the one hand, and the source of MS. E and the Cuth- 
bertine on the other, by arguing that the former used the indic- 
tional year beginning on 24 September, while the latter used the 
year of grace beginning at Christmas, with the conclusion that 
Ethelred died in the autumn of 910 by our reckoning of the year. 
But though the main chronicle apparently used the indictional 
year in MS. A ‘ 901’ (originally 900) (= MSS. B and C 901) and 
certainly did so in MS. A ‘ 913’ (= MSS. B and C 913), as internal 
evidence shows, the Mercian Register began the year from mid- 
winter in its annals 914 and 915, and there is nothing to show 
that it ever used the indictional year.2 The explanation of the 


1 Plummer, Z'wo Saxon Chronicles, i. 95, prints correctly from the manuscript ; 
Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series), i. 184, 186 is misleading. 

*See R. H. Hodgkin, The Beginning of the Year in the English Chronicle, ante, 
xxxix. (1924), 497 ff. 
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apparent conflict is more probably that the entries under the date 
910 in MS. E and Symeon’s Cuthbertine section cover the events 
of several years, as Symeon’s Cuthbertine annal for 939 appears 
to do.!. Here it may be noted that this entry for 910 includes 
record not only of Tettenhall and of Edward’s assumption of the 
government of London, which other authorities place in separate 
years, but also of an invasion of the Severn country by a fleet 
from Brittany, of which the account is suspiciously like a shorter 
form of the story told in MS. A ‘918’ and in MSS. B, C, and D 
915. It seems, therefore, that the evidence of the main chronicle 
and the Mercian Register is to be accepted, with the conclusion 
that Ethelred died and Edward took charge of London and 
Oxford between Christmas Day 910 and 13 June 911. 

One group of events remains for consideration. In the main 
chronicle they appear in three successive annals. The first 
(MS. A ‘ 904’, originally 903; MSS. B, C, and D 904) tells of 
Ethelwald’s landing in Essex ; MS. A has a shorter form than the 
other three versions. The second annal (MS. A ‘ 905’, originally 
904; MSS. B, C, and D 905) describes his raid to the upper Thames, 
Edward’s pursuit, and the battle in which Ethelwald was slain ; 
and at the end of the annal it is stated that Ealhswith died in the 
same year. In the third annal (MS. A ‘906’, originally 905 ; 
MSS. B, C, and D 906) the peace of Yttingaford is recorded. The 
Annals of St. Neots place the arrival of Ethelwald in 903 and the 
battle and the death of Ealhswith in 904, but do not mention the 
treaty. The Mercian Register records nothing more of these 
events than the death of Ealhswith and a battle ‘ at the Holme ’ 
between Kentish men and Danes in the same year ; both events 
are included in the annal 902. It is well established that this 
battle of the Holme is the same as that described in the main 
chronicle, in the second of the two annals summarized above ? ; for 
Ethelweard tells of a battle ‘ Holme in loco’, at which ‘ Haruc ’,* 
the king of the Danes of East Anglia, and the ealdormen Sigulf 
and Sighelm fell, and these three are mentioned in the list of the 
slain which appears in the main chronicle ; moreover, a document 
exists ‘ in which Eadgyfu, the widow of Edward the Elder, refers 
to the death of her father Sighelm in the campaign at the Holme. 
MS. E is silent in regard to the landing of Ethelwald, the battle, 
and the death of Ealhswith, but mentions the treaty of peace, 
dating it 906 but saying nothing of where it was made and giving 
to its circumstances a complexion remarkably different from that 
presented in the main chronicle. Symeon’s Cuthbertine entries 


1 Murray R. L. Beaven, King Edmund I and the Danes of York, ante, xxxiii. (1918), 
2 Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. 123-4. 
3 EKohric in A.-S. Chronicle, A, B, C, 905. 
4 Plummer, loc. cit.; Birch, Cart. Sax. 1064. 
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also mention the treaty under the year 906, in much the same 
terms, but they may not be entirely silent about the battle of the 
Holme. They do not refer to it specifically, but under the year 
902 they say laconically, ‘ Brehtsig occisus est’, and we know 
from the main chronicle that one Byrhtsige fell in the battle. 
The Mercian Register, therefore, places the battle in 902, and 
Symeon and Ethelweard support that date, Ethelweard being 
only two years away from his fixed point, the coronation of 
Edward in 900. But the annals of the main chronicle group— 
MSS. A, B, C, and D and the Annals of St. Neots—indicate with 
their usual variety of statement that the battle was fought in 
904. An attempt may be made to bring the entries into line in 
the following way. MSS. A, B, C, and D all err at one point or 
another in their dating because blank annals have been inserted, 
in MS. A at ‘ 914’ to ‘ 916’, in MS. B at 892, in MS. C at 852, and 
in MS. D at 891. It is possible that the Annals of St. Neots might 
have fallen into the same error as MS. A if they had continued 
beyond the year 914 ; the fact that they have no record of English 
events in their last two annals, 913 and 914, makes it impossible 
to put the matter to a proper test. But because these errors 
which can be tested exist, it may be suggested first that the blank 
annal, ‘ 902’ (originally 901) in MS. A, and 902 in MSS. B, C, and 
D, 1s misplaced and should perhaps stand next to the blank annals 
‘907’ and ‘ 908’ in MS. A and in the corresponding place in the 
other texts of the main chronicle group. If that is so, the annals 
‘903’, ‘904’, ‘905’, and ‘ 906’ in MS. A, and the corresponding 
annals in MSS. B, C, and D should be dated not merely one year 
earlier but two years, and the annal referring to the battle of the 
Holme should be dated 903. It may also be noted that the arrival 
of Ethelwald is mentioned in one annal and the campaign of the 
Holme in the next ; if the indictional reckoning of the year was 
used, Ethelwald may have landed in Essex in the summer and the 
campaign may have been fought in the autumn of what by our 
reckoning was the same year, 902. There is nothing impossible 
in the use of an indictional year in the main chronicle at this 
point, and there is no indication that in the Mercian Register the 
year was reckoned from any other day than midwinter. The 
date of the death of Ealhswith makes this theory the more credible, 
for she died on 5 December.1 The manner of the references to 
her death calls for note. In the Mercian Register we read first 
that she died and secondly that in the same year the battle of the 
Holme was fought ; in the main chronicle the account of the cam- 
paign is set out at length and is followed by the entry, ‘ and 
Ealhswith died in the same year’. This notice has all the appear- 


1 Plummer, T'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. 117. 
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ance of something tacked on at the end of the annal, as though 
the writer refrained from breaking his story of the fighting to 
record her death. On the other hand, the scribe of the Mercian 
Register may have placed his two events in chronological order : 
Ethelwald’s raid to the Thames and Edward’s pursuit may have 
taken some weeks, and a couple of months or more would not be 
an impossibly long time; and Ealhswith may have died while 
the campaign was in progress and before the final engagement. 
In that case, the battle of the Holme may have been fought 
between 5 December, when Ealhswith died, and 25 December, the 
midwinter which ended the year of the Mercian Register. But 
the foundations for such a theory are slight. Ethelweard offers 
hope of more direct guidance, for he says that the battle took 
place ‘ post dies quinque festa puerperae sanctae’. If by this 
expression he meant five days after the Annunciation on 25 March 
or the Assumption on 15 August or the Nativity of the Virgin on 
8 September, or even after one of the two less probable feasts of 
Christmas Day and the Purification on 2 February, his statement 
weighs against the suggestion that the battle was fought after the 
beginning of the indictional year on 24 September. But if he 
meant five days after the Conception, on 8 December, he would 
go far towards clinching the-argument for a date between 5 and 25 
December. The observance of that feast seems to have been coming 
into use in Wessex early in the eleventh century,? and Ethelweard, 
writing in the late tenth century, may possibly have followed a 
new fashion, though to suggest that he did so is to ante-date the 
usage beyond the time when it is known to have existed. All 
that can be said with certainty is that he did not indicate clearly 
which feast he meant. 

The suggestion that the battle of the Holme was fought 
between 24 September and 25 December 902, and perhaps on 
12 December, suffers from excessive ingenuity and may not carry 
conviction. Apart from any question of the festival to which 
Ethelweard referred, it demands the employment of the indic- 
tional year in an annal where there is no positive evidence of its 
use, and it assumes that a blank annal was wrongly placed in the 
text or texts from which both MS. A and the Annals of St. Neots 
were derived. The excuse for propounding the theory is that at 
every other point the main chronicle and the Mercian Register 
can be reconciled, and that an attempt to reconcile them here is 
at least pardonable. But though such pleading may apply to the 

1 As Steenstrup suggested (Normannerne, iii. 34, note 2). 

2 See F. Wormald, English Kalendars before A.D. 1100 (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
vol. lxxii), pp. 125, 167, 181, 223, and F. G. Holweck in Catholic Encyclopedia, vii. 
679-80. A date about 1025 seems to be indicated for the earliest inclusion of the 


Conception in a calendar, but its observance may have been under discussion for some 
years before that. 
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battle of the Holme, the peace of Yttingaford is another matter. 
It is not mentioned in the Mercian Register, and the conflict in 
regard to its date is between the northern source represented by 
MS. E and Symeon, which place it in 906, and the main chronicle 
which indicates 905, or 904 if the annal recording the treaty is to 
be antedated by two years instead of one on the ground that the 
fourth annal before it, which is blank, should have been omitted. 
Two points only need be made. If the theory that the battle of 
the Holme was fought in December 902 is to be accepted, the peace 
of Yttingaford did not take place in the following summer,’ even 
if it is given the earlier date 904; and the conflict between the 
northern source and the main chronicle might be explained by 
an error in a figure in the northern document, DCCCCVI having 
been written for DCCCCIV or DCCCCV. Some of the dates in 
Symeon’s Cuthbertine section are open to suspicion, perhaps for 
similar reasons (e.g., 912, 914, 923). For lack of firm evidence or 
cross-bearings the true date of the peace of Yttingaford remains 
even more uncertain than that of the battle of the Holme. 

If these suggestions about the dating of the main events in 
the earlier part of Edward’s reign are accepted, the table of dates 
already set out for the later part of the reign is to be completed 
as follows. The abbreviations used are the same as in the table 
above, with two additions: A.S.N. stands for the Annals of St. 
Neots, and 8.D. for Symeon of Durham’s Cuthbertine entries : 


A 902 (901) (Blank annal) (Wrongly interpolated) 


A.S.N. 902 = A 903 (902) = B & C (M.C.) 903 . . = True date 901 
A.S.N. 903 = A 904 (903) = B & C (M.C.) 904 

= M.R. 902 = 8.D.902 . = True date 902 

A.S.N. 904 = A 905 (904) = B & C (M.C.) 905 . . = True date 903 
A 906 (905) = B & C (M.C.) 906 

= E 906 = 8.D. 906 = True date 904 


A 907 (906) (Blank) = B & C (M.C.) 907 = True date 905 
A 908 (907) (Blank) = B & C (M.C.) 908 = True date 906 
(Blank annal, wrongly omitted) = True date 907 
A 909 (908) = B & C (M.C.) 909 . . = True date 908 
A.S.N. 909 = A 910 (909) = B& C (M.C.) 910 . . = True date 909 
A.S.N. 910 = A 911 (910) = B & C (M.C.) 911 
= M.R. 910=E. 910=S8.D.910=True date 910 
A.S.N. 911 = A 912 (911) = B & C (M.C.) 912 
= M.R. 911 = E. 910 . = True date 911 


This reconstruction of the dating of events in Edward’s reign 
is based upon pre-Norman sources only. It remains therefore 
to compare it with the chronology of early medieval chroniclers. 
Florence of Worcester apparently thought that the dates in the 
Mercian Register should be brought into line with those of the 


1 As suggested by Sir Charles Oman (England before the Norman Conquest, p. 494). 
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main chronicle in MSS. B, C, and D.!_ Thus he placed the battle 
of the Holme in 904 and the death of Ethelred of Mercia in 912. 
But he seems to have concluded that if the dates in the Mercian 
Register were adjusted by the addition of one year, they would be 
correct with the exception of 902, which he changed to 904, and 
924 which he kept unchanged ; and he seems to have relied upon 
the Mercian Register thus adjusted as his main chronological 
guide. He placed the death of Ethelflaed in 919, and presumably 
for that reason he put the material which appears only in our 
MS. A ‘919’, ‘ 920’, and ‘ 921’ (originally 918, 919, and 920) under 
the dates 916, 917, and 918. He was, therefore, working syste- 
matically. In this article also, much faith has been placed in the 
Mercian Register, but the conclusion reached is that its dates 
should be accepted without adjustment, and that those of the main 
chronicle should be brought into line. No other medieval writer 
seems to have devoted to this matter as much detailed care as 
Florence. William of Malmesbury, departing from the annalistic 
style, wrote continuous prose ; he concerned himself little with 
dates at this stage and was content with saying that Edward came 
to the throne in 901, and that Ethelflaed died five years before 
him.? The Cuthbertine annals in Symeon of Durham’s Historia 
Regum may be regarded as representing an older text, but in the 
later part of the same work the annals dealing with Edward’s 
reign are extracted bodily from Florence’s text and bear the dates 
which Florence gave them, except that the date of the death of 
Alfred is altered to 899. The few additions by Symeon or some 
other editor do not affect chronological problems.* Henry of 
Huntingdon placed his events in the order in which they appear 
in MS. C, jumping back with it from the submission of Thurcytel 
to the battle of the Holme.* Roger of Hoveden, taking his text 
almost word for word from Symeon, as Symeon had extracted it 
from Florence, revised the dates by the simple method of placing 
the annals under successive years from 902 to 925, with one or 
two slips if the printed text is correct ; thereafter a leap had to 
be made to 935 and 937 in order to bring Brunanburh to its right 
date.6 Roger of Wendover, paraphrasing what he found in 
Florence but comparing it and supplementing it with other sources, 
departed from Florence’s dates in the early years of the reign. 
Having entered the death of Alfred under the year 900 and the 
coronation of Edward under 901, he set out in the next annal 
(902) an account of the campaign of the Holme which is 


1 Plummer, J'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. 117. 
2 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. 125 (Rolls Series), i. 135. 
3 Symeon of Durham, Historia Regum, §§ 103-5 (Rolls Series), ii. 121-3. 

* Henry of Huntingdon, Historiae Anglorum, v. 14-17 (Rolls Series), pp. 152-9. 
5 Roger of Hoveden, Chronica (Rolls Series), i. 51-4. 
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substantially the same as that which Florence gives under the year 
905, and to this he added a statement about the peace of Yttinga- 
ford ; but he did not mention the name of the battle, which in 
Florence’s chronicle appears under the year 904. Then, using 
phrasing derived from Florence, he recorded the deaths of Grim- 
bald and Ealhswith under the date 904, though Florence mentions 
the former under 903 and the latter under 905. A generalized 
reference to Edward’s conquests, taken from Florence’s entry 
for 901, appears in Wendover’s annal 907; thereafter he follows 
Florence’s dating as well as his subject-matter.1 Wendover may 
have wished to correct Florence’s chronology in view of evidence 
from other sources, but he may also have been attracted by a 
desire to have something to say for each year. : 

Florence, therefore, was the one systematic annalist among 
these early medieval chroniclers, as far as the reign of Edward 
the Elder is concerned. He failed to straighten out completely 
what he found in his sources, for he made two battles of Tettenhall 
and two of the Holme ; and his reason for adding one year to the 
dates in the Mercian Register was apparently a belief that those 
in a version of the main chronicle similar to our MSS B and C 
were correct. Comparison of the various manuscripts of the 
Chronicle with the Annals of St. Neots shows that the original 
dates in MS. A down to 912 are more trustworthy than those in 
MSS. B and C, which have gone astray by the insertion of blank 
annals ; comparison with the Annals of Ulster shows the correct- 
ness of the Mercian Register at the critical year of Ethelflaed’s 
death ; and these two cross-bearings provide the starting-point for 
the theory set out in this article. Florence, apparently, knew 
nothing of these cross-bearings ; if the results of this inquiry 
differ completely from his conclusions, they have been reached 
by a method essentially similar to his. 

A revised chronology should make a rational story out of the 
material. The revision suggested in this article certainly pro- 
longs the interval between the battle of the Holme and the peace 
of Yttingaford, but it makes Ethelwald’s movements more rapid. 
It preserves the relationship between Edward’s assumption of 
responsibility for London and Oxford and his burh-building for 
offensive purposes ; and it makes systematic and almost con- 
tinuous his sapping of the resistance of the southernmost Danish 
states. Its two great advantages are that it synchronizes his 
great campaign on the Ouse with Ethelflaed’s capture of Derby, 
and it brings into the following year not only her negotiations 
with the Danes of York and her death but the battle of Corbridge ; 
and the presence of Ragnvald in Northumbria, undefeated in that 

1 Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum (ed. H. O. Coxe), i. 367-85; see also 


Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), i. 435-46. 
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indecisive engagement, must have afforded a cogent reason why 
York should stand out against Edward. The policy of Ethelflaed 
can therefore be linked with that of her brother, and her death 
coincides with the establishment of some sort of balance of power 
between the enlarged kingdom of Edward and the family alliance 
of the viking rulers of York and Dublin. Edward and Ragnvald, 
perhaps, had both acquired as much as they could master ; and 
a general treaty of peace, including all the powers of Britain, was 
a politic conclusion after rapid and striking changes. 


W. S. Anaus. 











The Canterbury Election of 1205-6 


HE disputed Canterbury elections of 1205, which led to the 
final election in Rome of Stephen Langton, and that in 
turn to the Interdict and the submission of John to Innocent 
III, form one of the most familiar episodes in English medieval 
history, and have been recounted times beyond number. Almost 
all, whether scholars and specialists or compilers of text-books, 
who have written since the chief sources for the narrative appeared 
in the Rolls Series some fifty years ago, have followed very closely 
the account given by Bishop Stubbs in his introduction to the 
Historical Collections of Walter of Coventry.’ It is the purpose 
of this note to point out that a number of incidents in the narrative 
as given by Stubbs cannot be accepted as historical facts. 

The main sources of information concerning the dispute used 
by Stubbs are four in number, viz.: a series of official letters of 
Innocent III, dating from 1205 onwards ;? the Gesta Regum of 
Gervase of Canterbury ; * an anonymous fragment of a Canterbury 
chronicle, printed by Stubbs in his edition of the works of Gervase ;* 
and the relevant passages in the Flores Historiarum of Roger 
of Wendover, which formed the basis of the account given by 
Matthew Paris and later writers.5 Besides these, a few hints 
and corroborative details can be gleaned from monastic annals 
and chronicles, and from the patent rolls. Before approaching 
the narrative, a few words may be said of the four chief authorities, 
taken in chronological order by date of composition. 

(a) The letters of Innocent III, as official compositions and 
strictly contemporary with the events they record, should clearly 
form the foundation of any narrative of the case. The pope, 
whom all acknowledge to have possessed an eminently lucid 
mind, trained to perfection in the conduct of litigation, gives in 


1 Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria, ed. W. Stubbs (1872-3), preface, pp. 
xlix-liii. This preface was reprinted in Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series by 
William Stubbs, ed. A. Hassall (1902), pp. 439-87. 

2 The relevant letters are in books viii, ix, and x of Innocent’s Regesta, reprinted from 
Etienne Baluze by Migne in Pat. Lat., vol. cexv. 

3 Gervase of Canterbury, ed. W. Stubbs (1880), ii. 98-100. 

‘ Ibid., Appendix to Preface (iii), pp. liv-exv. 

5 Flores Historiarum Rogeri de Wendover, ed. H. G. Hewlett (1886-9), ii. 10-13; 
15; 36-8. 
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them a statement of the evidence as it was put before him, and of 
the judgement which he and his assistant cardinals passed upon it. 

(6) The portion of the Gesta Regum covering the years 1199- 
1210 may be taken as almost certainly the work of Gervase, 
though the question of authorship has no great importance. 
In 1205 Gervase was over sixty years of age; he had been 
sacrist of Christ Church and had taken a prominent part in pre- 
vious Canterbury disputes. Though he has no claim to greatness 
and takes no interest in matters beyond the monastic horizon, he 
shows himself throughout his works to have had a clear and fairly 
accurate mind ; though his narrative is almost always ea parte 
and omits facts which tell against his views, he does not falsify 
or gossip, and his presentation is lucid and concrete. His account 
of the events of 1205-6 is very brief, and presumably assumed 
its final shape by 1210 at latest, i.e. before the exiled monks 
returned to Canterbury; the date would account for its tone 
of extreme caution. 

(c) The anonymous fragment consists of a short account of 
the dispute followed by a collection of Innocent’s letters ; this 
collection, however, does not include the earliest ones of 1205-6, 
but opens with that of 21 December 1206, announcing Langton’s 
election. This chronicle has: perhaps been given more weight 
than it deserves, especially by Davis.? It cannot have been com- 
posed before 1213 at the earliest,* and one or two small indications 
show that its author was not a member of the Christ Church 
familia in 1205-6, and that therefore his narrative is not that of 
a contemporary witness.‘ His story, like that of Gervase, is brief 
and in some places his phrases are ambiguous, perhaps intentionally. 

(d) Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. Albans, wrote c. 1231-6. 
Unlike Gervase and the anonymous writer, he is not a chronicler 
but a historiographer with a far wider field of interest, though he 
labours under the disabilities of one who is neither writing of 
what he has seen nor reconstructing a single episode from the 
muniments before him. Wendover is in general uncritical and 
inaccurate, with a love of the marvellous and of gossip ;* his 
narrative of the Langton election is interrupted by stories which 


1 Cf. Stubbs, preface to Gervase, vol. ii., xi-xiii. 

2H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins (1905), pp. 353-5 and 
notes. 

3 On p. lx there is a reference to the death of Archbishop Geoffrey of York who 
died abroad 18 December, 1212. The date of this chronicle could be fixed only after 
its relations with the Barnwell Chronicle had been determined (cf. next note). 

4 E.g. on p. lxiii he speaks of the Canterbury monks proceeding into exile in 1207 
nudis, ut fertur, pedibus. The phrase appears in the Barnwell Chronicle (Walter of 
Coventry, ii. 199) as nudis, ut dicitur, pedibus. It is clear throughout the narrative of 
these years that these two chronicles are related, and a critical examination of both 
would be welcome. 

5 See the judgement of his editor in the Rolls Series, vol. iii, preface. 
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have no historical value. Like William of Newburgh, Wendover 
was adopted as a basis by early historians because he wrote a 
fairly continuous and comprehensive narrative ; like Newburgh’s, 
also, his version of the facts is constantly found to be vague or 
misleading when confronted with more precise contemporary 
evidence. 

The following is the outline of the story as given by Stubbs ; 
the questionable statements are printed in italics : 

‘Hubert Walter died 12 July 1205; before he was buried, the 
younger monks of Canterbury, without asking the royal licence, 
elected their subprior, Reginald, to succeed him, enthroned him and 
sent him to Rome for confirmation, with strict injunctions of 
secrecy as to the purpose of his journey. Reginald, as soon as he 
landed in Flanders, announced himself as the archbishop elect and 
so exposed the plot. The news reached England in due time ; 
the king was enraged ; the bishops were provoked at the contempt 
of their claim to share in the election ; and the monks frightened 
at their own temerity, and divided into two factions. The 
bishops appealed to Rome on behalf of their rights, and the monks 
appealed on behalf of theirs. John announced his intention of 
nominating John Gray, bishop of Norwich, and both the bishops 
and the senior monks were ready to elect him. The king, unwilling 
to wait for news from Rome, obtained in December from the resident 
monks a renunciation of their appeal and transacted the formal 
election. . . . Innocent accepted all the appeals, ignored the 
renunciations, and set to work to inform himself of the merits 
of the case. In the week before Christmas 1206, the cause was 
finally heard, before the representatives of all the parties. The 
election of the subprior was annulled as informal ; the election 
of Bishop Gray was also null because it had been transacted 
during the appeal; the claims of the bishops were condemned, as 
it would seem, on an ex parte statement at which the king had con- 
nived. The see was therefore vacant; and the only body that 
had a right to elect was plenarily represented in Rome, with the 
royal consent already obtained to ratify their choice. The pope 
suggested Cardinal Stephen . . . and the representatives of the 
chapter, forgetful with one exception of their secret bond to the king 
[to elect Bishop Gray], elected the cardinal.’ ? 

1 Historical Introductions, pp. 466-8. It is not suggested that Stubbs was the first 
to give this version of the story; it is found substantially in previous writers, e.g. 
Lingard, History of England (5 ed. 1849), ii. 312-15. For subsequent accounts, fol- 
lowing the same main lines, see Else Giitschow, Innocenz III und England (Berlin, 
1904), pp. 145-53; H. W. C. Davis, op. cit. (1905), pp. 352-6; The Political History 
of England, from the Norman Conquest to the Death of John, G. B. Adams (1905), pp. 
408-10; Professor F. M. Powicke, in Cambridge Medieval History, vol. vi. (1929), 
pp. 232-3. K. Norgate, John Lackland (1902), pp. 118 seqq., while adopting Wendover’s 


account in general, tacitly transfers the election of Reginald to a date (unspecified) 
after John’s visit to Canterbury ; similarly Sir J. Ramsay, The Angevin Empire (1903), 
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This, as will be seen, is practically a reproduction of Wendover’s 
narrative.1 The anonymous Canterbury chronicler has a different 
story.2. According to him the convent, after due deliberation, 
elected Reginald in the regular manner and sent him to Rome ; 
John, on news of this, in anger at not having been consulted, 
caused the bishops and a few monks to elect John de Gray. 
Both parties therefore arrived in Rome with their elect ; Innocent 
quashed both elections, and Langton was chosen. 

Gervase provides yet a third version ; it is brief, and much is 
omitted, but on the whole it embodies more of the facts.2 Accord- 
ing to him, John proceeded to Canterbury immediately after 
Hubert Walter’s death and gave the monks to understand that 
they would be allowed to elect one of their own number, in ac- 
cordance with their claims. He asked, however, and obtained 
of them, that no election should take place before 30 November. 
Meanwhile, he sent messengers secretly to Rome (Gervase does 
not say for what purpose) and the monks, hearing of this, them- 
selves sent out the subprior with a group to safeguard their 
rights ; no account is given of his election. After a time the 
king received news from his agents that the subprior was in reality 
an archbishop-elect, whereupon, coming to Canterbury at the 
beginning of December, he asked the monks if they had indeed 
elected the subprior or anyone else. They steadfastly denied having 
done so, and to substantiate their denial proceeded unanimously 
to elect John of Norwich. Representatives were then sent to 
Rome on his behalf for the pallium, but they were resisted by the 
previous arrivals, contrary to the prohibition imposed on them 
by oath by the convent,‘ who asserted that John Gray had not 


pp. 406 segg., splits up Reginald’s election into two parts—the first before John’s 
arrival, in which three names were chosen ; the second, after the king’s visit, in which 
Reginald was elected. Both these writers were clearly uneasy over the whole matter, 
and felt the difficulties of the traditional account. 

1 Roger of Wendover, ii. 10-11. ‘ Defuncto itaque archiepiscopo, antequam corpus 
ejus sepulturae traderetur, adolescentes quidam de conventu Cantuariensis ecclesiae, 
regis consensu non requisito, Reginaldum subpriorem suum in archiepiscopum elegerunt, 
et media de nocte, post factam electionem, hymno Te Deum laudamus cantato, prius 
supra majus altare ac deinde in archiepiscopali cathedra posuerunt . . . nocte eadem- 
idem subprior, praestita cautione juratoria, quod sine licentia et literis specialibus 
conventus se electum non gereret, vel literas conventus de rato, quas habebat, alicui 
promulgaret, assumptis secum de conventu quibusdam monachis, curiam Romanam 
adivit, donec probarent si rem inchoatam in curia Romana possent perducere ad effectum. 
Sed electus praefatus, statim ut in Flandriam applicuisset, spreto quod fecerat jura- 
mento, se Cantuariensem esse electum clara voce confitetur . . . literas insuper con- 
ventus, quas de rato habebat, quibuslibet ostendit,’ &c. The clause donec ... ad 
effectum in the above is ambiguous. Professor Powicke, who read this article in manu- 
script and was good enough to communicate some notes on it to me, takes it to refer 
to the appeal of the monks against the suffragans, which Wendover has omitted from 
his narrative. I had previously taken it to refer solely to the secret election. 

2 Gervase, ii., liv-lv. 3 Ibid. 98-9. 

‘Ibid. 99. ‘Contra prohibitionem conventus sub anathemate factam.’ This 
clause, which is meaningless as it stands in Gervase’s narrative, refers to the oath 
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been regularly elected, but intruded’ by the king. The pope 
therefore quashed this election and accredited delegates from 
Canterbury elected Langton. Gervase is, in this version, certainly 
guilty of much suppressio veri, but it would seem that he makes 
no statement that is formally untrue. 

The midnight election of Reginald, his immediate departure, 
and his boastful indiscretion in Flanders, thus appear only in 
Wendover. Even in default of a contradictory version, it would 
be impossible to accept the story as it stands. Though ‘snap’ 
elections were not unknown in the twelfth century,' it would not 
be credible that the Canterbury community, probably well over 
a hundred strong * and experienced in recent controversy, would 
allow a few of the younger monks to elect the second in command 
and then send him straightway off to Rome with official letters 
from the whole body.* It would be equally incredible that 
John, who is known from official records to have been at Canter- 
bury two days after Hubert Walter’s death, should not have got 
wind of the tumultuary election and the departure of the subprior 
and his friends, but should have waited for a deputation to 
approach him asking for permission to elect. Fortunately, 
however, the clear statements of Innocent demolish Wendover’s 
account, for the pope more than once, when giving the reasons 
alleged by Reginald’s opponents against his election, and accepted 
by the pope himself, makes no mention whatever of its tumultuary 
or unrepresentative nature, while he bases his decision on the 
fact that it took place after due appeal had been made by both 
monks and bishops to Rome,‘ i.e. certainly not before John’s 
visit to Canterbury in July. 

The whole story may be reconstructed as follows from the 
letters of Innocent, supplemented by the official records of John’s 
actions and a little help from other sources. Valuable corro- 
boration is given to the pope by the well-informed and con- 
temporary Gesta Innocentii, composed during Innocent’s lifetime, 
probably by an official in the Curia, which gives a short notice 


taken by Reginald on his election (which Gervase drops out of his story) and is an 
interesting proof that the chronicler was abbreviating from fuller records before him. 

1 e.g. the abbatial election at Peterborough in 1131; v. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle [E] 
sub anno. 

? There were a hundred monks under Lanfranc, and apparently 150 at a later date 
(Gervase, ii. 368; cf. also William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, p. 71), but the 
number may have fallen, as according to the Winchester Annals (Annales Monastici, 
ed. Luard, vol. ii), swb anno 1207, only sixty-four monks were expelled, though this 
number presumably does not include the novices, the invalids who remained, and the 
party at Rome. 

3 Wendover himself, loc. sup. cit., states more than once that he had these official 
letters. 


* Innoc. Reg. ix. 206 (Migne, cexv, col. 1045): ‘ post multas appellationes ad sedem 
apostolicam rationabiliter interpositas ’. 
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of the Canterbury election ; this has hitherto not been used by 
English writers.* 

Hubert Walter died after a long illness at Tenham on 13 July, 
and was buried at Canterbury on the following day.? John, 
who must have known that the archbishop was dying (he 
had received extreme unction on 10 July) and whose practice 
it was to visit the chapters of vacant sees,* hastened from 
Buckinghamshire to Canterbury, arriving on Friday, 15 July, 
and remained there till the following Wednesday.* The monks 
put forward their traditional claim to be the sole electors 
and to choose one of their own number. Representatives of 
the suffragan bishops were also present, it would seem, to put 
in their counter-claim to share in the election. John gave the 
monks fair words, and persuaded both parties to postpone the 
election till December.’ Shortly afterwards (no indication is 
given of the precise date) bishops and monks decided to appeal 
to Rome as to the rights of election ; at about the same time, 
John, probably acting in collusion with the bishops, sent agents 
to Rome secretly, in hopes of obtaining from Innocent an order 
to the convent to elect a specific candidate, no doubt John of 
Norwich. It was when the monks heard of this that they 
resolved to checkmate the move by holding a secret election, 


only to be exploited if need arose. It may well be that the 
leading spirits in this were the monks in the middle of the com- 
munity rather than the seniors.? After a number of candidates 
had been nominated, they were reduced to the three chief officials 


1 It is printed in Migne, ccxiv, and the relevant passage is § cxxxi in col. 1715. 

® Gervase gives this date (iii id. Jul.) and the day of the week in his Actus Pontificum 
(ii. 413); in the Gesta Regum (ii. 98) the date is given as iitt id. Jul., probably by 
scribal error, as he goes on to say that John arrived at Canterbury die tertia, which 
is known from the Patent Roll to have been the 15th. Stubbs accepts 13th in 
his Registrum Sacrum, though in the account quoted above he takes the earlier date. 

’ For this see Else Giitschow, Innocenz III und England, pp. 112 seqq. 

* According to the Itinerarium Johannis Regis Angliae, compiled by T. D. Hardy 
and H. Ellis, in Archaeologia, xxii. 124-60, John was at Brill (Bucks.) on 13-14 July, 
and at Canterbury, over a hundred miles distant, on 15 July. This seems scarcely 
credible, despite the assertion of Matthew Paris that John travelled citius quam credi 
fas est, but the sudden move at least shows the king’s reaction to the news of the 
archbishop’s death. 

5 So Gervase, ii. 98. Innocent (viii. 161; Migne, col. 741) quotes the bishops’ 
proctor as stating: ‘quod monachi usque ad festum Beati Andreae statuerant cum 
episcopis inducias super electione tractandi ’. 

® So Gervase, ii. 98-9, and the letter from Canterbury quoted by Innocent, ix. 34 
(col. 837): ‘cum audiszetis pro certo quod ... J, rex Anglorum illustris et... 
suffraganei nuntios suos ad sedem apostolicam direxissent ut a nobis ad vos litteras 
obtinerent pro aliqua certa persona in archiepiscopum assumenda ’, &c. 

* Professor Powicke pointed out that the adolescentes of Wendover (iii. 183), see 
supra, p. 214, n. 1, was changed by Matthew Paris in an autograph note to adolescentiores 
in his Historia Angl. (Rolls Ser. ii. 104). The Gesta Innocentii (loc. cit.) states that the 
monks elected their subprior secretly after the differences between themselves and the 
suffragans had proved irreconcilable, and the king had favoured the bishops. 
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of the house, prior, subprior, and precentor ; electors were then 
chosen, possibly ten in number, who promised to elect the one 
favoured by the major et sanior pars of the community, whose 
wishes were probably ascertained in a series of private interviews.' 
Their choice fell upon the subprior, Reginald, who was given 
letters from the prior and convent testifying to his valid election, 
but he was at the same time put under oath not to produce them 
unless or until it became clear that the pope was about to grant 
John’s request. Reginald and five companions forthwith left for 
Rome, ostensibly to forward the appeal against the bishops, 
actually also to thwart the king. On arrival at Rome they pro- 
ceeded at once to ask for the confirmation of the election, whether, 
as their opponents subsequently alleged, out of pure ambition, 
or, as they themselves maintained, because they sincerely felt 
that the rights of the convent were in jeopardy, cannot be decided — 
with any certainty, though the probabilities tell against Reginald.? 
Their request was countered by the bishops’ proctor, who had 
apparently no knowledge of the secret and conditional nature of 
the election, for the grounds of his opposition were that it had 
been transacted after an appeal, without the consent of the bishops 
who had a right to participate, and after both parties had agreed 
not to elect before December.* Innocent therefore stayed pro- 
ceedings, and on 10 December commissioned the abbots of St. 
Albans and Reading to collect and forward evidence on behalf 
of the monks’ claim to be sole electors ; he wrote also to the 
bishops for ir counter-evidence, and appointed 1 May 1206 
for the hearing. The whole tone of the pope’s letter to the abbots 
implies that at the moment of writing he, also, knew nothing of 
the circumstances of Reginald’s election, which he shows himself 
as ready to confirm if the allegations of the bishops’ proctor prove 
to be unfounded.‘ 

Meanwhile, unexpected developments had taken place in 
England. News had reached John of Reginald’s démarche in 
Rome ; he therefore proceeded to Canterbury (1-3 December), 
used threatening language, and asked if an election had really 
taken place. The convent, apprehensive of the consequences 

1The procedure followed at the election can be partly ascertained from the two 
accounts in Innocent’s letter, ix. 34 (Mignie, cols. 837-8), with the mention of delegati (i.e. 
electors) ; it was the method per compromissum common in all monastic elections where 
a large and unwieldy body was concerned. ‘The system can be seen at work at 
Peterborough in 1155 (Hugo Candidus, ed. Sparke, p. 89), and at Bury in 1182 (Jocelini 
Cronica in Memorials of St. Edmund's, i. 227) and in 1213 (Memorials, ii. 31 seqq.). 

2 Innocent’s letter, ix. 34, loc. cit., gives the statements of both parties. 

3 Innoc. Reg. viii. 161 (col. 741), of 11 December, 1205, repeated almost word for 
word in ix. 34 (col. 835), of 30 March 1206. 

‘Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Series), ii. 490-1. Cf. also Innoe. Reg. viii. 
161 (col. 740). Professor Powicke pointed out that Innocent’s letter to the abbots is 


found only in Paris, who presumably copied it from the archives of his house, abbot 
John being one of those commissioned by the pope. 
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of their previous action, and probably. also now weakened by 
division, replied that no election had been made.! They then, on 
3 December, renounced their previous appeal to Rome, as did the 
bishops, and in John’s presence, on 11 December, elected John 
de Gray, the bishops taking no part in the actual election, but 
signifying their approval of the choice.? Early in 1206, therefore, 
a second delegation from Canterbury appeared in Rome petition- 
ing for a confirmation of their election. 

They were opposed by the single remaining companion of 
the subprior, who alleged, first, that the second election had been 
made while the first was still swb judice ; secondly, that only a 
monk of Christ Church was eligible for the archbishopric ; and, 
finally, that letters received from home by himself and his friends 
made it clear that John de Gray had been chosen under undue 
pressure from the king.* Innocent, consequently, at some time 
before the end of March, proceeded to quash the second election 
as uncanonical, whereupon the new arrivals from Canterbury had 
their revenge by bearing witness that the election of Reginald 
had been conditional, not absolute ; that the condition had not 
been verified ; and that in consequence Reginald’s action had 
been unauthorized and contrary to the oath he had taken.‘ 

Baffled once more in his attempt to reach an issue, Innocent 
now summoned out to Rome fifteen monks of Canterbury, 
probably those most nearly concerned in Reginald’s election ; 
they were to receive full powers from the convent to elect again 
should the first election be quashed. He also sent instructions 


1 John was at Canterbury 1-3 December and again 10-13 December, 1205 (Itiner- 
arium, loc. cit. p. 143). It is noteworthy that the king did not go before the day 
originally fixed in the previous July ; in other words, he did not go solely because he 
had heard disquieting news from Rome. The statement in the text is from Gervase, 
ii. 99, who is probably recording the truth; that John used threats is confirmed 
by Innocent’s letter, see infra, n. 3. 

? John’s letter to the pope announcing the election of Gray is in Rot. Pat. Joh. i. 
56. Stubbs notes that he asserts the election was made by the monks; this is also 
stated by Annal. Winton., s.a. 1204: ‘nullo episcopo praesidente, assentiente vel 
praesente’. The Gesta Innocentii, loc. cit., says the monks elected Gray: ‘ ad ipsius 
regis instantiam, cui resistere non audebant in publico ’. 

3 Innoc. Reg. ix. 34 (cols. 836-7). ‘ Per litteras vestras . . . manifeste notastis 
quod ad postulationem hujusmodi faciendam per impressionem fuistis inducti, cum 
timeretis dispendium rerum et periculum personarum.’ 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. col. 838. All previous accounts have given the number summoned as 
sixteen, but the Gesta Innocentii twice states that fifteen were called. The sixteenth 
was made up by counting the Joseph Giliberte (sic with no comma in Migne, col. 838, 
and Baluze) as two. Innocent summoned nine monks by name to come to Rome 
and give evidence concerning Reginald’s original election; it is possible that they 
were the original electors. With them are to come sex alii qui fuerint nominati. The 
words are ambiguous ; Stubbs (Historical Introductions, p. 467) took them to mean 
‘six to be named by the convent’. They might equally mean ‘the six who were 
nominated ’, sc. in the election, as the pope has shortly before alluded to tres quos inter 
ceteros nominastis on that occasion. According to the statement, thrice repeated, of 
the Barnwell Chronicler (apud Walter of Coventry, ii. 197-8) there were in the event 
only twelve electors of Langton. 
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to the king and the bishops to send proctors with full power of 
attorney. The hearing of the case for and against Reginald was 
fixed for 1 October 1206, but would seem in the event to have 
taken place at the beginning of December. 

Innocent first, after due trial, dismissed the claim of the bishops 
to take part in the election.1 He then quashed the election of 
Reginald, as having been made after appeal and with conditions 
which had not been verified.2 Finally, he called upon the dele- 
gates to proceed to a fresh election. This they did; at first 
some nominated John de Gray and others the subprior ; at last 
all agreed upon the cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, Stephen Langton. 
Almost all modern writers, following Stubbs, state that the 
delegates had made a pact with John to elect no one but Gray, 
that Langton was elected at the earnest persuasion of Innocent, 
and that one elector, Elias de Brantefeld, stood out to the end 
for Gray. The first of these assertions rests on no very good 
authority, and is probably an exaggeration, if not completely 
untrue.* The second, likewise, rests on no strictly contemporary 
evidence, though it is probably true in substance, in the sense 
that Innocent warmly recommended Langton once it was clear 
that the old divisions persisted among the electors. The third, 
which rests on two ambiguous passages in Wendover, is contra- 
dicted by Innocent’s clear and official declaration that the 
electors were unanimous in their final choice.5 

In spite of this unanimity, the king’s representatives lodged 
a protest. Innocent waited some months in the hopes of receiving 

1 Stubbs’ assertion (Historical Introductions, p. 468) that the claim of the bishops 
was dismissed without trial is contrary to Innocent’s express statement (Innoc. Reg. 
ix. 205, col. 1043): ‘ diligenter audivimus quae partes in praesentia nostra proponere 
curaverunt’ (the arguments follow). On this point the claim of the monks was 
canonically irrefragable, whatever may be thought of the desirability of the arrange- 


ment: they were the sole capitular body, and had been repeatedly recognized as such 
by Rome. 

2 Innoc. Reg. ix. 206, col. 1045, of 20 December, 1206 (Stubbs in Gervase, ii. 99, 
n. 2, gives the date by a slip or misprint as 20 Sept.). ‘Electionem .. quam post 
multas appellationes . . . et nonnullis adjectis conditionibus, quae inventae sunt 
postmodum non exstare’, &c. 

3 It rests upon a statement in the Burton Annals (Annal. Monastici, ed. Luard, 
vol. i), sub anno 1211, and in the Barnwell Chronicle (Walter of Coventry, ii. 99), whence 
(probably) it was copied into the anonymous chronicle (Gervase, ii., lxiii). Matthew 
Paris has it in an otherwise inaccurate passage quoted by Stubbs, Historical 
Introductions, p. 468 note. It is not in Wendover, and Innocent’s account of the 
election, which shows that the electors at once divided and nominated the two candi- 
dates, Reginald and Gray, tells somewhat against it. 

* Wendover (ii. 37) makes Innocent put the electors under obedience and pain of 
anathema to elect Langton. This is clearly romance. 

5 Innoc. Reg. ix. 206, col. 1045. ‘ Unanimiter convenerunt [sc. the parties of 
Gray and Reginald] caeteris [presumably the neutrals] concordantibus, in eundem 
[sc. Langton].’ This passage has suffered in punctuation, and perhaps also verbally, 
at the hands of copyists or printers. As for Elias de Brantefeld, who appears only 
in Wendover, it is not perfectly clear that he was a monk at all or, if a monk, that he 
was an elector; the words suggest rather that he was acting as agent for John. 
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a favourable reply to his conciliatory request that Langton’s 
election should be approved by the king; his hopes were dis- 
appointed, and on 17 June 1207 he consecrated the elect himself 
and bestowed on him the pallium.? 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that it is unhistorical to 
attribute to Innocent III a deep and far-seeing design throughout 
all these negotiations. Rather, he proceeded in this case as in the 
contemporary cases of Glastonbury and Evesham to allow the 
machinery of litigation to have full play according to the canons, 
regarding himself simply as the supreme administrator of legal 
justice. Only when the business of the courts had run its course 
did he act as the supreme ruler of Christendom. 


M. D. Knowtgs, 0.S.B. 


1 Cf. his letter to the suffragans given by the chronicler in Gervase, ii., lxxiv-Ixxv. 
The date is there given (ibid. lxi); Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins, 
p. 354, mistakenly puts the bestowal of the pallium in December 1206 and also asserts 
that Innocent had violated the canonical freedom of election. 








Greek Studies in England in the Early 
Sixteenth Century 


I 


: HE moment I get some money I will buy, first Greek books, 

and then clothes.’ These are the memorable words in which 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, writing to his friend James Batt, on 
12 April 1500, proclaimed his sense of the supreme importance 
of Greek.! Since his return to Paris in the beginning of February 
he had been working at the language with all his energies, and 
by the winter of 1504-5 he had become a competent Greek scholar. 
In 1505 he visited London, and there he found ‘ five or six men 
who are sound scholars (exacte docti) in both languages [i.e. Greek 
and Latin], such as not even Italy has at present’.? These 
would be Linacre, Grocyn, Latimer, More, and Lily. Tunstall 
would no doubt have been included if he had been in London, 
but it is not certain that he had returned to England from Italy 
before 1506. In a well-known letter to Erasmus, written from 
Oxford in January 1517,* William Latimer tells the story of how 
they all learnt Greek. Grocyn, he says, ‘after the first rudi- 
ments ’ (which he got at Oxford from Cornelio Vitelli, praelector 
in Greek at New College) gave two years to solid work under 
Chalcondyles and Politian, and Linacre spent two years or even 
more under the same teachers. Linacre in fact when a young 
fellow of All Souls had been left by William Tilley of Selling at 
Florence to study under Politian and Chalcondyles, and here he 
was joined by Grocyn.* As the latter was back in England in 
1491, this must have been in 1489, and, as Chalcondyles left 
Florence for Milan in 1491 or 1492, Linacre must have remained 
in Florence at least four years, that is to say, from 1487 to 1491, 
and very likely three more, till Politian’s death in 1494. In 
1496 he took his M.D. at Padua,’ and from 1495 to 1497 he helped 
Aldus with his Aristotle. He returned to England in 1499, 


1 Opus Epistolarum D. Erasmi, ed. P. 8. Allen, i. 288. 
2 Ibid. p. 415. 3 [bid. ii. 440. 
* For Grocyn (1446 ?-1519) see the Memoir of him in Collectanea, ii., ed. M. Burrows, 
published by the Oxford Historical Society (1890, pp. 332-80). 
5 Miss R. J. Mitchell, in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1936, p. 117. 
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having just before this translated Proclus, On the Sphere, for 
Aldus. After saying modestly of himself, ‘ After six or seven 
years I am not ashamed of being ignorant of much’, Latimer 
continues : ‘I say nothing of Tunstall or Pace, whom the ignorance 
or neglect of their teacher kept back longer perhaps than their 
abilities needed ’. Latimer, who had been a fellow of All Souls 
in 1489, met Grocyn and Linacre in Italy, and there is reason for 
supposing that both he and Grocyn, as well as Linacre, helped 
Aldus with his Aristotle. The ‘six or seven years’ that he spent 
in Italy were probably from 1496 to 1502 or 1503. In 1498 or 
1499 Richard Pace found him at Padua, and together with 
Cuthbert Tunstall, who joined them a little later, they became 
fellow-students under Nicolas Leonicenus. 

Pace remained in Italy till 1515, but in 1508 he gave up his 
studies for diplomatic work. Tunstall must have returned to 
England by 1506, when he was presented to the living of Barmston, 
the first of a long series of preferments. But the movements of 
the three friends in Italy cannot be precisely determined. Latimer 
may have remained at Padua, especially if he was helping Aldus, 
but of his subsequent migrations nothing seems to be known. 
His master, Leonicenus, went from Padua first to Ferrara and 
then to Bologna, and Latimer perhaps followed him. Pace 
certainly went to Bologna, probably not later than 1501, when 
he attended the lectures of Paolo Bombace or Bombasio.? In 
January 1504 he delivered at Venice an oration on the study of 
Greek, and in December 1508 Erasmus met him at Ferrara.* 
Tunstall took an LL.D. degree at Padua, and there between 
1501 and 1503 he became intimate with Jerome Busleiden, the 
wealthy friend of More and Erasmus who founded the Collegium 
Trilingue at Louvain. Other lecturers of high repute at Padua 
at this time besides Leonicenus were Marcus Musurus, 1501 to 
1509, and Pietro Pomponazzi, who lectured on philosophy till 
1509. But who was the teacher whose ‘ignorance or neglect ’ 
kept back Pace and Tunstall? It was certainly not Leonicenus, 
for this distinguished scholar who, like Linacre and the French- 
men, Cop and Ruel, was reforming the study of medicine with the 
help of the ancients, was not only thoroughly competent, but was 
till the end of his life the affectionate friend of all the three English 
scholars.* 


1 Printed by Aldus in Scriptores Astronomici Veteres, Venice, 1499. 

* Bombace was Reader in Rhetoric at Bologna from 1505 to 1512. 

3 See Jervis Wegg, Richard Pace, 1932. Pace’s De Fructu, 1517, has a few auto- 
biographical details. 

* Nicolas Leonicenus (1428-1524) of Lonigo (about equidistant from Vicenza and 
Verona) went to Ferrara in 1464, became professor at Padua in 1497, and after his 
retirement returned to Ferrara, where he died. He translated works of Aristotle, 
Dio Cassius, and Lucian. Several of his letters to his English friends are printed by 
Cardinal Gasquet in Cardinal Pole and his Early Friends, 1927. 
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Finally, Latimer speaks of Sir Thomas, or as we must now 
call him, St. Thomas More. ‘ You yourself know how acute he 
is, how eager his intellect is, and with what energy he follows 
up anything that he has begun.’ From what goes before, it 
is evident that Latimer is referring to More’s knowledge of 
Greek. More went to Oxford, probably to Canterbury College, 
in 1492, when he was fourteen, and according to his son-in-law 
and biographer, William Roper, was ‘sufficiently instructed in 
the Greek and Latin tongues’. ‘ Sufficiently ’ is a relative term, 
and may only mean that he acquired the rudiments of Greek, 
doubtless from Grocyn, who began to lecture at Oxford in 1491. 
Harpsfeld says that ‘for the short time of his abode, and for his 
age he wonderfully profited in the knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek tongues’. Towards the end of 1501 More himself writes 
to John Holt : ‘I am giving up Latin and taking to Greek’ and 
speaks of Grocyn as his teacher ; ! and in a letter to Colet dated 
23 October and almost certainly of the year 1504, he says: ‘I 
pass my time with Grocyn, Linacre and our dear friend, Lily. 
The first, as you know is, in your absence, the only master of 
my life, the second is the director of my studies, the third is my 
dearest confidant.’ * The only other reference that he makes to 
Linacre’s teaching is in the well-known letter to Martin Dorpius, 
in which he speaks of attending his lectures on the Meteorologica 
of Aristotle.* 

William Lily, Grocyn’s godson, who is not mentioned by 
Latimer, entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1486 (probably), 
and after taking his degree went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
On his return he stopped at Rhodes and lived there for some years, 
learning Greek from some of the refugees from Constantinople. 
Later he studied at Rome under Pomponius Laetus and Sulpitius 
Verulanus, the author of a popular Latin grammar. In 1495 he 
settled in London, where he became very intimate with More. 
In about 1504 the two friends amused themselves with translat- 
ing poems from the Greek anthology into Latin elegiacs.4 A 
little later, 1505-6, we find More translating Lucian with Erasmus, 
taking as his share the Cynicus, the Necromanteia, and the Philop- 
seudes. His Latin is rather awkward and his choice of words 
not always happy, but the Greek is correctly rendered. 

Thus, when Erasmus speaks of More and his fellow-scholars 


1 Anglia, xiv. (1892), 1497-9. 2 Stapleton, T’'res Thomae, 1688, p. 23. 

3‘ Quum ipse iam olim idem Aristotelis opus audirem Graece, eodem mihi inter- 
pretante Linacro’ (Thomae Mori Lucubrationes, Basle, 1863). 

* Published at Basle by Froben in 1518 together with More’s Epigrammata (Lucu- 
brationes, pp. 165 ff.), and preceded by a dedicatory letter from Beatus Rhenanus to 
Pirkheimer, in which he praises highly More’s work and speaks of Lily as ‘ aliquot 
annos commoratus’ at Rhodes. See also Briefwechsel des Beatus Rhenanus, ed. 
Horawitz und Hartfelder, Leipzig, 1886, p. 103. 
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in London as being equal to any that Italy had, he was hardly 
exaggerating, especially if he was thinking of native Italians. 
For the best scholars in Italy at that time—Janus Lascaris, 
Marcus Musurus, Chalcondyles—were all Greeks. 

Now there are three things to be noted about this little band 
of English scholars. First, all except More had acquired their 
Greek scholarship in Italy. Some indeed had learnt the rudi- 
ments in this country—Linacre at Canterbury from Tilley, 
Grocyn at Oxford from Vitelli, and Latimer possibly also at 
Oxford from Grocyn. But all three, as well as Pace, Tunstall, 
and Lily, pursued their studies for several years in Italy, though 
Lily must already have acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the language from the Greeks in Rhodes. Secondly, they were 
all Oxford men.1 Thirdly, none of them except Lily were, when 
Erasmus wrote, engaged in regular teaching. More, the only 
one not in orders, was practising at the bar; Linacre was court 
physician, and only gave an occasional course of lectures or took 
an occasional pupil, as for instance More and Sir Thomas Elyot, 
the author of The Governour. Grocyn, who was appointed to 
the living of St. Laurence Jewry in 1496, settled in London, 
perhaps in 1497, at any rate before 1500, and his only pupil that 
we know of besides Croke, who was his servant-pupil, is More. 
Pace did not return from Italy, where for the last six years he 
had been employed on diplomatic missions, till 1515, and for 
another ten years he was in constant employment on similar 
work, being regarded as the ablest English diplomatist of his 
time. In 1519 he was appointed dean of St. Paul’s, but hard 
work had already broken down his health. His residence was 
constantly interrupted by employment abroad or illness, and 
though he held the deanery till his death in 1536, for the last 
eight years of his life he was physically and mentally a complete 
wreck. 

Tunstall, whom Cardinal Pole declared to be the greatest 
English scholar, took orders after his return from Padua and 
began a long course of ecclesiastical preferment which culminated 
in the sees, first of London (1522) and then of Durham (1530). 
He also held the offices of master of the rolls and keeper of the 
privy seal, and during all the best years of his life was constantly 
employed in diplomatic work. Of Latimer’s life after his return 
from Italy in 1502 or 1503 little is known. He was a prebend of 
Salisbury and rector of Weston-under-Edge and Saintbury, two 

1 Pace, however, is doubtful. Dr. Magrath, The Queen’s College, 1921, says that 


he ‘ seems to have been sent to Queen’s ’ but gives no evidence for it. Tunstall, owing 
to the breaking out of the plague at Oxford, migrated from Balliol to King’s Hall, 
Cambridge. 

2 He bequeathed about a dozen books, including a Homer, two or three other Greek 
works, a Greek lexicon, and a Greek grammar, to the University of Cambridge library. 
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adjoining villages on the Cotswolds.' In about 1513 he became 
tutor to Reginald Pole. Lily was the one teacher among these 
scholars. He was appointed by Colet in 1512 to be the first 
high master of St. Paul’s school, and if, as his son says, it is true 
that he was a master for fifteen years before his death in 1522, 
he must have been employed in some sort of teaching from 1507.? 
In the Statutes of St. Paul’s Colet declares that the high master 
shall be ‘learned in good and clean Latin literature and also in 
Greek if such may be gotten’ and ‘I would they (the scholars) 
were taught all way in good literature both Latin and Greek ’. 
But, while he mentions certain Latin authors by name, he says 
nothing about Greek authors.* Lily, however, had certainly 
two Greek pupils, John Clements and Thomas Lupset. 

Neither Oxford nor London had produced a school of Greek 
studies ; it was now the turn of Cambridge. She had an admirable 
leader in St. John Fisher, bishop of Rochester (1504), president 
of Queens’ College (1505), and chancellor of the university (1505), 
whose association with Margaret Beaufort, countess of Richmond 
and mother of the king, Henry VII, had already produced fruitful 
results. The acquaintance began in 1494, when as senior proctor 
he attended a dinner given by her at Greenwich. In 1504 he 
became her confessor and the first holder of the professorship of 
divinity which bears her name, and which she founded on his 
advice, or at least with his encouragement. In 1505, with his 
help, she founded Christ’s College, and St. John’s College also 
honours her as its foundress. Her death in 1509 prevented her 
from completing her designs, but thanks to the exertions and 
pecuniary help of Fisher, who was one of her executors, the work 
was carried through on the liberal scale that she had intended, 
and in 1511 the college received its charter. In neither the 
statutes of Christ’s, nor in the original statutes of St. John’s, 
nor in those of 1524, is there any specific mention of Greek studies, 
but in those of 1530, which Fisher revised himself, provision is 
made for a Greek lecturer with the annual stipend of £3. This 
with other lectureships and some additional fellowships was 
provided for by money and lands given by Fisher himself.® 

The year 1511, which saw the foundation of St. John’s, is 
also memorable for the arrival of Erasmus at Queens’, and this 


1 At Weston-under-Edge he has left his initials in the stone-work of the vicarage, 
and at Saintbury there is a contemporary medallion of him in the East Window (Allen, 
The Age of Erasmus, 1914, p. 128). 

2*Quo in munere annis quindecim se exercuit’ (G. Lilius, Virorwm aliquot in 
Britannia—elogia, Venice, 1548). 

3 J. H. Lupton, A Life of John Colet, new ed. 1909, Appendix A. 

* Grace Book B, ed. Mary Bateson, 1903, part i. p. 68. 

5 See The. Funeral Sermon of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, preached by Bishop 
Fisher, ed. J. Hymers, 1840; Thomas Baker, History of the College of St. John, ed. 
J. E, B. Mayor (2 vols. 1869, i. 100). 
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probably was also due to the initiative of Fisher. Erasmus’s first 
visit to this country had been made in the autumn and winter 
of 1499, but it does not appear that he made Fisher’s acquaint- 
ance on this occasion. Probably he did not, for most of his time 
was spent at Oxford. His second visit was in 1505-6, and though 
there is no mention of Fisher in the first four letters that he wrote 
on this occasion from London, it is possible that one of these was 
written at the bishop’s London residence, Rochester House in 
Southwark.! It was doubtless at his invitation that he came to 
Cambridge and was lodged at Queens’ for a short time—between 
22 August 1505 and 12 April (Easter Day) 1506.2 According to 
Dr. Caius he was in Cambridge at the time of Henry VII’s state 
visit * on 22 April and the following days, and Allen reasonably 
conjectures that it was in view of this important visit that Fisher 
had brought him down to Cambridge, perhaps with other scholars.* 
While at Cambridge, being already a B.D. of Paris, he applied 
to the university for admission to the degree of doctor. The 
permission was granted, but he never proceeded to the degree.® 
This permission to take his D.D. without performing the necessary 
acts is a testimony to Erasmus’s growing reputation. But it was 
not till the publication of a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
his Adagia by Aldus in 1508 that he became really famous. On 
his visit to Rome in 1509 he was welcomed as an equal not only 
by eminent scholars but by the princes of the Church. In July, 
having received a glowing report from Mountjoy of the new king,*® 
he left Rome for England, and on his arrival there took up his 
residence in the house of his friend More. It was here, as is well 
known, that he wrote the Moriae Encomium. It was published 
in 15117 and proved to be the most immediately popular of all 
his writings. But beyond the fact that he paid two flying visits 
to Paris in April and June 1511, nothing is positively known of 
his movements at this time until we find him at Cambridge in 


1 Allen, i. 415. ‘ Londini ex aedibus episcopalibus.’ This, Allen points out, 
may have been either Winchester House, Rochester House, or Lambeth. 

2° 1505. Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus fuit pensionarius 21° Henrici sept.’ 
(Walker MS. in Queens’ College, quoted by W. G. Searle, History of Queens’ College, 
2 vols. 1867, i. 135). 

3° Et paulo ante rostrum adventum (1529) inter alios Erasmus Roterodamus 
vir notae famae et doctrinae qui circa annum Dom 1506 (quo tempore Henr. etiam 7 
Angliae Rex prudentissimus Cantabrigiam invisit) Cantabrigiae vixit, Graecas literas 
perlegit ’ (Hist. acad. Cant. 1574, p. 187). 

4 Allen, i. 201. 

5 Ibid. p. 190 (intr. to Ep. 64); Grace Book I’, ed. W. G. Searle, Cambridge, 1908, 
p. 146, and Grace Book B, part i. p. 222: ‘ Hoc anno [1506] concessa erat D. Erasmo 
Roterdamo facultas incipiendi in theologia Cantabrigie ’. = 

® Mountjoy to Erasmus (27 May 1509), Allen, i. 449 ff. The letter was really com- 
posed by Mountjoy’s secretary, Ammonius (Allen, The Age of Erasmus (1914), p. 183). 

7 There is no date to the first edition, but the dedication to More is dated 9 June, 
and the year, though not given, is evidently 1511. See Allen, i. 459. 
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August of that year. Indeed, except for two letters of April 
1511 to his friend Ammonius, who had been living with him in 
More’s house, we have no letters of his between December 1508 
and 24 August 1511, when he wrote to Colet from Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Among the missing letters there was probably some 
correspondence between him and Fisher which referred to the 
Cambridge lectureship. In September 1511 he begins a letter to 
him with ‘ Tantis et officiis et beneficiis toties a te provocatus’! 
which seems to confirm the view that it was Fisher who brought 
him to Cambridge. 

The chambers allotted to him were in the short square turret 
which rises at the south-west angle of the original court. They 
consisted of a large room on the second floor with a small adjoin- 
ing room (now a bathroom) for his servant, and another small 
room, supposed with good reason to have been his oratory, which 
is approached by a very short flight of narrow stairs. From the 
south windows there is an attractive view, which was of course 
much more open in his day, of the green fields and the river.? 
Erasmus tells us very little about his lectures, which were naturally 
meant for beginners. ‘ Up till now’, he writes on 16 October 
1511 to his friend Ammonius, ‘I have used the grammar of 
Chrysoloras as a text book (perlegimus), but to a small class ; 
perhaps if I get a larger audience I shall try (auspicabimur) the 
grammar of Theodorus.’* The Greek grammar or Hrotemata 
of Manuel Chrysoloras, who was appointed to a chair of Greek 
at Florence in 1496, was first printed about 1478. Gilles de 
Gourmont printed it in 1507, and this was doubtless the edition 
that Erasmus used, for Aldus’s edition and Gourmont’s second 
edition, revised by Aleandro and his pupil Francois Vatable, did 
not appear till 1512. The grammar of Theodore Gaza, which 
was a larger work, was first published in 1495 by Aldus. Gourmont 
printed it in 1516. 

It is not very clear how Erasmus was paid. In a letter to 
his friend, Servatius Rogerus, Prior of Steyn, in July 1514, he 
says that he taught Greek at Cambridge for several months 
gratis.‘ But this must mean that his fees from individual pupils 
were only paid voluntarily, for a letter has been preserved in 
the Record Office from some university (evidently Cambridge) 
to Lord Mountjoy imploring him for assistance to pay their Greek 


1 Allen, i. 469. 

* Erasmus’s principal room is now partitioned off into a sitting-room, a bedroom, 
andalobby. The oratory is just as it was, except for a small window, which may have 
been slightly enlarged. The account by Andrew Paschal, fellow of the college, written 
in 1680, which is often quoted, is incorrect and misleading. I have to thank the 
present occupant, Mr. C. T. Seltman, for his kindness in showing me the rooms and 
explaining their history. 

3 Allen, i. 473. 4 Ibid. 569. 
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teacher, to whom they have promised an immense stipend 
(immensum stipendium) ; otherwise Greek studies will be ruined.! 
I infer from this that Erasmus received a small stipend, but that 
he did not find it enough, and so the university, wishing him to 
retain his services, promised him a larger one. In a letter to 
Colet of 29 October 1511 he harps upon his poverty,? and in one 
written about the same time to his friend Roger Wentford, the 
master of the famous St. Anthony’s school in Threadneedle Street, 
he speaks of his empty purse and adds, ‘ Caeterum fortiter esurio ’.* 
However, things improved. In March 1512 Archbishop Warham 
gave him the living of Aldington in Kent, worth a hundred nobles 
(£33 6s. 8d.), and though, finding his ignorance of English a 
difficulty, he resigned it in July, he was allowed to draw a yearly 
pension of £20 from the living. For many years he received 
with more or less regularity a pension of £20 from Lord Mountjoy. 
His duties at Cambridge seem to have sat lightly upon him. For 
a great part of the year 1512 he was in London, and there are only 
two letters (19 February and 19 May) both to Ammonius, from 
Cambridge for that year. The next letter from Cambridge is 
dated 11 July [1513],5 but there is a gap in his correspondence 
between the autumn of 1512 and that date, which Allen suggests 
may be due to illness. The rest of 1513 was spent in Cambridge 
exc pt for two short absences, when he retired on account of the 
plague to the country, probably to Landbeach, where his friend 
William Gorrell lived. In January or February 1514 he finally 
left Cambridge. 

Among his favourite and more distinguished pupils was 
Henry Bullock * of Queens’, whose name he Latinises into Bovillus. 
He was about twenty-eight, a fellow of the college and in orders, 
when he came under Erasmus. When Wolsey visited Cambridge 
in state in 1520, he was chosen to deliver the oration at his re- 
ception by the senate. Perhaps owing to this, Wolsey had a high 
opinion of him and made him one of his chaplains. He was 
Greek scholar enough to translate one of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
in 1522 we find him lecturing on St. Matthew’s Gospel. In the 
same year he was appointed to the rectory of St. Martin’s, Ludgate 
Hill. He had feeble health and died in 1526. John Watson,’ 
a fellow of Peterhouse (1501-16) and afterwards master of Christ’s 

1 Allen, i. 613 (State Papers, Henry VIII, § 5,f. 21). He gives the date as 1511 
or 1513? The earlier date is more probable, as in 1513 Erasmus was better off. 

2 Ibid. p. 478. 3 Ibid. p. 484. 

4 Ibid. p. 501. The Nunof Kent came from Aldington. Richard Master, a fellow 
of King’s, who was appointed to the living in 1514, suffered with her at Tyburn in 
os The year-date is missing, but 1513 is probably correct (ibid. p. 583). 

® Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, 1858, i. 33. ‘ Bovillus graviter Graecatur,’ 


writes Erasmus to Ammonius (Allen, i. 513). 
7 Cooper, i. 39. 
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(1523-30), was another graduate pupil. Like Bullock he addresses 
Erasmus as ‘ praeceptor meus ’,! but, though he had the reputa- 
tion of a learned theologian, he does not appear to have carried 
his Greek studies very far. 

Undergraduate pupils were Robert Aldridge and John Bryan, 
both of King’s. Aldridge * accompanied Erasmus on his cele- 
brated pilgrimage to Walsingham, and helped him when he 
was preparing his editions of St. Jerome (the first edition) and 
some of the prose works of Seneca. He was head master of 
Eton from 1515 to 1521, then a fellow (1536), and finally 
provost from 1536 to 1547. Of his introduction of Greek to 
Eton I shall speak later. His fellow-Etonian and Kingsman, 
John Bryan, had a reputation for learning both in Greek and 
Latin. Having been appointed reader in logic in the university, 
he lectured for two years on Aristotle on purely humanistic lines, 
a proceeding which must have won the warm approval of his 
master.® 

But by far the most distinguished of Erasmus’s pupils was 
Thomas Lupset (1495-1530). The son of a prosperous gold- 
smith, he was admitted in boyhood to the household of Dean 
Colet, who remarking his promise as a scholar® had him taught 
Latin and Greek by Lily * and sent him to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Here he became the pupil of Erasmus and, like Aldridge, 
was privileged to help him in his work for his edition of St. Jerome.’ 
In 1514 he left Cambridge without having taken a degree, and 
from 1517 to 1519 studied in Paris, where he supervised the 
printing by Gourmont, without the author’s knowledge, of the 
second edition of More’s Utopia (1517).8 He returned to England 
in 1519 and either towards the end of that year, or early in 
1520, succeeded Clements as Wolsey’s reader in humanity. More 
speaks of the great success of his lectures.2 Resigning the post 
in 1523 he joined his friend Pole at Padua, apparently as tutor 
to Wolsey’s natural son, Thomas Winter.” Here he remained, 
except for a short visit to Paris, for three years, becoming great 
friends with Pace,!! and helping to edit Aldus and Galen (1525). 


1 Allen, ii. 194 and 413. 2 Cooper, i. 142; Allen, i. 540. 3 Cooper, i. 87. 

*See J. A. Gee, The Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, Yale University Press, 
1928—an exhaustive work of real scholarship ; it corrects some errors in the account 
of Lupset in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

5*Tuus, vere tuus alumnus’ (Erasmus to Colet—Allen, i. 527). 

® Probably at St. Paul’s School, which though not formally founded till 1512, was 
in working order by August 1510 (see Gee, p. 33). Dr. Gee thinks there is a strong 
probability that the young student in Erasmus’s Colloquy, Pietas Puerilis, is drawn 
from Lupset. 

7 Allen, i. 58 ff. In a letter of September 1517 (ibid. iii. 89) he addresses Erasmus 
as ‘ Mi praeceptor observantissime ’. 

8 Lupset to Erasmus (ibid. p. 89) and Erasmus’s answer (ibid. p. 112). 

® Ibid. iv. 207. 10 Gee, pp. 104-6. 1 Tbid. p. 116. 
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In 1528 he joined Winter, now dean of Wells, in Paris as his 
guardian and tutor. In 1529 he returned to England and died 
there of tuberculosis in 1530, leaving behind him the memory 
of his learning and piety. He was not only a good Greek and 
Latin scholar, but in the words of Dr. Gee he is an ‘ interesting 
and important figure in the development of English scholarship ’, 
that is to say, of English literary prose. The English works that 
may be confidently assigned to him are a translation of a sermon 
of St. Chrysostom, A T'reatise of Charitie, A Compendious Treatise, 
Teaching the Arte of Dieying Well, and An Exhortacion to Young 
Men.* 

In the year 1513, when Lupset was helping Erasmus with his 
edition of St. Jerome, a fellow of Corpus, named Richard Reynolds, 
took his degree of B.D.?, He soon afterwards became a Bridgetine 
monk of Sion House, Isleworth, and his friend Cardinal Pole says 
of him that he was the only English monk who was well versed 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. One would like to think that he 
attended Erasmus’s lectures, but there is no evidence of this. 
Together with some of the Charterhouse monks he was executed 
with great barbarity in 1535 for refusing to recognize the royal 
supremacy. 

If Erasmus’s Cambridge lectures did not produce a large 
number of Greek scholars, the seed that he sowed both there and 
in this country generally was far from fruitless. Thanks to his 
European reputation and to his friendship with scholars like 
More, Colet, Pace, and Tunstall, and with patrons like Fisher 
and Fox and Warham, of whom the last two had great political 
influence and were in high favour with the young king, his ideas 
on learning and education fell on receptive soil and bore fruit in 
the dissemination of learning in both universities. 

His departure from this country in 1514 was not only a serious 
loss to learning, but it made more evident than ever how greatly 
the study of Greek in this country was being hampered by the 
lack of teachers. The letter from Latimer from which I have 
already quoted is instructive on this point. It appears that 
Fisher, though he was nearer sixty than fifty, wanted to have 
lessons in Greek, and that Erasmus had suggested to Latimer 
that he should be his teacher. But Latimer declined and advised 
that an Italian should be procured.* Erasmus in his answer says 
that he would rather have Linacre or Tunstall for a teacher than 
any Italian.‘ Earlier in the letter he declared that Italy had 
many fewer distinguished scholars than when Latimer was 
studying there. This was very true, for after the death of Politian 


1 See Gee, pp. 157-97. No work of Lupset’s was printed in his lifetime. 
2 Grace Book I, pp. 107-8. 3 Allen, i. 442. 


4 Ibid. p. 486. 5 Ibid. p. 485. 
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in 1494 Greek scholarship in Italy steadily declined. Chalcon- 
dyles, indeed, lived till 1511, and Musurus, another Greek, till 
1517, but after the latter’s death only Leonicenus was left. Petrus 
Victorius, whom Sandys regards as the greatest Greek scholar 
of Italy, did not begin his career as a professor till twenty years 
later. 

Latimer’s refusal and the lack of any English teacher in his 
place must have brought home to Fisher the desirability of 
putting the study of Greek in this country upon a more stable 
footing. Probably he discussed the matter with Erasmus when 
the latter was staying with him at Rochester House in August 
1516.1 At any rate he took practical steps in 1518 by appoint- 
ing Richard Croke Greek reader in the University of Cambridge.” 
Croke * (1489-1558) was admitted a scholar of King’s from Eton 


‘on 4 April 1506, but gave up his scholarship about August 1508 


to become a pupil-servant of Grocyn’s in London.* In 1511 
he went to Paris and completed his studies under Girolamo 
Aleandro, who was at that time lecturing there with the greatest 
success. He also became connected with Gilles de Gourmont’s 
newly-established Greek press, probably acting as his reader. 
It was in this capacity that he took part in the printing of the 
Moriae Encomium (probably 1511).5 It is a sign of his friendly 
relations with both Aleandro and Gourmont that he stood god- 
father with the former to Gourmont’s infant nephew. For 1512 
he went to Louvain, where he lectured with no great success, 
then to Cologne, and then to Leipzig. 

Here he attracted large and appreciative audiences, among 
them being the distinguished German scholar, Camerarius, who 
came to Leipzig in 1515 and who speaks in glowing terms of the 
enthusiasm created by the lectures. ‘ Crocus regnat in academia 
Lipsicensi ’, writes Erasmus to Linacre in June 1516.7. He did 
not confine himself to lecturing, for in 1516 he published at 
Leipzig a translation of the Fourth Book of Gaza’s Greek grammar 
and a small Greek grammar of his own composition, the first 
Greek grammar written by an Englishman.’ From Leipzig he 

1 Allen, ii. 317, 320 and 321 (letters written by Erasmus from Rochester House), 

** Non a quolibet huc missus sum, sed a Roffensi episcopo, a Cancellario vestro’ 
(Croke, Orationes, AY r°—see below, p. 233, n. 1). 

3 See J. T. Sheppard, Richard Croke, 1919. 

‘* Minister ac discipulus’ (Allen, i. 467). Croke himself speaks of both Linacre 
and Grocyn as his teachers. 

5 Erasmus says it was printed with the worst type (pessimis formulis) and with 
innumerable errors (depravatissime) (ibid. ii. 19). There is no date to the first edition 
but 1511 seems fairly certain. 

*See J. G. Boehm, Specimen Litteranae Lipsicae, Leipzig 1761; Camerarius, 
Narratio de H. Eobano Hesso, Nuremberg, 1553, pp. 5 f. 

7 Allen, ii, 247. 

8 Tabulae Grecas literas compendio discere cupientibus sane quam utiles, V. Schumann, 
Leipzig, 1516. A letter from the senate and consuls of the university is dated 1 April. 
[Note continued on page 232. 
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went in 1516 to Dresden where according to Emser ‘ he taught for 
two years the elements of Greek’.1 In the spring of 1517 we 
find him carrying letters to Erasmus at Antwerp from corre- 
spondents at Dresden,? Leipzig,* and Frankfort. He was 
evidently on his way to England, having been recommended to 
the king by the duke of Saxony. Doubtless he had heard of a 
project to appoint him to a readership at Cambridge, or he would 
not have given up his successful career in Germany and the 
liberal stipend paid him by the duke.> A similar offer was made 
to him by Oxford, but in spite of his being urged to accept it by 
no less distinguished Oxonians than Warham, More, Linacre, and 
Grocyn, he declined it in favour of his own university. He was 
appointed, as I have said, in 1518, but it was not till the following 
year that he delivered what was no doubt his inaugural lecture. 

It is an eloquent panegyric on Greece and the Greeks. With 
much learning he records their achievements in astronomy, 
mathematics, music, medicine (with a reference to Linacre, Cop, 
and Ruel, the restorers of Greek medicine), philosophy, history, 
and poetry. He dwells especially on the importance of the New 
Testament and the Greek Fathers for theology. Then he pays 
a tribute to the leading English humanists, to Linacre, Grocyn, 
Tunstall, Stokesley, More, and Pace—‘to Pace, commended by 
Erasmus himself, Erasmus, your own Greek professor ; would 
that you had been able to keep him. Swecedi in Erasmi locum 
ego. 7 

Stokesley, who appears in the oratio as Stopleius and in a 
letter of Erasmus as Stocsleiius,? has not been mentioned before 
in these pages, but though he is not so well known as the other 
scholars to whom Croke pays tribute, he deserves his place among 
them. He was a fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, in 1495, and 
principal of Magdalen Hall (1498). Pace met him at Rome 
before 1514, and Erasmus says that he knew three languages 
well (haud vulgariter peritus) and was a first-class theologian. 
He was bishop of London from 1530 to his death in 1538, having 
been appointed by Henry VIII as a reward for his services in 
Italy on behalf of the divorce. As a bishop he proved no less 


relentless towards heretics than he had been formerly obsequious 
to the king. 


King’s College library has a copy from the library of A.-F. Didot with Croke’s coat 
of arms engraved and coloured on the title-page. The printing is excellent, especially 
the Greek. 

1 Allen, ii. 506. By two years Emser doubtless means part of 1516 and part of 
1517. Boehm says nothing about Dresden. 

? From Emser. 3 Allen, ii. 506. 4 Ibid. p. 554 (30 April 1517). 

5 Orationes, b, iii. 2°. 6 Ibid. c, vii. V°. 

* The oration is partly paraphrased and partly summarized by Mullinger, The 
University of Cambridge, 1873, pp. 529-57. 

8 Allen, iii. 357. 
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As is apt to be the case, there was soon a falling off in the 
numbers of Croke’s class. So in another and shorter oration he 
pleads cleverly and persuasively forthe cause of Greek. After 
paying a tribute to his own diligence as a teacher and drawing 
an amusing picture of his hearers’ solicitude when he had some- 
times lectured to them in spite of illness and suffering, he attacks 
the obscurantists who had tried to dissuade them from studying 
Greek. He addresses himself especially to the theologians who 
in their ignorance failed to see how important Greek was for the 
New Testament and the Greek Fathers. 

In both these orations Croke appealed to his hearers’ sense 
of rivalry with Oxford. ‘The Oxford men, whom you have up 
till now vanquished in every branch of knowledge, have now 
betaken themselves to Greek learning. They watch by night, 
they go hungry, they suffer heat and cold, there is nothing they 
do not do to make it their own.’ The speaker is here evidently 
referring to the activity that had been called forth by the newly 
founded college of Corpus Christi. Its founder, Richard Fox,? 
bishop of Winchester (1447 or 8-1528), though there is no record 
of his name in the college books, had probably been an under- 
graduate of Magdalen, Oxford. In any case he did not remain 
there long, but went to Paris, and, it is supposed, took there 
the degree of doctor in canon law. He attached himself to the 
fortunes of Henry, earl of Richmond, and throughout the latter’s 
reign as Henry VII was his trusted adviser and one of the most 
important men in the kingdom. He became in rapid succession 
principal secretary of state, lord privy seal, and bishop of Exeter, 
and later was translated first to Bath and Wells, then to Durham, 
and finally, in 1501, to Winchester, the richest see in the kingdom. 
In 1507 he was elected master of Pembroke Hall, but he did not 
reside. His influence continued under the reign of Henry VIII 
till he made way for Wolsey, with whom he was on terms of 
cordial friendship. The two men had a strong bond of union in 
their active sympathy with the new learning. As one of the 
Lady Margaret’s executors Fox may perhaps have had some share 
in making the statutes of St. John’s College, but before long he 
was occupied with a project of his own, that of founding a college 
at Oxford. It was founded in 1516 under the name of Corpus 
Christi College and received its statutes in the following year. 
They are of great length, dealing in scrupulous detail with all 
matters that could possibly concern a college. Their greatest 
novelty is the institution of a public reader (lector publicus) in 

1 Orationes Richardi Croci duae, altera a cura qua utilitatem laudemque Graecae 
linguae tractat, altera a tempore, qua hortatus est Cantabrigienses, ne desertores essent 
eiusdem, Paris, Simon de Colines, 1520. The dedication by Croke to Nicholas West, 


Bishop of Ely, is dated 1 July 1519. 
2 See T. Fowler, The History of Corpus Christi College, 1893, pp. 1-27. 
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Greek, who was to lecture to the whole university, thus anticipat- 
ing by a year—but on paper only—the appointment of Croke. 
Elaborate provisions are made for his work, the subjects and the 
days of his lectures being carefully prescribed. On three days 
of the week he is to give instruction in grammar and lecture on 
certain fairly easy prose-writers (Lucian, Isocrates, Philostratus). 
On the other days he is to lecture on the Greek poets and some 
of the more difficult prose-writers. Similar regulations are laid 
down for a reader in humanity or Latin and for a reader in 
theology. The latter, it is to be noted, is to be guided in his 
interpretation of the Scriptures not by the out-of-date and in- 
ferior medieval authorities, but by the holy and ancient doctors 
both Latin and Greek, and especially Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Origin, Hilary, Chrysostom, Damascenus, and others of that 
sort.? 

The first president was Fox’s old friend, John Claymond,? 
at that time president of Magdalen. He was a diligent student, 
and some annotations by him of one or two Latin authors exist 
in manuscript. But there is no evidence that he knew Greek. 
Fox chose several other Magdalen men, including Reginald Pole, 
the future cardinal,* to be fellows or scholars of his ‘ bee-hive ’, 
as he called it, and this makes it very probable that he himself 
was a Magdalen man. He also endowed the library with most of 
the Greek and Latin classics, including the books—Latin authors 
and Latin translations of Greek authors—which his predecessor 
in the see of Durham, John Shirwood, had collected in Italy.? 

This introduction of the new learning into the university 
roused a storm of opposition. The younger partisans of the old 
learning banded themselves together under the name of Trojans 
and mobbed the Grecians in the streets. The seniors preached 
against Greek from the pulpit. Indeed, one preacher went so 
far as to denounce not only Greek, but all liberal learning. 
Logic and scholastic theology were, he said, the only deserving 
studies. This was more than More, who had been watching the 
proceedings of the Trojans, could endure, and he wrote a formal 
letter (29 March 1519) to the University of Oxford, in which 
he insisted that the knowledge of human affairs can nowhere, 
so far as he knows, be drawn so abundantly as from the poets, 
orators, and historians. As for theology, he does not see how 
anyone can attain to it without the knowledge of either Hebrew, 


1See The Foundation Statutes of Bishop Fox for Corpus Christi College, translated 
by G. R. M. Ward, 1843, c. xxii. 

2 See Allen, iii. 619—a note at the head of a letter from Erasmus to Claymond 
(27 June 1519), in which he welcomes ‘ the magnificent college that Fox has consec- 
rated to the three principal languages ’. 

’ Pole was at Magdalen from 1512 (when he was only twelve) to 1519 (see Martin 
Haile, Life of Reginald Pole, 1910). 
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or Greek, or Latin, for it dwells in the Scriptures and thence has 
made its way into the writings of the oldest and most holy 
Fathers.1_ He also spoke to Henry VIII on the subject, with the 
result that royal letters were addressed to the university forbidding 
under severe penalties the students of Greek to be molested.? 

It was a notable step to found a public readership of Greek 
in the university ; the next was to find some one to hold it. The 
obvious man was Croke, but we have seen that he refused the 
offer. As to who was the first Greek reader it is not easy to say, 
but probably it was Edward Wotton of Magdalen. Fox made 
him a fellow of Corpus in January 1521 with permission to travel 
in Italy for three years, mainly for the purpose of learning Greek, 
and with a provision that on his return he should lecture in 
Greek or Latin or both, as might be most convenient to the 
college.* In accordance with this he appears in a manuscript 
list of Greek readers as holding the post from 1524 to 1531.4 
But in the same list one David Edwards is given as the first 
reader and the date of his appointment as 1521. Seeing, however, 
that he was only nineteen in that year, Fowler’s supposition that 
he lectured as a substitute for Wotton is very reasonable. 
Wotton took the degree of M.D. at Padua, and in 1528 was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. Thus like 
Linacre he made Greek the starting-point for the study of medicine 
on Renaissance lines. He was president of the Royal College 
for three successive years, and by his De Differentiis Animalium 
(1552) acquired a European reputation. His immediate suc- 
cessors in the readership of Greek, John Dunne (1531) and 
Thomas Cater (1533) are mere names, but John Shepreve (or 
Shephery), who succeeded Cater in 1534 and later became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, was a remarkable man: ‘ He was one of the 
skilfullest linguists’, says Anthony Wood, ‘that ever was in 
Oxon before his time.’ A long unpublished poem by him in 
Latin elegiacs is the principal authority for Claymond’s life. 
He died young in 1543 and was succeeded by George Ederich or 
Etheridge, who became regius professor of Greek in 1547. 

Fox’s example of founding a college at Oxford for the en- 
couragement of the new learning was followed by his friend 
Wolsey, who having in 1524 obtained from the pope a bull author- 
izing the suppression of St Frideswide’s monastery, and having 


1 Stapleton, Tres Thomae, p. 194; Life of Sir Thomas More, pp. 41 f.; Mullinger, 
pp. 523-5. 

2 See Allen, iii. 546. 

5 Letters of Richard Fox, ed. P. S. Allen, 1929, p. 126. 

“In one of 25 volumes of information relating to the college collected by William 
Fulman, a fellow, in the seventeenth century. 

5 Fowler, op. cit. p. 369. His supposition is borne out by an entry in the earliest 
extant book of the ‘ Libri Magni,’ that for 1521-2 of a payment to Edwards of 26s. 8d. 
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pulled down many of its buildings and mutilated its church, 
proceeded to build on its site a magnificent college to which with 
the king’s consent he gave the name of Cardinal College. Its 
statutes, which he issued in 1525, soon after its foundation, and 
revised in 1527, provided for six public professors. There was 
no professor of Greek, whether because already in 1520, by virtue 
of the power which the university had entrusted to him of re- 
vising its statutes, he had appointed Matthew Calphurne, a 
Greek, to be Greek reader, or because the professors of humanity, 
philosophy, and theology were all required to lecture on Greek 
authors. 

There is considerable confusion between Wolsey’s public 
professors and Fox’s readers. In the manuscript Collectanea of 
Windsor and Twine in the Corpus library there is the following 
entry (without a date): ‘ Quatuor publici lectores Cardinalitii. 
Simul in Collegio Corp. Christi’, and opposite to this are the 
names of Vives, Lupset, Cratcherus, and Moscroffe.t The most 
probable explanation is that Wolsey and Fox came to an agree- 
ment by which Wolsey’s professors were lodged and gave lectures 
in Corpus. Of those whose names are given by Windsor and 
Twine, Thomas Moscroft or Musgrave was reader in medicine 
and Nicholas Cratcherus in mathematics. Kratzer, to give him 
his real name, was born at Munich in 1487, but after being in- 
vited to England he made it his home. He taught astronomy to 
More’s children, and was a friend of Erasmus and Holbein, who 
painted his portrait, now in the Louvre, in 1528. He was a 
skilful maker of sundials, and he made a large and elaborate one 
for the garden or Corpus, which has now disappeared.? Luis 
Vives (1492-1540), the distinguished Spanish humanist and 
educationist, came to England on Henry VIII’s invitation in 
1523. In the same year he was appointed tutor to Princess 
Mary and reader in humanity at Oxford. Save for two short 
visits to Flanders he resided in this country till 15283 His 
immediate predecessor in the readership was Lupset, of whom 
I have already spoken, and Lupset was preceded by another 
pupil of Lily and friend of More, John Clements.1 He was 
first More’s servant-pupil and then tutor to his ‘school’, as 
More called his family of five children, including Margaret 
Gigs, Margaret More’s foster-sister* Under his tuition both 
Margarets became competent in both Greek and Latin, 
Margaret More, who married William Roper, More’s biographer. 


1 Fowler, p. 87. 2 See Fowler, opp. p. 85 for an illustration. 

3 See Allen, ii. 198. 

4 “TT. Mori domus nihil aliud quam Musarum domicilium’, says Erasmus. Margaret, 
the eldest of the family, was born in 1505, John the youngest, and the only son, in 
1508 or 9. 
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in 1521, distinguished herself by a successful emendation of a 
corrupt passage of St. Cyprian,’ while Margaret Gigs, who be- 
came the wife of her tutor, was able to assist him in making out 
difficult passages in Greek.2 In April 1518 Clements entered 
Wolsey’s service and in the autumn of that year was appointed 
by him reader in humanity. He lectured with great success * 
till 1520, when he went to Louvain to study medicine. In 1522 
he moved to Italy and joined Lupset in helping to edit the Aldine 
Galen. He was appointed court physician in 1528 and president 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1544. He thus followed in 
the footsteps of Linacre and Wotton by making Greek a starting- 
point for the study of medicine. His wife shared his knowledge 
of medicine as well as of Greek. He died in 1572 at Malines, 
where, being a staunch Roman catholic, he had retired on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

Among Oxford students of Greek at this time was Thomas 
Starkey who was a fellow of Magdalen from 1522 to 1524, and who 
in the latter year joined Pole and Lupset at Padua, and Nicholas 
Udall, the author of Ralph Roister Doister, the future headmaster 
of Eton and Westminster, who became a scholar of Corpus in 1520. 

We must now return to Cambridge where we left Croke 
pleading the cause of Greek. If his lectures did not create the 
same enthusiasm that they had done at Leipzig, they were ap- 
parently a success. For in 1522 he was appointed to the newly 
created post of orator and in 1524 was made a fellow of St. 
John’s. But when Wolsey had visited Cambridge in the autumn 
of 1520, it was not Croke but, as we saw, Bullock who was chosen 
to deliver the oration before the illustrious assembly which met 
to receive him. The oration of itself is of no interest except as 
an example of the length to which official flattery can go, but 
it is interesting because it was the first production of the first 
Cambridge press. It was printed in February 1521 by John 
Lair of Siegburg near Cologne, or as he calls himself in the im- 
print John Siberch.* It was followed by St. Augustine’s treatise, 
De miseria ac brevitate huius mortalis vitae.> Then came, probably 
in June, another work of Bullock’s, a translation into Latin of 
Lucian, zepi dubddwv, with a dedication by the author to Nicolas 
West, Bishop of Ely. Next followed a treatise by Thomas 


1 nervos for nisi nos (Stapleton, p. 112). 

* Holbein’s charming portrait of her (wrongly inscribed Mother Jak) is reproduced 
by Chambers, p. 348. 

3 Allen, ii. 347; iii. 289 and 463. 

‘ Brit. Mus. ; Bodleian ; reproduced from the latter copy, Cambridge 1886, with 
an Introduction by Henry Bradshaw and a bibliography of this and Siberch’s other 
productions chronologically arranged with his usual scientific precision. 

5 Bodleian (only known copy). 
® Brit. Mus. ; St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Baldwin, the twelfth-century archbishop of Canterbury, also 
dedicated to West but by the printer, then (in October) Erasmus, 
De conscribendis epistolis, dedicated to Fisher,? and, late in the 
year, say December, Linacre’s Latin version of Galen, De T'em- 
peramentis.*? The next impression (January 1522) has a special 
interest, for it is a Latin translation of the sermon preached by 
Fisher on the occasion of the burning of Luther’s books in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, on 12 May 1521.4 It has a preface to the 
Christian reader by Nicholas Wilson of Christ’s, who was a friend 
of Fisher’s, and who like him opposed the king’s divorce and 
refused to take the oath relative to the succession.’ In 1533 he 
was elected master of Michael House. After the last publication 
Siberch’s press remained inactive for nearly a year. Then in 
December 1522 he printed an allegory on the Victory of Eloquence, 
entitled Hermathena, by Parpyrius Geminus,® with two dedica- 
tions by the writer to his friend Pace, whom he had doubtless 
met in Italy. Besides these complete works there were found 
in 1889 in Westminster Abbey library two leaves of De Octo 
Orationis Partiwm Constructione, a small grammar written by 
Lily for use in St. Paul’s school and amended by Erasmus, but 
issued anonymously. The work of Papyrius Geminus was the 
last book, so far as we know, printed by Siberch, but he remained 
at Cambridge as a bookseller and took orders.’ 

It has been suggested that it was at Croke’s instigation that 
Siberch came to Cambridge. But if we consider that of the 
nine works printed by him one was by Fisher, one (by far the 
longest) was by Erasmus, and another revised by him ; two were 
by his favourite pupil, Bullock, one by his friend Linacre, and one 
by a friend of his friend Pace, and also that Siberch himself was 
his friend and that one of the books is dedicated by the printer 


1 Brit. Mus.; U.L.C. (two copies); Trinity College, Cambridge; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (title-page missing). 

2 Brit. Mus. (two copies) ; St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

* Brit. Mus. ; Bodleian; Cambridge University Library; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

* Bodleian (two copies). A similar burning took place at Cambridge before the 
end of the Easter term. See Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, Cambridge, 1842, i. 303 ; 
Mullinger, pp. 571-2; Grace Book B, ii. 93 (a payment of 2s. to the deputy vice- 
chancellor for drink and other expenses in connexion with the burning). 

5 He was sent to the Tower in 1534, but after two years he took the oath and was 
released, only to be imprisoned again in 1540-1 for assisting persons who denied the 
royal supremacy. 

* St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Brit. Mus. This and the Augustinus have also 
been reproduced at Cambridge by Macmillan and Bowes. 

7 Erasmus, writing on Christmas Day 1525 to Aldridge, sends greetings, among 
others to Joannes Siburgus, bibliopola (see E. Gordon Duff, Harly Printed Books, 
1893, p. 181; Allen, vi. 243). Siberch appears in the Grace Book for 1539 (B, ii. 224) 
as presbyter alienigena. See also Grace Book B, ii. 224. His name also appears in the 
following year (p. 228). 
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to Fisher, the inevitable conclusion is that the introduction of 
printing to Cambridge was due to Erasmus and Fisher, the two 
chief promoters of the new learning in that university. It is 
true that except for the translations from Lucian and Galen no 
Greek work is included in Siberch’s productions, but he is the 
first printer in England to use Greek type. In his second book, 
the sermon of St. Augustine, wdvrwy pertaBoAy} appears as a 
motto on the title-page, while in his third book we have zepi 
Supddwv as part of the title itself, and at the end of the book 
three ‘ sentences ’ in Latin and Greek. The Greek in this book 
is particularly well printed. In the next we find five Greek 
words dSapara €xovres and péya Bporoiow déyyos printed in the 
dedication. Greek type is also used in Erasmus’s De Con- 
scribendis Epistolis and in the allegory of Papyrius Geminus (in 
three places). 
ARTHUR TILLEY. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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The Personnel of the Parliament of 1833 


HERE are no adequate grounds for asserting, as some have 

done, that parliamentary representation was fundamentally 
changed by the Reform Act of 1832. The object of the present 
article is to estimate, more precisely than has been done hereto- 
fore, its effects on parliamentary personnel, that is to compare 
the membership of the parliament which met in 1833 with that 
of previous parliaments. 

One common opinion, which must at all events be regarded 
as illusory by all those familiar with eighteenth-century par- 
liamentary history, is that the industrial north, with its large 
rising towns, had no one to represent it in parliament before 1832. 
True, very few of the northern towns were parliamentary boroughs, 
but their manufacturers and merchants managed to find seats in 
the house of commons. Professor Namier has shown that, as 
early as 1761, Manchester had a merchant representing her 
interests in parliament, in the celebrated Samuel Touchet.! 
He has been described as ‘the leading Lancashire commercial 
man in London, the prime mover in parliamentary agitations, 
and the channel through which Manchester appeals to the 
government were made’.? His business undertakings were 
connected with the firm of Touchet Bros., of Manchester and 
London, and it is safe to say that he represented the mercantile 
interests of those cities, and not the small borough of Shaftes- 
bury which conveniently elected him. As the eighteenth century 
wore on, the men of trade increased their numbers in the house 
of commons until in 1832 they formed a fairly considerable 
phalanx. Many of them gained their entry by the purchase of 
boroughs. Thomas Houldsworth, an eminent cotton spinner of 
Manchester, sat in parliament before 1832 for Newton (Lancs.), 
a notorious pocket borough, the property of the Legh family. 
He had previously sat for Pontefract (1818-30), and after the 
Reform Act was elected for the Northern Division of Nottingham- 
shire, which he continued to represent from 1832 to 1852. 
William Ewart, the son of the principal partner in the firm of 


1 Namier, Structure of Politics, pp. 68-71, 203, 221. 
® Wadsworth and Mann, T'he Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, p. 244, 
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Ewart, Rutson and Co., merchants of Liverpool, was one of the 
members for Bletchingley from 1828 to 1830, and afterwards 
represented Liverpool from 1830 to 1837, Wigan from 1837 to 
1841, and Dumfries from 1841 to 1868. Such cases were not 
uncommon. 

One definite and important change was wrought by the Reform 
Act of 1832. Many members who had sat for rotten boroughs 
were now elected for their counties or for boroughs near which 
they lived. This especially applied to the country gentlemen 
owing to the increase of the county membership of England and 
Wales from 94 to 159. Thus William S. Dugdale, of Blyth Hall, 
Warwickshire, having represented Bramber in 1831, was elected 
for the Northern Division of Warwickshire in 1832; James 
Stuart Wortley, of Wortley Hall in Yorkshire, sat for Bossiney 
in 1831, and was returned for Halifax in 1835 and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in 1841; and again, Viscount Lowther was 
elected for Westmorland in 1832, having previously sat for 
Dunwich. 

The question arises how far the Act of 1832 affected the 
numbers of the mercantile class in parliament. Did it cause 
an immediate increase in their representation ? Certainly the 
reformed parliament showed a more decided change in personnel 
than was usual, but there was no unprecedented influx of the 
middle classes. Another problem to be determined is the extent 
to which the new borough constituencies like Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Lambeth, elected members of a character entirely different 
from those who sat for the older boroughs. Were these new 
constituencies content with the members of the old political 
families, with the aristocracy and landed gentry as their repre- 
sentatives in parliament, or did they embark on a new line, 
preferring men of their own class who had little or no parliamen- 
tary experience? The Annual Register expressed a very con- 
temptuous opinion of the first reformed parliament : 


There was a great dislocation of old connections and former interests ; 
an extensive removal of acknowledged talent and worth to make room 
for ignorant and bold empirics or for unprincipled knavery, which cared 
for nothing and would pledge itself to anything.” 


Similar statements about an increase in the number of new 
members figure largely in other memoirs and reports of the time. 
The duke of Buckingham and Chandos, in his Memoirs, speaks of 
the returns to parliament as showing ‘ a fair proportion of aristo- 
cratic members ; though an unusually large number of members 


1 Viscount Lowther was elected in 1832 for Cumberland (West) and Westmorland» 
but chose to sit for the latter. 

2 Annual Register, 1832, ch. ix. 299. 
VOL. LITI.—NO. CCX 
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entered parliament for the first time ’.1 Greville also, writing 
a few days after the meeting of the house of commons, says : 


Everybody agrees that the aspect. of the House of Commons was very 
different—the number of strange faces ; the swagger of O’Connell, walking 
about incessantly, and making signs to or talking with his followers in 
various parts; the Tories few and scattered; Peel no longer surrounded 
with a stout band of supporters, but pushed from his usual seat, which is 
occupied by Cobbett, O’Connell, and the Radicals; he is gone nearer the 
speaker.” 


Greville later makes some guess at the numerical strength of 
the new members. ‘There were 350 new members (or some 
such number), but not one of them of shining or remarkable 
talent.’ Now if such a figure were correct, it would indicate 
a sharp break with former parliaments,.since the normal change 
in eighteenth-century parliaments was approximately 150 for 
England and Wales, and 180 for the whole parliament. But 
Greville’s figure is undoubtedly an exaggeration. There was, as 
might be expected, a ‘greater dislocation of old connexions ’, 
but it was not so great as he supposed. In the Parliamentary 
Pocket Book for 1833 the number of new members is given as 
277 for the whole parliament, and 186 for the constituencies of 
England and Wales. My own figures, however, founded on a 
careful examination of the official Return of Members of Parliament, 
are still less, being 252 new members (i.e. members who had 
never sat before) for the whole parliament and 184 for England 
and Wales. When it is considered that the new members for 
England and Wales in the parliament of 1826 were 135, i.e. 26 
per cent. as against 37 per cent. in 1833, the contrast, after all, 
between 1826 and 1833 in respect of personnel is not so startling, 
whilst in succeeding parliaments the normal change was quickly 
resumed, there being 184 new men for all constituencies (England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland) in the parliament of 1835, and 
158 in 1837.5 

One reason why the 1833 parliament did not show a greater 
‘landslide’ is that to a certain degree the change of personnel 
had already taken place in the elections of 1830 and 1831. The 
government party, composed of Whigs, Canningites, and ultra- 
Tories, had a majority in parliament as a result of the election 
of 1830, small though that majority was shown to be by the 
voting on the Gascoyne amendment. But this slight majority 
was considerably augmented at the election of 1831 as the 

1 Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV 
and Victoria, ii. 26. 

2 Greville Memoirs, 1832, ii. 353. 3 [bid. iii. 27. 


4 See Appendix to the Black Book for details of 1826 parliament. 
5 Spectator, 19 August 1837. 
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divisions in the commons over the reform measure clearly indicate. 
It was unlikely that an electorate that had witnessed the passing 
of the Reform Bill would fail to return those Whig members who 
had shown themselves willing to enlarge the franchise. The fact 
that there was already a powerful Whig majority in the parliament 
of 1831 must be taken into account when considering the change 
of personnel in 1833. 

In some ways there is scope for the comparison of the reformed 
house of commons of 1833 with that of 1931. Each was elected 
in a time of crisis, in each there was an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the government, and each involved a much greater 
change in personnel than was usual at elections. The opposition 
party of 1833 was, however, not so utterly crushed as that of 1931. 
Even the Annual Register felt compelled to announce that ‘ it 
was surprising that the Tories carried so many seats ’.' In point 
of fact, as Croker had predicted in a letter to Lord Fitzgerald on 
28 August 1832, they carried 150 seats. The precise balance of 
parties in the first parliament is not easy to assess numerically 
on account of the changing politics of certain members, more 
especially those middle-class Radicals who later came to identify 
themselves with the Whigs. The newspapers and other contem- 
porary periodicals, however, seem to be more or less agreed on 
the state of the parties. A survey of the strength of parties is 
printed in the Spectator, and gives the ministerialists a clear 
majority over their Tory opponents of 364, ic. 511 as against 
147.2. J. S. Buckingham, the Radical member for Sheffield, 
provides almost identical figures but classifies them thus: 150 
Conservatives, 408 Whigs, 96 Liberals, and 4 Independents.® 
It is impossible, however, to accept the number of Liberals or 
Radicals as final, for 17 of them were Irish members, and a fair 
percentage of the remainder were very moderate in their opinions 
and soon came to be completely merged in the ranks of the Whig 
party. 

As a matter of fact, one of the most disappointing features of 
the reformed parliament, from the point of view of the middle 
and lower middle classes, was the comparative fewness of the 
Radical members returned and the essential moderation of the 
parliament as a whole. Creevey, in a letter to Miss Ord, writes : 


It seems made perfectly manifest by their vote that the Reform Parliament 
is not a Radical one, when Joe Hume and the Right Hon. Tennyson and 
all the O’Connells and all the Repealers with Cobbett to boot, could only 
muster 40 against 400! 4 


1 Annual Register, 1832, ch. ix. 300. ® Spectator, 12 January 1833, p. 28. 
3 Buckingham’s Parliamentary Review, 1833, i. 31. 
* Creevey Papers, 9 February 1833, ii. 252. 
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At the same time, though few in numbers, the Radicals were 
destined to exert considerable influence upon social reform and 
upon political thought. More especially does this apply to that 
small group known as the ‘ Philosophical Radicals ’, who for the 
most part were the advocates of Benthamite teachings. Joseph 
Hume, who had sat in parliament since 1812, might be regarded 
as the leader of this group, but to it were now added several 
young and brilliant members, notably, Sir William Molesworth, 
returned for the Eastern Division of Cornwall, John Arthur 
Roebuck, George Grote, banker and historian and member for 
London, Charles Buller, and John Romilly. Amongst these 
men of ideas must also be included Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
the novelist, and his brother, Henry Bulwer. 

Another feature of the parliament likely to cause comment 
was the almost negligible number of nonconformist members. 
It has been estimated that in every borough election of 1832 
the nonconformists formed the backbone of the majority, yet 
the fewness of the nonconformist representatives in 1833 is almost 
disconcerting. Apart from the unitarians, of whom there were 
six—G. W. Wood, Brotherton, Harvey, Faithfull, Dillon, and 
Fielden—only two members of the dissenting sects sat in the 
first reformed parliament. They were John Pease, a quaker, 
and John Wilks, a methodist, to whom was added later at a by- 
election Edward Baines, a congregationalist. 

In spite of their opposition to reform, the ranks of the Tories 
as we have seen, were by no means so much depleted as had been 
anticipated by many of the less acute observers. However much 
this may be ascribed to the continuance of the practice of open 
voting, and the consequent bribery and intimidation, it is not 
possible to account for it without some reference to the inherent 
loyalty of the British electorate to certain members of the old 
governing families. It must, of course, be conceded that not 
all the Tories were diametrically opposed to change. Even an 
ultra-Tory like Lord Hertford was not averse to some measure 
of reform.' He, together with others of his group, took the 
common-sense view that, reform being inevitable, it would have 
been wiser ‘to give up a part to save some part’; and it must 
be remembered that Wellington had his chance to introduce a 
moderate reform in November 1830, but preferred ‘ to slide out 
of office on the Civil List ’ rather than face it. He made matters 
worse by eulogizing the British constitution as the most perfect 
that the human mind could devise. This speech not merely 
served to fan popular indignation, but failed in any object it 
might have had of re-uniting the disparate groups within the 


1 Croker Papers, ii. 98-100. 
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Tory ranks. Lord Hertford, writing to Croker from Milan, cen- 
sures the duke on this point: ‘I regretted the Duke’s sweeping 
denial of change, not as bad in itself, but as unwise and un- 
necessary, as it did not even secure the rejunction of the Tories 
... 2 In actual fact, a group of Tories in the house of lords, 
known as ‘the Waverers’ and led by Lords Harrowby and 
Wharncliffe, by voting for the second reading of the third reform 
measure, materially helped to secure the passage of the bill.’ 
The Tory minority in the new house, moreover, was a substantial 
one, containing many of the old faces. That Peel was returned 
for Tamworth, Goulburn for the University of Cambridge, 
Herries for Harwich, Charles Wynn for Montgomeryshire, and 
Hardinge for Launceston, causes no surprise, for they were 
leaders of the party; but among the 150 Tories were some of 
the bitterest opponents of the Reform Bill, such as Alexander 
Baring, who was elected for the Northern Division of Essex, 
and Sir Richard Vyvyan, the member for Bristol. 

The gloomiest forebodings of the effects of the Reform Bill 
were contained in many contemporary periodicals, and not the 
least of these effects was the change in personnel that was bound 
to occur. 


Station, property, education, professional eminence, political experience, 
local connexion—may, personal talents—‘will pale their ineffectual 
lights’ before the devouring conflagration, however it may be kindled by 
popular excitement.‘ 


This was a characteristic view and was largely responsible for 
causing many nineteenth-century writers to assume that the 
Reform Act did actually produce a violent change. But the late 
Elie Halévy indicated in 1923 with some emphasis the extremely 
slight, almost imperceptible, difference which the Reform Act 
made to the class of member sitting in parliament. He writes : 


After 1832, the House of Commons, we might suppose, would be suddenly 
filled with financiers, merchants and manufacturers. Nothing of the 
kind took place. The number of business men in the House remained 
after 1832 practically the same as before.® 


1 Croker Papers, ii. 127. 

? Information concerning the Waverers will be found in the following: Wellington 
Despatches Cont., viii. 81 seqq.; Corr. of Earl Grey with Will. IV ; Lord Wharncliffe’s 
Plan for the Alteration of the Reform Bill, November 23 1831, pp. 464 seqq., 471 seqq. 

* Baring was M.P. for Taunton 1806-26, Callington 1826-31, Thetford 1831-2, 
and Essex (North Div.) 1832-5, when he was raised to the peerage as Lord Ashburton. 
Vyvyan was M.P. for Cornwall 1820-31, Okehampton 1831, Bristol 1832-7, and 
Helston 1841-57. 

* Quarterly Review, xlviii. 550. See also Raikes, Journal, 27 February 1833, 
i. 164, for similar views of the effects of the Reform Act. 

5 A History of the English People, 1830-1841 (Engl. transl. 1926), p. 63. 
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In an appendix to the Black Book (1834) considerable attention 
is directed to the personnel] of the first reformed parliament : 
‘If we look to the composition of the lower house, we shall find 
that what may be termed the aristocratic interests have still 
a numerical preponderance’. A classification is given, and, after 
emphasising the fact that 151 members were united by ties of 
consanguinity with members of the house of lords (73 were sons 
of peers and 78 others related to the peerage), the Black Book 
states: ‘It is worthy to be remarked that in the house are only 
49 merchants, manufacturers, and traders’.1 There were also, 
according to the Black Book, 71 lawyers, 64 officers of the army, 
19 holding naval commissions, 45 officers in the militia and 
yeomanry, 75 members who had church patronage, and 60 mem- 
bers who held offices and received emoluments from civil appoint- 
ments, pensions, and sinecures. These figures do not seem to 
have been seriously challenged, and most writers of the period 
appear to have arrived at similar results. The Assembled 
Commons, a pamphlet published in 1838, gives precisely the same 
numbers regarding the army and navy officers, and further adds 
that 400 members followed no profession, whilst 200 were rela- 
tives or clients of peers. 

In several parliaments prior to 1833, the number of merchants 
was equal, if not superior, to that of the first reformed parliament.? 
For example, in the parliament of 1830 there were 62 members 
connected with the East India interest, 35 with the West India 
interest, and 33 who were bankers.* Of the same parliament, 
William Carpenter, in a Political Letter dated 6 November 1830, 
states that there were 82 merchants and traders, and 36 bankers. 
Statistics for the parliament of 1831, the last before the Reform 
Act came into operation, also show that the proportion of the 
business element was then perceptibly greater than in the first 
reformed parliament. The Parliamentary Record (1833) classifies 
the interests in the last unreformed parliament as follows : land- 
holders 358, military officers 88, naval officers 24, bankers 33, 
East India Interest 62, West India Interest 34, General Trade 51, 
profession of the law 62, placemen and pensioners 63. Allowing 
for a certain overlapping of interests, the merchants and traders 
will thus be seen to form a not inconsiderable element in the 
parliament of 1831, and when it is realized that there were 98 
sons of peers sitting in this parliament‘ as against 73 in 1833, 
there are some grounds for a retort made by Baring during a 
debate on the Reform Bill. The reformers-were arguing that 
the unreformed parliament was insensible to the wishes of the 


1 Black Book (1834), p. 60. 2 See the Appendix to the present article. 
* Black Book (1834), p. 686. * Parliamentary Record (1833). 
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people, whereupon Baring was said to have exclaimed, ‘Si 
monumentum quaeris—circumspice ’.' 

If the parliaments which sat between 1835 and 1847 are 
considered, it becomes clear that the slightness of the immediate 
change in personnel after 1832 was not compensated by a rapidly 
increasing political power acquired by the middle classes. The 
Rotten House of Commons (1837), a celebrated pamphlet drawn 
up by a committee of the London Working Men’s Association, 
denounces loudly the unrepresentative character of the 1835 
parliament, enumerating the members of the trading and bank- 
ing interests as follows: East India Proprietors 35, West India 
Proprietors 14, Bankers 35.2 That of 1837 is stated to have 
contained 97 business men including 29 bankers, 26 merchants, 
and 14 manufacturers.? This is hardly a noticeable increase on 
pre-reform parliaments. The outcry, however, against such 
parliaments is fitful and spasmodic, being confined to chartists 
and politically-minded people inhabiting London and other 
large towns. 

It will be admitted that by 1848 the Reform Act should have 
had a fair chance of exhibiting its effects upon parliamentary 
personnel. About that year were published two important 
pamphlets which had considerable vogue—the first by Alexander 
Mackay, a barrister of the Middle Temple, contains a useful 
analysis of the house of commons in 1847 : 


Of the 658 members constituting the House of Commons, no less than 
267 are connected with the aristocracy, either by birth or by marriage. 
Of these, upwards of 70 are Lords in name. About 70 are heirs to peerages. 
The latter are sent to the House of Commons as a preparatory school for 
the other home. . . 

The 267 comprise only the relatives of the aristocracy. If to these 
we add their nominees, of whom Mr. Herries is an example being the 
nominee of the Marquis of Exeter, if they have not the absolute majority, 
they are not far from it. 

But these do not alone constitute the territorial party. We have the 
squires and their nominees to add to the number, giving to that party a 
preponderating majority.‘ 

The pamphlet is highly entertaining and instructive, but Mackay 
makes no attempt to explain why many of the large towns which 
had a chance to elect middle-class representatives, preferred to 
return landowners and relatives of the aristocracy ; and some 
allowance must be made for the facts that he had definite chartist 
leanings, and does in fact in his writings give evidence of a 


1 Quarterly Review (1833), p. 271. 

* The Rotten House of Commons (1837), p. 20. 

3 The Assembled Commons (1838). 

4 Mackay, Electoral Districts, or the Apportionment of Representation of the Country, 
being an Enquiry into the Working of the Reform Bill (1843), p. 38. 
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tendency to exaggerate. It will, however, be admitted that his 
emphasis upon the political supremacy of the territorial class is 
a strong point. 

The other pamphlet, which was published a year later, was 
given to the public in the form of an address by William Williams 
on the Defective State of the Representative System. It contains 
the following classification of members in the parliament of 1847 : ? 


Placemen , . : ; ; . 49 
Army and Navy Officers . . . . 88 
Sons, Sons-in-law, and Brothers of Peers . 182 
Patrons of Livings . ; ‘ ; . 716 
Barristers : . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Railway Directors . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 38 
East and West India Proprietor ; . 2 


Williams omits any reference to members engaged in general 
trade, but such figures as he does give are of value in showing 
the remarkable strength of the aristocracy in the lower house, 
a strength which had been maintained undiminished since pre- 
reform times, and which confirmed the prophetic remark, made 
by Lord Grey, during the course of a debate in the house of lords 
on the Reform Bill in 1832. Lord Sidmouth is recorded to have 
turned to Lord Grey and said, ‘I hope God will forgive you on 
account of this Bill; I don’t think I can’: to which Grey re- 
plied, ‘Mark my words ; within two years you will find that we 
shall have become unpopular, for having brought forward the 
most aristocratic measure that ever was proposed in parliament ’.® 

The result of the redistribution of seats and the changes in 
the franchise made by the Reform Act was that England had 
144 county members, representing 344,564 registered electors, and 
327 borough members (including those for the two universities), 
representing 274,649 electors; Wales had 15 county members, 
representing 25,815 electors, and 14 borough members, represent- 
ing 11,309 electors ; Scotland had 30 county members to 33,114 
electors, and 23 borough members to 31,332 electors; Ireland 
had 64 county members to 60,607 electors, and 41 borough mem- 
bers to 31,545 electors: in the United Kingdom there were thus 
253 county and 405 borough members, representing 464,100 and 
348,835 members respectively. The relative strength of the 

1 Williams was M.P. for Coventry 1835-47, and Lambeth 1850-65. 

* Williams, Defective State of the Representative System, p. 26. 

3 Pellew, Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 439 n. 

* The above figures are to be found in the Black Book (1834), p. 82. It is instructive 
to compare these figures with those for parliaments prior to 1832. The total number 
of electors before 1832 was 463, 600, distributed as follows : England 435,000 ; Scotland 
3,600 ; and Ireland 25,000 (Irish counties only—the figures for the boroughs cannot 
be ascertained). Thus, there was an approximate increase of 350,000 electors after 


1832. The population of British Isles in 1831 was roughly 24 millions, thus giving 
a vote of one per thirty inhabitants, 
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county and borough representations—an unmistakable feature 
of these figures—aroused much comment at the time : 


The first remark that occurs is upon the proportion of the town to the 
country suffrage. In round numbers, the gross population of the cities 
and boroughs of England and Scotland is half the population of the 
counties; and the representation of the cities and boroughs is about 
double the representation of the counties. Wales gives advantage to 
the counties ; and the returns for Great Britain stand thus : 


County population . 10,446,241 Members for counties . 189 
Borough population . 5,816,060 Members for boroughs . 364 


so that the county population is two to one against the town and the 
town representatives two to one against the county. 


The view that the boroughs were greatly over-represented at 
the expense of the counties was one of the strongest and bitterest 
Tory criticisms of the Reform Act, as is readily comprehensible 
when it is considered that the strength of the Tories lay with the 
landed interest, their weakness in the large manufacturing towns. 
The Quarterly Review particularly resented the re-distribution of 
the seats on the grounds that the householders of the boroughs 
received personal preference over the landowners of the counties. 


* Supposing ’, it states, ‘ that all the county members were representatives 
of the landowners, which is by no means the case—but if it were so, then 
the landholders will have 145 representatives (in England) in the new 
parliament, while the householders will elect 327, about five to two.’ ? 


Such arguments ignored the facts that the Whigs had no more 
intention than the Tories of permitting political power to pass to 
the manufacturing interest, and had with little demur incorpor- 
ated in the bill the Chandos clause, which helped to give land- 
owners a little more influence by extending the franchise to 
tenants-at-will who paid an annual rent of £50. In 1849 Mackay 
could write : ‘ The aristocracy and landlords still rule ’.* 

The Tory press published lists of boroughs with a population 
below 300 that had nevertheless retained their two members. 
Such a list was printed in the Quarterly Review, containing the 
number of votes polled at ten places, which sent one member 
each to parliament, contrasted with the number in ten other 
places which returned two. The former number is 4270, the 
latter 1998.4 The figure given, which may be authenticated by 
reference to MacCalmont’s Parliamentary Poll Book, carry with 
them, according to the Quarterly Review, the implication that the 
distribution of seats was not made with that impartiality that 


1 Black Book (1834), p. 82. 2 Quarterly Review, December 1832, xlviii. 547, 
3 Mackay, Electoral Districts, p. 4. 
* Quarterly Review, April 1833, xlix, 263, 
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was desirable. It may be that the Tories had some cause for 
complaint, but they must have realized at the same time that 
the existence of such anomalies in the electoral structure stood 
to benefit them in so far as they ensured the election of the 
aristocratic element. The aristocratic members of the house, 
moreover, were by no means drawn from the small constitu- 
encies, but represented many of the larger constituencies as well, 
which amply proves that the middle classes, when given the 
franchise, preferred to remain faithful to the old aristocratic 
connexions. 

The Quarterly Review of 1835 stated quite categorically that 
the Whig’s cry for ‘a better representation in parliament ’ was 
only pretence but that their real object was ‘ the transfer of power 
from the Tories to the Whigs. ... The destruction of all 
nomination boroughs was their profession—the overthrow of 
Tory nomination, and the maintenance and extension of Whig 
nomination their intention.’! This is undoubtedly an ex- 
aggeration, and while it may be that some of the Whigs allowed 
weight to their party interests, it would be unjust to say that 
their motives in passing the Reform Bill were entirely selfish. 
They did, at any rate, grasp what most of the Tories failed to 
see, that political reform was inevitable. They made mistakes, 
but in so great a task, mistakes were bound to occur. On the 
face of it they did appear to be giving a predominant influence— 
at least numerically—to the boroughs, but the Reform Bill was 
no act of political suicide on their part, for they still maintained 
the system of open voting despite considerable agitation for a 
secret ballot, and, in regard to the borough franchise, there were 
wide differences in the number of voters. 

An article entitled, ‘The Present and Last Parliaments ’, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review, called attention to certain 
numerical anomalies concerning the English boroughs. Having 
stated that the Reform Act did not remove the nomination 
system, the article proceeds : 


It is not easy to define the degree of influence that may amount to nomina- 
tion; but in such a state of excitement as existed at the late general 
election and with new constituencies created in every town of the empire, 
the return, without contest, of the relations or connexions of the great 
man, who formerly nominated for the borough, may be taken as prima- 
facie evidence that his influence has not been much impaired; so again, 
where the contest between the old and the new interest has been decided 
in favour of the former by a large and irresistible majority.” 


Now, whilst allowing for the Tory party animosity of the article, 
we may grant there is some force in the argument, especially 


1 Quarterly Review, April 1833, xlix, 256, 2 Tbid. 258, 
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when it is realized that in 48 boroughs of England and Wales 
there was no opposition, so that the proportion of contested to 
uncontested places—exclusive of the new boroughs—was only 
about three to one. 

Although 56 small English boroughs were abolished in 1832, 
candidates recommended by the great landowners were still 
elected in many borough constituencies, in preference to in- 
dependent ones, and there is little doubt that this was partly 
due to the system of open voting. The second great reason for 
the ease with which voters could be influenced lay in the com- 
parative fewness of the electors in many boroughs even after 
1832. For example, of the English and Welsh boroughs at the 
election of 1832, seven polled less than 200,1 sixteen between 
200 and 300,? nineteen polled between 300 and 400, ten between 
400 and 500, forty-two between 500 and 1000, twenty-two be- 
tween 1000 and 2000, eight between 2000 and 3000, and twelve 
only above 3000, one of these being London which returned 
four members.* The 86 representatives of the boroughs with an 
electorate of over 1000 formed 22} per cent. of the urban repre- 
sentation. These figures are indicative of change when compared 
with eighteenth-century parliaments. Thus, in the parliament 
of 1761, 22 English boroughs had an electorate of 1000, 22 be- 
tween 500 and 1000, and 11 had each about 500 voters. This 
marked difference may indeed be accounted for partly by the 
unprecedented increase of population, a fact that must receive 
added significance when the figures for the unreformed parlia- 
ments of the nineteenth century are considered. The late 
M. Halévy concluded from his analysis of the borough franchise 
of England for the year 1815 that 30 boroughs possessed an 
electorate exceeding 1000, eight of them being scot and lot 
boroughs and 22 freemen boroughs.® 

A surprising feature of the election of 1832 is the fact that of 
the English and Welsh boroughs 54 were uncontested, including 
six of the new boroughs—Birmingham, Cheltenham, Gateshead, 
Kendal, Wakefield, and Merthyr Tydvil. In the counties the 
proportion was even greater. The 52 counties were divided for 
electoral purposes into 80 constituencies, and of these 32 were 
uncontested. That there were contests in 48 constituencies 
serves to show the freedom of elections after 1832, especially since 


1 Tavistock, Totness, Reigate, Chippenham, Harwich, Horsham, and Lyme Regis. 

2 Abingdon, Buckingham, Clitheroe, Cockermouth, Devizes, Frome, Huntingdon, 
Knaresborough, Launceston, Lymington, Bodmin, Brecon, Northallerton, Petersfield, 
Rye, and Wycombe. 

3 Black Book (1834), pp. 84-8, gives the names of these boroughs. 

4 Namier, Structure of Politics, i. 100-1. 

5 A History of the English People, i. 117, 126. 

® MacCalmont, Parliamentary Poll Book ; Crosby, Contested Elections. 
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Professor Namier has demonstrated that contests in the counties 
for membership of the eighteenth-century parliaments were the 
exception. Even so, in the special circumstances in 1832—the 
unsettled state of the country and the general effects of reform— 
the return of so many country representatives without contest 
implied not merely continuity of loyalty, but possibly, with the 
electoral structure as it was then, of influence (called nomination 
prior to the Reform Act). 

The aristocratic influence was strong in the counties and in 
those small boroughs where the voters were few and therefore 
more easily affected by the local landowners. Naturally, there 
was some displacement in view of the excited state of the public 
at the time, but the landed gentry quickly resumed their sway. 
To quote a nineteenth-century writer: ‘ England is governed in 
times of excitement by her people, in quiet times by her property ’,' 
and such a statement was never more fully borne out than in the 
case of the county constituencies and the older borough con- 
stituencies. Ninety-seven of the 144 members, who represented 
the English counties in the first reformed parliament, had sat 
before ; of these, 15 had sat in parliaments before 1831 but not 
actually in the parliament of that year, 64 had represented 
counties, 10 disfranchised boroughs, and 8 had sat for boroughs 
which had survived the passing of the Reform Bill. There 
were, of course, a few bankers, lawyers, and merchants amongst 
the county members such as John Smith, a banker and member 
for Buckinghamshire, Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, a lawyer 
representing the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Thomas Houlds- 
worth, the cotton manufacturer who sat for the Northern Division 
of Nottinghamshire, but the overwhelming majority were of the 
landowning class. 

Of Cumberland and Westmorland, Ferguson writes in 1871: 


Each of these constituencies (East Cumberland, West Cumberland, and 
Westmorland)—from 1832 to 1865—returned representatives of the same 
political sentiments as its largest landowners. During that period, the 
Lowthers in Westmorland, and the Lowthers, Stanleys, and Iretons in 
West Cumberland, and the Howards and Marshalls in East Cumberland, 
have invariably witnessed gentlemen of their own political party returned 
for the division in which their estates were situate. So fixed, indeed, has 
been the Lowther rule in Westmorland, that no attempt has been made 
since 1832 to contest that county; while from 1832 to 1865 neither the 
Yellow (Tory) supremacy in West Cumberland, nor the Blue (Whig) 
supremacy in East Cumberland was ever shaken.” 


Many similar examples can be quoted of the constancy of 
allegiance which the British voter has given to certain la~downing 


1 Ferguson, Cumberland and Westmorland M.P.s, p. 262. 2 Ibid. 
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families in the agricultural districts ; representatives of the Powis 
(Clive-Herbert) family have sat for some part of Shropshire from 
the eighteenth century to the present day; the Cavendishes in 
Derbyshire, the Ashleys in Dorset, the Bentincks in Notting- 
hamshire, the Russells in Bedfordshire, the Lambtons in Durham, 
the Berkeleys in Gloucestershire, the Longs in Wiltshire, these 
and others continued to represent their local constituencies 
despite the Act of 1832 and indeed all the later Reform Acts. 
Turning to the boroughs, I take first those which were un- 
altered in 1832. For these, 123 members—that is, more than 
half—were the same as in 1831, and 39 of the remainder had 
previously sat in parliament.' Thus, in the unchanged boroughs 
as in the counties, the change of personnel was not by any means 
overwhelming. Indeed, the influx of new members does not 
appear to have attracted so much attention as the debacle of 
the Tories. In the debates over the Reform Bill the Tories had 
frequently affirmed that the manner in which the Whigs had 
arrived at their decisions as to which boroughs should be dis- 
franchised, which should lose one member, and which should 
retain their representation intact, had been dictated by party 
considerations. The Quarterly Review echoed these sentiments in 
no uncertain manner, asking ‘by what fortunate arrangement 
certain boroughs were permitted to retain both members, and 
survive, unmutilated, that disastrous field’.2 It even illustrates 
its point by examining a number of returns for a number of un- 
changed boroughs. As an example it refers to Malton, a close 
borough of Earl Fitzwilliam ; before 1832 he had, in addition, 
two others, Higham Ferrers and Peterborough. Being a re- 
former, the Quarterly states, he voted for the disfranchisement of 
Higham Ferrers, but ‘ with equal generosity supported the plan 
that left Malton and Peterborough, two members each ; but in 
which, we are told, with a new reformed constituency he could 
have no possible interest ’.* Malton and Peterborough together 
returned three of the same members who had been Lord Fitz- 
william’s avowed nominees in the unreformed house, and the 
fourth and only new member was his son. Richmond is then 
mentioned as returning the same members, nominees of Lord 
Dundas, as in the former parliament. The third example, and 
perhaps the most interesting, is Tavistock, a borough of the duke 
of Bedford, and one about which the Quarterly Review has some 
ironical comments to make. The two members returned were 
firstly, Lord Russell, the nephew of Lord John Russell and 
grandson of the duke of Bedford, and secondly Colonel Fox, the 


1 Official Return of Members of Parliament, pt. 2; Parliamentary Pocket Book (1833). 
* Quarterly Review, April 1833, xlix. 259. 3 Ibid. 
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son of Lord Holland ‘ who could have had no better recommenda- 
tion to the constituency than the influence of the duke of Bedford’. 

Tory speakers and writers were at pains to discover as many 
examples as they could of a like nature, but there is no direct 
evidence that the Whigs wilfully manipulated the Reform Act. 
They continued to assert that population was not the sole basis 
on which the distribution of seats had been allotted, that so far 
as the boroughs had been concerned, a mixed test had been 
applied, the Reform Committee being guided by the number of 
persons in a borough, the number of houses, and the amount of 
assessed taxes. As a result of the application of this test, there 
were twelve disfranchised towns which had a population over 
2000, and five half-disfranchised towns with a population over 
5000.2. Actually, there was only one way to meet the objections 
of Tories and Radicals alike on the point of the disfranchisement 
of small boroughs and the enfranchisement of large ones, and that 
was to adopt the principle of equal electoral districts. As long 
as the borough representation was maintained within the county, 
anomalies were bound to occur ; but the Tories would have been 
the first people to rise up against the abolition of the traditional 
boroughs, the retention of which they knew to be greatly to their 
advantage. 

To take next the boroughs which were half-disfranchised in 
1832, 22 of the 60 members who had sat in 1831 for these boroughs 
found seats in the new parliament. The Quarterly Review bitterly 
attacks Schedule B as comprising the boroughs, par excellence, 
where nomination was still allowed to persist, and it brings in 
support of this, the fact that 17 out of the 30 constituencies were 
uncontested, ‘ affording a pretty strong presumption that Schedule 
B is... still strongly tainted with nomination’. It errs 
rather badly when it states that Calne, Midhurst, and Morpeth 
‘returned without contest, the same persons—all reformers— 
that they did in the days of avowed nominations ’.4 As a matter 
of fact, the members were different, although one of them, 
Frederick George Howard, who sat for Morpeth, belonged to the 
same great territorial family which had represented it in the 
previous parliament. 

Making due allowance for Tory bias in respect of these half- 
disfranchised boroughs, it is noteworthy that of their 60 members, 


1 Quarterly Review, April 1833, xlix. 261. 

? The twelve disfranchised boroughs with a population over 2000 were Aldborough, 
Amersham, Bedwin, Brackley, Downton, East Grinstead, Milborne Port, Newton, 
Okehampton, St. Germains, Saltash, and Wendover. 

The five half-disfranchised boroughs with a population over 5000 were Clitheroe, 
Morpeth, Horsham, Northallerton, and Westbury. 

See Black Book (1835). 

3 Quarterly Review, April 1833, xlix. 259. 4 Ibid. 
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13 retained the seats which they had held in 1831. They were 
the representatives of Arundel, Ashburton, Droitwich, Eye, 
Helston, Hythe, Petersfield, St. Ives, Thirsk, Wareham, West- 
bury,! Wilton, and Woodstock. Ten others found seats in the 
new house of commons, including four—Torrens, Macaulay, 
Maberley, and Wood—who respectively represented the newly 
created boroughs of Bolton, Leeds, Chatham, and Halifax. Nor 
were all the remaining members who were unseated at the 
election of 1832 permanently excluded, for eleven of them were 
returned for later parliaments.2 Two members, Sir Thomas 
Winnington and John Villiers Shelley, although not sitting them- 
selves, were succeeded in subsequent parliaments by their sons. 
Leaving these aside, however, there is a total of 34, or over 
50 per cent. of the representatives of the 30 boroughs half-dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act who sat in parliament after 1832. 

Finally, 26 members of the disfranchised boroughs represented 
other constituencies in the first reformed parliament, nearly half 
being returned for counties in which they had landed possessions, 
and the remainder for boroughs with which they had personal 
associations, and in which they could exercise family influence.* 
A further 22, although not elected in 1832, had seats in subsequent 
parliaments, and they too, for the most part, represented con- 
stituencies near their homes. For example, George Bankes, a 
substantial Dorset squire who sat for the family borough of 
Corfe Castle till it was disfranchised, re-entered parliament as a 
member for the county in 1841; Philip John Miles, a merchant, 
also a member for Corfe Castle before 1832, was returned in 1835 
for Bristol where he had carried on his business for many years. 


1The member for Westbury in 1832, Sir Ralph Lopes, had formerly sat in parlia- 
ment as Ralph Franco. It was only in March 1831 that he assumed by sign manual, 
in compliance with the testamentary injunction of his uncle, Sir Massey Lopes, the 
surname of Lopes. He was the son of Abraham Franco, a London merchant, and 
Esther, daughter of Mordecai Rodrigues Lopes of Clapham, son of Abraham Lopes of 
Jamaica. See Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1854, p. 422. 

2 The eleven members were as follows : 


Sir George Hen. Rose . . Christchurch, 1831 . Christchurch, 1837. 

Lord James Townshend . Helston, 1831 ‘ - Helston, 1835. 

Lord Edward Eliot . . Liskeard, 1831 ‘ . Cornwall, 1837. 

George Robert Smith . - Midhurst, 1831 . Chipping Wycombe, 1838. 
Martin Tucker Smith . . Midhurst, 1831 ° . Chipping Wycombe, 1847. 
William Howard . ‘ - Morpeth, 1831 ; . Sutherland, 1837. 
William 8. Lascelles. . Northallerton, 1831 . Wakefield, 1837. 

Sir John Beresford ; . Northallerton, 1831 . Chatham, 1835. 

Sir William Joliffe : . Petersfield, 1831 . . Petersfield, 1837. 

Thomas Pemberton. . Rye, 1831 . ° . Ripon, 1835. 

William Ord : ‘ Morpeth, 1831 ; - Newcastle, 1835. 


3 The 26 members who sat in 1833 were distributed as follows: 13 for the counties, 
7 for the old boroughs, and 6 for the new boroughs. Houldsworth, the manufacturer 
and M.P. for the Northern Division of Nottinghamshire, was the only county member 
who was not primarily a landowner. 
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Thus even of the members for disfranchised boroughs, it cannot 
be maintained that an overwhelming majority was permanently 
excluded from parliament. 

Most of the 111 members of the disfranchised boroughs were 
country gentlemen and relatives of the peerage, but 22 were of 
the mercantile class. This is a much higher percentage of mer- 
chants and bankers than in the parliament of 1831 taken as a 
whole, and indicates that the boroughs disfranchised in 1832 had 
provided the easiest means to a merchant of acquiring a seat in 
parliament. Six only of these 22 merchants and bankers— 
Staunton, Hope, Houldsworth, Henry Baring, Matthias Attwood, 
and William Miles—sat in the parliament of 1833; a most sur- 
prising result when it is considered that one of the avowed objects 
of the Reform Bill was to extend political power to the middle 
classes. Another six did manage to secure representation in later 
parliaments; they were Philip John Miles, Farrand, George 
Richard Philips, Abel Smith, Irving, and Bouverie—three of 
them, Philips, Smith, and Bouverie being closely related with 
the peerage. Thus, the disfranchisement of the fifty-six small 
boroughs, whatever may have been said of its aim, removed 
one of the most convenient means by which a merchant could 
use his wealth for political purposes. 

Moreover, it may well be the case that a good many members 
of disfranchised boroughs did not stand for re-election in 1832 
because they were apprehensive that, ‘a complete revolution is 
near at hand, and that property must every day become less 
secure....'1 Such opinions were expressed by Croker, Raikes, 
and others, and must have been generally held by the upper 
classes, and especially by the Tories.2, Croker was invited to 
stand at the election of 1832 by the electors of Ipswich and of 
Wells, but he refused to do so, ostensibly on principle, though he 
may also have been influenced by knowledge that his health was 
impaired. He maintained his decision to retire from public life 
unswervingly ; others, preferring not to engage in what they 
expected would be a severe and hotly-contested parliamentary 
election, refused to stand in 1832, but returned to parliament at 
the next election after observing what little change had actually 
taken place. There must have been some—the exact figure it 
would not be easy to determine—who did not stand for parliament 
in 1832 on account of their age. Creevey, for example, the 
member for Downton in 1831, was 64 and, although he could have 
been found a seat, preferred not to accept one. Another member, 
Sir John Nicholl, who had represented Great Bedwin in 1831, 


1 Raikes, Journal, i. 49 (12 June 1832). 

2 See Sir Robert Inglis in Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (1832), vol. ii. col. 1122 ; 
Croker Papers, ii. 182 (29 May 1832); Raikes, Journal, i. 164 (27 February 1833). 

3 Croker Papers, ii, 184. * Creevey Papers, ii. 249-50. 
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was 73; he decided to retire in 1832, but his son was elected to 
the first reformed parliament for Cardiff. In the same way, 
Robert Haldane Bradshaw,! the member for Brackley in 1831, 
did not sit, but his son, Captain James Bradshaw, represented 
Berwick in 1833. 

The Reform Act by creating new constituencies undoubtedly 
made it easier for members of the rising middle class to obtain 
seats in parliament, for in many new boroughs there was no such 
local aristocratic influence as in the older ones. Indeed, in certain 
boroughs, manufacturing and merchant families were able to 
acquire a hold that was just as lasting as that maintained by the 
aristocracy in the days of the unreformed parliament. Such 
examples, moreover, do not constitute a new departure in British 
parliamentary history. Professor Namier has dealt with a number 
of merchants who, for long periods, continued to represent certain 
boroughs during the eighteenth century. He writes of Sir 
Francis Child, the son of a Wiltshire clothier and head of the 
famous bank which he established, who ‘ was returned to parlia- 
ment by the Wiltshire borough of Devizes, and, in the usual 
style of the nouveaux-riches, founded a regular parliamentary 
dynasty ’.2 After the Reform Act the borough of Macclesfield, 
then enfranchised, continued, with one break of twenty years, to 
return a member of the Brocklehurst family from 1832 to 1918. 
John Brocklehurst, the first of the family to enter parliament, was 
an eminent silk manufacturer and banker.? He sat from 1832 
to 1868, and on his retirement, his place was held until 1886 
by his son, William Coare Brocklehurst. In 1906, his son also, 
Colonel William B. Brocklehurst, was elected for this constituency, 
retaining his seat until 1918.4 In like manner the Feildens of 
Feniscowles asserted their political ascendancy in Blackburn with 
the enfranchisement of that borough, four of the family repre- 
senting it with breaks of six and eight years from 1832 to 1875. 
William Feilden sat from 1832 to 1847, his third son Montague 
Joseph Feilden from 1853 to 1857, and his nephew Joseph Feilden 
from 1865 to 1869. The last named married Frances Mary, the 
granddaughter of Sir John Parker Mosley, and their son, Henry 
Master Feilden, sat from 1869 to 1875.5 There are other notable 
instances of the continuity of influence exercised by certain 
families of the manufacturing interest in parliamentary boroughs 
but they are the exception, not the rule. At the same time, 
where a new man has gained a seat, it is not uncommon to find 


1 Robert Haldane Bradshaw (1759-1835) of Worsley Hall, Lancashire: M.P. for 
Brackley, 1802-32 ; trustee of the duke of Bridgewater’s estate, 1803-34. 
* Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, ii. 307. 


8 Parliamentary Indicator (1835) gives the firm as J. and T. Brocklehurst, Maccles- 
field. 


* Dod, The Parliamentary Companion (1906-18). 
® Foster, Pedigrees of Lancashire Families. 
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his children and other members of the family contesting elections, 
often with success. 

Doubtless, a seat in parliament was a great asset to a manu- 
facturer with social aspirations, and that seems to have been one 
of the motives for the entry to parliament of many belonging to 
this class. They had their own interests at heart, desiring to see 
legislation passed that was advantageous to their businesses, but 
they were also envious of the social privileges possessed by the 
landed classes and sought a similar prestige. The following 
extract, quoted in the Stockport Advertiser of 24 January 1833, 
and taken from Merle’s Register, shows that low estimates of the 
motives of parliamentary candidates had a wide currency : 


If the duties of a member of parliament are many, his privileges are 
numerous. He may be an embarrassed man and cheat his creditors of 
capture. He may be a vain man and glory in the M.P. He may be a 
merchant or a banker, and gain £350 per annum by his franks and the 
privileges of receiving his letters free of postage. He may be a man of 
talent, climbing his way to distinction and may find the M.P. step the 
surest niche in the rock which he has to climb. These are some of the 
privileges and advantages of a Member of the House of Commons. 


It is not a difficult matter to find merchants and manufacturers 
of the nineteenth century able to make use of their wealth and 
the distinction which a seat in parliament conferred, to advance 
their social standing. The member for Merthyr Tydvil, Sir 
Josiah John Guest, is a case in point. He was the son of Thomas 
Guest, manager and part owner of the Dowlais iron works, and 
succeeded to the sole management in 1806. He first entered 
parliament for the small borough of Honiton, representing it 
from 1826 to 1831. In 1832 he was returned for the new con- 
stituency of Merthyr Tydvil for which he sat till his death in 
1852. He married twice, his second wife being Lady Charlotte 
Bertie, the only daughter of Albemarle Bertie, ninth earl of 
Lindsey. He had ten children, his eldest son, Ivor Bertie, being 
created Lord Wimborne. The Philips family, again, provides a 
classic example of the elevation to a new social status of a mer- 
chant family. The firm of J. and N. Philips had grown rapidly in 
importance, and several members of the family were successful 
in securing seats in parliament even before 1832. The first was 
George Philips, of Weston and Sedgeley ;' he was born in 1766 
and entered parliament for Ilchester in 1812. He represented also 
Steyning 1818-20, Wootton Bassett 1820-30, and the Southern 
Division of Warwickshire 1832-5. Created a baronet in 1828, he 
died in 1847. His son, Sir George Richard Philips, had a long 
parliamentary career, sitting for Horsham, Steyning, Kidder- 
minster, and Poole. A cousin of Mark Philips, the member for 


1 Foster, Pedigrees of Lancashire Families, 
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Manchester in 1832, this merchant Sir George Richard Philips 
married into the peerage, his wife being Sarah Georgina, the 
eldest daughter of Richard, second Lord Waterpark. They had 
three daughters, all of whom married extremely well, the one to 
the earl of Camperdown, the second to Lord Carew, and the third 
to the earl of Caithness. 

Schedules C and D of the Reform Bill, wherein are contained 
the names of the newly enfranchised boroughs of England and 
Wales, suffered several alterations before being embodied in their 
final form, and presented to the Commons on 12 December 1831 ; 
Schedule C comprises a list of the 22 boroughs which were given 
two members, Schedule D. the 20 boroughs which received one 
member each. To these must be added the new district of 
boroughs, Swansea, contained in Schedule E2; thus, there were 
65 members representing the new borough constituencies. Several 
methods of classification of these members might be adopted, for 
example, by their occupations, their party connexions, family 
ties, those holding government posts and those not, those who 
permanently established themselves in parliament and those who 
were merely birds of passage. Indeed, to get a clear picture, 
they must be examined from all these sides. 

The first important fact is that 16 out of the 65 members— 
and if by-elections be included, 17—had sat in parliament before 
1832, that is, approximately 26 per cent. were old members.* 

The manufacturers, merchants, and bankers form the largest 
section of the members of the new borough constituencies, totalling 
30, that is, over 46 per cent. The remaining 35 members were 





1 Member. — Cea 
Charles Poulett Thomson Manchester Dover 
Thomas B. Macaulay Leeds Calne 
Wm. Wolryche Whitmore Wolverhampton Bridgnorth 
Stephen Lushington Tower Hamlets Ilchester 
Robert Grant Finsbury Norwich 
Edward B. Portman Marylebone Co. Dorset 
Sir William Horne Marylebone Newton I1.0.W. 
Charles Tennyson Lambeth Bletchingley 
Robert Torrens Bolton Ashburton 
Charles Wood Halifax Wareham 
Wm. Leader Maberley Chatham Shaftesbury 
Sir John Campbell Dudley Stafford 
Richard Godson Kidderminster St. Albans 
James Brougham Kendal Winchelsea 
Matthias Attwood Whitehaven Boroughbridge 
Sir Josiah J. Guest Merthyr Tydvil Honiton (1830) 
James Barham Kendal, by- Stockbridge 
election 


Guest was the only member not returned in 1831. He sat for Honiton in the parlia- 
ments of 1826 and 1830, 
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composed of 13 of the legal profession, 12 of the landed gentry, 
5 army officers and 3 naval officers, and 2 journalists. One 
feature of the new borough elections, likely to arouse comment, 
was the number of representatives who were connected with the 
peerage. Despite the fact that the middle class electorate was 
comparatively large in the new boroughs and therefore less in- 
clined to be influenced by the old aristocratic families, at least 
thirteen of the members elected were related in some way with 
the peerage.1 Most of these members were reformers or at least 
professed to be such, but it is a sign of the pronounced influence 
of the old ruling families that electors, having their first chance 
to vote, preferred to send back representatives of exactly the 
same calibre as before. 

As to the political views of the members of the new con- 
stituencies, opinions, indeed, differ and the truth cannot be fully 
determined without a careful research into their speeches in 
parliament. The large majority were reformers, although their 
subsequent activities in parliament do not show anything of an 
extreme nature. One paper gives the number of reformers in 
the new boroughs as fifty-eight and the conservatives as three,? 
but Dod places the number of conservatives at seven, these being 
Spankie, Davenport, Forster, Bolling, Marsland, Chapman, and 
Matthias Attwood. A few of the reformers, moreover, like 
Sheppard and Godson, later abandoned their liberal opinions 
and became conservatives. Then, of course, there were the 
radicals, chief among whom were Cobbett, Fielden, Faithful, 
Buckingham, Scholefieid, and Thomas Attwood. Other members 
gave their support to certain aspects of the radical programme, 
but for the most part the parliament of 1833 was a moderate one 
in spite of its having been elected at a time of political excitement. 

The results of our whole investigation do nothing to upset 
the verdict of Greville on the first session of the reformed 
parliament : 


1 James Whitley Deans Dundas, the member for Greenwich, was the son-in-law of 
Lord Amesbury, and George Barrington who sat for Sunderland was a son of Lord 
Barrington and the son-in-law of Lord Grey. Two other relatives of Lord Grey 
represented the new boroughs; they were Sir George Grey, his nephew, and Charles 
Wood, his son-in-law. William Wolryche Whitmore was brother-in-law to the earl 
of Bradford, Edward Berkeley Portman was son-in-law to the earl of Harewood, and 
Ellis Cunliffe Lister, who represented Bradford, was cousin to Baron Ribblesdale, 
Finally, there was James Brougham, brother of the Lord Chancellor, Edward Hornby 
the member for Warrington, who was related by marriage to Lord Derby, Craven 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, the member for Cheltenham, who was a son of the fifth earl 
of Berkeley, Daniel Gaskell, related to Lord Carew, John Henry Vivian, brother of 
the first Lord Vivian, and Mark Philips who was connected with the peerage through 
his cousin, Sir George Richard Philips. 'Two other members shortly after 1832 reached 
that circle ; Josiah Guest married into the peerage in 1833, and Robert Grant’s brother 
became Lord Glenelg in 1835. 

2 Spectator, August 1833, p. 28. 3 Dod, Electoral Facts. 
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The session is over, and a Reformed Parliament turns out to be very much 
like every other Parliament, except that it is rather differently and some- 
what less ably composed than its predecessors. The hopes and fears 
of mankind have been equally disappointed, and after all the clamour, 
confusion, riots, conflagrations, furies, despair, and triumphs through 
which we have arrived at this consummation, up to the present time, at 
least, matters remain pretty much as they were, except that the Whigs 
have got possession of the power which the Tories have lost. 


S. F. Woo.uwey. 


APPENDIX 
THe MERCANTILE AND ALLIED INTERESTS IN 1833 


ATTENTION has already been drawn to the widely accepted fallacy that 
the first reformed parliament witnessed an unprecedented increase of 
members of the mercantile class.2, The numbers of merchants, bankers, 
and manufacturers in the first reformed parliament given by contemporary 
critics, whilst not identical, are all somewhere in the region of seventy. 
It is not surprising to find that their figures differ slightly, for it is not 
always easy to discriminate between the activities of certain members 
who were, at one and the same time, banker and landowner, merchant and 
landowner, or barrister and East India proprietor. There were other 
members who, themselves not merchants, were the sons of merchants. 
William Ewart Gladstone and his eldest brother Thomas, sitting respec- 
tively for Newark and Portarlington in the parliament of 1833, were the 
sons of John Gladstone, a wealthy Liverpool merchant who traded on a 
large scale with the East and West Indies, and although they cannot be 
called merchants, they were closely enough connected with trade to be 
representative of it. Similarly, there was Herries, whose father was a 
London merchant, or better still, though less well known, Luke White. 
The latter was member for county Longford from 1827 to 1841. His 
father, described as a ‘ bookseller and capitalist’, had himself acquired 
a seat in parliament, and spent large sums on purchasing seats for his 
sons.® 

Many of the bankers and traders were also landowners on a large 
scale and some, in addition, were related to the peerage. Such a man as 
Sir John Wrottesley, whose family had represented one or other Stafford- 
shire constituency in seventeen parliaments during the century prior to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and had long been connected with the 
peerage, is not easily placed in a particular class. He may still have 
carried on banking business but his interests were all with the landowning 
class. In the same way the Baring family—and there were five of them 
in the reformed parliament—had, before 1832, established themselves 
among the political families of England ; the first of them to enter parlia- 
ment was John Baring who took his seat in 1776 for Exeter. 


1 Memoirs, iii. 29, 3 September 1833. 2 See p. 241 above. 

3 Luke White (1740-1824), the father of the member for co. Longford, sat for 
co. Leitrim 1812-24. His fourth son, Henry became Baron Annaly, vide Crone, Dict. 
of Irish Biog., and Burke, Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage (1934), p. 119. 
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The East India and West India proprietors, of whom there were a 
considerable number in the first reformed parliament, provide a further 
problem. Some were merchants, others were not. John Martin, a banker, 
and George Richard Robinson, a merchant, were East India proprietors 
and obviously belonged exclusively to the mercantile class; but James 
Loch was a barrister by profession, and the Hon. Robert Henry Clive 
was closely associated with the peerage, yet both were East India pro- 
prietors. A certain amount of elasticity is necessary, therefore, in 
allocating to their respective social order those members who were East 
’ India proprietors. 

There is not the same difficulty with regard to the West India pro- 
prietors, most of whom were not merchants but rather landed gentlemen 
who had acquired or inherited estates abroad, deriving their vast incomes 
from the cultivation of the sugar cane by means of slave labour. For 
the origin of this class of meiaber it is necessary to go back to the seven- 
teenth century when many royalists such as Lord Willoughby of Parham 
took refuge in Barbados and the neighbouring islands on the decline of 
the king’s cause. Although from that time onwards till well into the 
eighteenth century the English gentry continued to settle in the West 
Indies, they usually sent their children to be educated in England. Thus, 
Munbee Goulburn, the father of Henry Goulburn, left his home at Amity 
Hall, County Vere, Jamaica, to be educated at Eton and Oxford, deciding 
afterwards to remain in England. He was a West India proprietor and 
so was his son, the member for Cambridge University. Occasionally, 
a member with interests in the West Indian sugar plantations chose to 
represent a constituency as a merchant; such was William Beckford in 
the eighteenth century, and Sir John Rae Reid and James Ewing in the 
first reformed parliament, but those are the exceptions. The number 
of the West India proprietors showed a marked decline in post-reform 
parliaments, as a result of economic depression caused partly by the abo- 
lition of slavery and partly by the increasing production of sugar beet on 
the Continent. 

Having due regard to the difficulties of classification, it has been found 
possible to compile, from various sources, a list of the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers in the first reformed parliament which, if it err, 
does so by including too many names rather than too few. The actual 
number ascertained is 76 which is slightly larger than that obtained by 
most contemporary authorities ; and, if to these be added 10 East India 
proprietors not enumerated in the list—Sir Edward Kerrison, Stewart 
Marjoribanks, the Hon. Robert Henry Clive, Charles Russell, James Loch, 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Joseph Hume, Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, 
James Balfour, and Thomas Henry Hastings Davies—the final figure is 
86. This is not a large percentage of the 658 members of the house of 
commons and, moreover, could not be relied on to form a solid united 
phalanx in parliament, since many were connected by consanguinity and 
by personal and political ties to the peerage. The most significant fact, 
however, which emerges from this examination of the mercantile element, 
is that their number was actually less than in the last unreformed parlia- 
ment. 


1 Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
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Notes and Documents 


Jean Juvénal des Ursins, and Frangois de Surienne 


FRANGOIS DE SURIENNE, known from the place of his birth as 
l’Aragonais, is a minor and comparatively insignificant figure. 
A fifteenth-century free-lance and adventurer, he became a 
favoured agent of the English during the later stages of the 
Hundred Years’ war, and, at their instigation, captured Fougéres 
in 1449. While he still clung precariously to his prize, and 
looked for the English support which had been promised to him, 
discussion began as to how far his action might be reckoned a 
violation of the Treaty of Troyes and an excuse for the general 
resumption of hostilities. The question still attracts attention, 
and M. André Bossuat has co-ordinated the available evidence.* 
As a footnote to his study of the life of l Arragonais, it may not 
be out of place to indicate a contemporary account of Francois 
de Surienne’s movements, which occurs in the works of Jean 
Juvénal des Ursins. 

There is reason to believe that at the date in question (1449) 
Jean Juvénal des Ursins might well have full information re- 
specting important events in France, for he was one of seven 
brothers who all enjoyed the royal favour in varying degrees. 
Himself the eldest surviving son of Jean Jouvénal, the noted 
Prevét des Marchands de Paris, he had been successively advocat 
du roy, tutor to the young Charles VII, bishop of Beauvais, 
bishop of Laon, and finally, from 1449 until his death, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and first peer of France. That office had 
previously been held by Jacques Juvénal, the youngest brother, 
who was a favoured friend of the king. When in 1449 he became 
patriarch of Antioch, he dictated the appointment of Jean, his 
eldest brother, to follow him at Rheims. Guillaume Juvénal des 
Ursins, who came in age midway between Jean and Jacques, 
had been chancellor of France since 1445. On his own con- 
fession, Jean had ever been as a father to him, and the relations 
between them were always close and cordial. It was this 
Guillaume Juvénal who conducted the official inquiry into the 
capture of Fougéres which was held at Rouen by the king’s 


1 Perrinet Gressart et Frangois de Surienne, Agents de V Angleterre, Paris, Droz, 1936. 
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command. Of the four remaining brothers, one was a royal 
‘bailli’, two were on the king’s personal staff as ‘ chambellans 
du roy’, and one was in the suite of the Dauphin. Three of 
their sisters also were married into influential royalist families. 

Such facts, then, as Jean Juvénal des Ursins records may be 
worth consideration, for there is every evidence that he was 
in a position to be well informed. In 1452 he addressed to 
Charles VII a Remonstrance on the State of the Kingdom, 
in the course of which he summarizes the case for |’ Arragonais, 
and lays the whole blame upon the English. But the chief 
value of his version of Francois de Surienne’s activities lies in 
his statement that in addition to the official inquiry held by the 
chancellor of France, the king had also heard the truth of the 
matter from another source. L’Arragonais had submitted his 
case in writing to ‘Mons. l’evesque de Mydoine’ (i.e. the Car- 
dinal de Minturnes), who was at that time at Chartres, where 
he had been sent by the pope to confer with the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of France over the Pragmatic Sanction.’ 

Having dealt with the general topic of Kingship and described 
the king as soldier, Jean Juvénal pauses before passing on to a 
general consideration of the fighting forces, and interpolates the 
section upon the recent crisis which is printed at the end of this 
note. 

Thereafter Jean Juvénal deals with the vexed question of 
clemency, and makes it clear that, while agreeing in principle 
that a ruler should be merciful, he thinks it unfortunate that 
Charles VII is inclined, by nature and by policy, to allow his 
enemies to escape too easily with their lives. Elsewhere he makes 
his warning more definite, and urges the king never to trust those 
who have recently returned from the English side to his service.* 
As M. Bossuat shows,‘ from 1450 onwards Francois de Surienne 
had made repeated attempts to get back into power at court, 
and in February 1451 a petition in his favour was sent to Charles 
VII by the king of Aragon. As the probable date of Jean 
Juvénal’s Remonstrance is March or April of the next year, it 


1 According to the list given in l’Abbé Péchenard’s book, Jean Juvénal des Ursins, 
sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, Thorin, 1876), there are at least five manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale which contain this ‘Remonstrance au Roy’. The oldest of 
them, MS. fr. 2701, was believed by l’ Abbé Péchenard to have been compiled during the 
lifetime of Jean Juvénal, although it is itself clearly a copy of an earlier manuscript. 
The passage quoted below is taken from fo. 92 of that manuscript, punctuation having 
been added for the sake of clarity. 

2M. Bossuat (op. cit. p. 349 n.) has suggested that in addition to the royal inquiry 
there may have been some other authority before whom |’Arragonais made a personal 
statement: he postulates this in the light of documents found among the papers of 
Guillaume Juvénal des Ursins. The facts provided by Jean Juvénal establish the 
righcness of M. Bossuat’s supposition. 

3 See, for example, MS. fr. 2701, fos. 102%, 103", 104¥. 4 pp. 351-2, 
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may be that the question had been revived by these renewed 
attempts to reinstate |’ Arragonais. 

Nothing could have been less pleasing to the family of 
Juvénal des Ursins than the restoration of Francois de Surienne, 
since his confiscated lands had come into the possession of 
Guillaume Juvénal des Ursins, as M. Bossuat shows. But 
apart altogether from this personal element, the main interest 
for Jean Juvénal was a national one: it is clearly the English, 
not their paid tool, whom he scorns. That contemptuous dis- 
trust of the foreigner which pervades his works is symptomatic 
of the new age which was dawning in 1452. The position of a 
Garter Knight, for instance, in the swiftly changing world at the 
close of the middle ages was a difficult one. National sentiment 
emerging in something approximating to its modern form con- 
flicted sharply with the medieval ideal of universal Knighthood. 
It became suddenly impossible to be a Knight of the Garter 
unless ‘on se fist Angloys’. In that single fact the whole 
situation is epitomized. 

The Captal de Buch, faced with this choice, clung to his 
Garter at the expense of his French estates. After the final 
disappearance of the English authority in the South of France, 
he divided his lands among his sons who felt themselves able 
to take the oath of allegiance to Charles VII, and thus left 
himself free to retain his Garter. Frangois de Surienne made 
the opposite choice. Perhaps his conscience was comforted 
thereby, but in so far as worldly possessions were concerned, he 
appears to have lost everything, not only his French lands, 
like the Captal de Buch, but also his English friendships, his 
status as a Knight of the Garter, and the allowance made to him 
from England to aid him to support the dignity of knighthood. 
It was not until Louis XI’s reign that, for a brief period, Frangois 
de Surienne was restored to royal favour and appointed to various 
royal offices. But the change in his fortunes came too late, 
for in the same year (1461 0.8.) he died. D. KirKLAND. 


Bibl. Nat. MS. fr. 2701, fo. 92. 

Vos ennemis veulent dire que vous aues rompu les tresues et que la 
conqueste que auez faicte est contre et pardessus les treues, laquelle chose 
nest trouuerra pas. Et vous mesmes aues asses Memoire que es treues 
estoient comprins Messeigneurs les ducs de Bourgongne et de Brethaigne 
et leurs terres et seignouries. Or est il vray que ung cheualier d’Arragon 
nommé Messire Francois de Surienne dit |’Arragonnois, tenant le parti 
des Anglois, portant lordre du roy d’Angleterre, son conseillier et 


1 pp. 252-3. : 
* See Hist. des Ducs de Bourgogne, by de Barante, t. vii (8), pp. 40-1, Paris, 1837. 
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chambellan, et lequel Messire Francois a tousiours esté vostre ennemi 
et vous a fait et porté forte guerre, tant par eschellement que aultrement, 
en toutes manieres que il a peu durant les treues, a esté ou fait verdoier 
[escarmoucher] la place de Fougieres, et trouué pragtique ou moyen de 
lauoir et prendre, non obstant icelles treues. Et lentreprinse quil auoi 
sur icelle place il fist sauoir au roy d’Angleterre et 4 son conseil par diuerses 
foys, et de ce ne fut pas content, car luymesmes en personne y ala et parla 
au Conte de Suffort et aultres, et leur ouurist les doubtes des trenes et 
tout ce quil faisoit & doubter. Et luy fut dit quil feist hardiement et que 
cestoit lune des belles conquestes que on pourroit faire, et que par ce 
moyen il tendroit toute Brethaingne, Anjou, le Maine en crainte et doubte, 
et en pourroit on subjuguer le demourant. Et si luy fut promis que se 
il luy falloit secours, que il ne se doubtast que on luy enuoieroit. Et pareil- 
lement il le notiffia au duc de Soubrisset qui estoit deca lieutenant et 
gouuerneur general pour vostre aduersaire d’ Angleterre, lequel pareillement 
le consentist, et quoyque ce soit le sceut, et ne le contredist ou empescha 
en aucune maniere. Et ainsi ledit Messire Frangois, asseuré de leur 
voulenté, fist ladicte entreprinse et print Fougieres, et y entrerent luy 
et ses gens, et pareillement roberent la ville, et les bonnes gens de la ville 
misrent 4 finance, lesquelz estoient vrais subges de vous et de Monseigneur 
de Brethaigne, en enfraingnant et rompant lesdictes treues. Et a esté 
tousiours la maniere des Angloys, car communement quant on a eu treues, 
ilz les ont rompues quant ilz ont veu leur aduantage. Et pource que 
par le teneur des treues auoit une clause comme len dit que pour telz 
exploix, ne les semblables, les treues ne seroient point tenues pour rompues, 
mais cherroit la chose en repparacion, vous enuoyastes nonmie seulement 
& Rouen mais en Angleterre deuers vos aduersaires, les sommer et requerir 
que ilz feissent reparer lesdictes entreprinses et exces. Lesquelz nen- 
tindrent compte, mais, qui plus est, enuoierent ung cappitaine pour aider 
et secourir et conforter ledit Messire Frangois et garder la place. Car 
ledit Messire Frangois leur auoit mandé que il nauoit pas assez gens, tant 
pour faire guerre, que pour la deffense de ladicte place. Et peult estre 
aussi que lors vos gens de guerre entreprindrent sur vos ennemis, que fut 
justement et sainctement fait; et nest doubte que se on vous faisoit 
guerre, licitement vous le poues et deues faire, et en ce faisant, combien 
que on die communement, frangenti fidem fides frangatur eidem. Touteuoye 
en ce vous naues en riens entreprins, ne fait contre vos foy et promesses ; 
car, tout a proprement parler, nest que deffense de bouter vos ennemis 
hors de vos terres et seignourie ; qui vous competoient et appartenoient, 
compettent et appartiennent, et nest que recouurer la possession qui 
vous auoient ostee de fait, et sans cause ne juste querelle ou raisonnable. 
Et que la maniere dudit Messire Frangois de faire ladicte entreprinse soit 
vraye, vous le sauez, car par monseigneur vostre chanceillier grosses in- 
formacions en ont esté faictes, et examiné plusieurs notables tesmoings. 
Et qui plus est, Monseigneur |’Euesque de Mydoine estant & Chartres, qui 
estoit enuoyé de par Nostre Saint Pére pour le fait de la Pragmatique 
Sanction, et, par vostre ordonnance, les prelats, arceuesques, euesques, 
abbés, chappitres et uniuersités de vostre royaume et du Daulphiné, ou 
procureurs pour eulx, pour la cause dessusdicte ; et y estoit ledit Messire 
Frangois |’ Arragonnois enuoyé par escript toute la forme et maniere, comme 
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il auoit fait toute ladicte entreprinse, en soy excusant, veu le temps des 
treues, et en chargeant vos ennemis fort, et maintenant que cestoit par 
lordonnance de vostre aduersaire d’Angleterre, et de son conseil. Et 
pour la mauuaistié en effect et la faulte quilz luy auoient fait faire, il 
auoit intencion de renuoyer lordre d’Angleterre, cestassauoir la jartiere. 
Et nest doubte, tout consideré, que vos ennemis ont fait et fait faire mau- 
uaisement, et contre leur honneur, de faire ce quilz firent faire par ledit 
Messire Frangois, en prenant ladicte place de Fougieres. Et nest doubte 
que les treues par eulx furent rompues, et mesmement que, combien que 
ilz feussent sommés, comme dit est, de tout reparer et amender, dont 
nont riens fait, ne semblent de faire ; et ainsi autant vault au regard de 
eulx, que oncques ne eussent esté faictes; et ny auoit promesse, tant 
dun costé que daultre, que, en faisant exploit ou chose contraire, contre 
la teneur desdictes treues, et non les reparer, que on ne les deust reputer 
comme non auoir esté faictes. Et estoit licite & vous, 4 vos gens, selon 
toute bonne raison, de leur faire guerre, comme vous aues, aussi doulce 
et gracieuse que oncques fut fait, car il ny a eu comme point deffusion de 
sang, tout, consideré. 


The Yorkshire Submissions to Henry VIII, 1541 


THE visit of Henry VIII to the North not only forms the last 
episode in the story of the Pilgrimage of Grace, but also heralds 
the new era of successful conciliar government which sprang from 
the ruins of that movement. Connected originally with the 
Pilgrims’ demand for a northern parliament,! the progress had 
been planned at least since February 1537.2 In the following 
June the king had postponed it * and, as events proved, until the 
late summer of 1541.4 Though several accounts of this impor- 
tant progress have been attempted,’ much relevant material, a 
great deal of it outside the Letiers and Papers of Henry VIII, 
has remained virtually untouched. Of such material, the sub- 
missions made by the gentlemen of Yorkshire and by the muni- 
cipality of York form a highly interesting part. 

As a starting-point Hall’s well-known passage on the cere- 
monies of submission in Yorkshire may perhaps again be quoted : 


And when he entered into Yorke Shire, he was met with two hundred 
gentlemen of the same Shire, in cotes of Velvet, and foure thousande tall 


1 Cf. Letters and Papers, xi. 1246 (15); xii. (1), 20, 43, 44, &e. 

2 Ibid. xii. (1), 399. The preparations continued until early in June (ibid. xii. (1), 
1118, 1313; xii. (2), 22). The mayor’s certificate of beds and stabling available at 
York, mentioned by Norfolk in the last letter of 3 June, is to be found at York copied 
in House Book xiii. fos. 96-97, together with a letter (fo. 97) assuring the privy 
council that there was then (24 May 1537) no plague in or near the city. 

3 For his reasons see Letters and Papers, xii. (2), 77, printed in full in State Papers 
of Henry VIII, i. 551-5. 

‘The Vict. Co. Hist., Yorks., iii. 414, gives the date as 1540, wrongly attributing it 
to Hunter. 

5 The best is still that of Hunter in the York Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Institute (1847). 
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yomen, and servyng men, well horsed: whiche on their knees made a 
submission, by the mouthe of sir Robert Bowes,! and gave to the Kyng 
nyne hundred pounde. And on Barnesdale met the Kyng, the Arche- 
bisshoppe of Yorke,? with three hundred Priestes and more, and made a 
like submission, and gave the Kyng sixe hundred pounde. Like sub- 
mission was made by the Maior of Yorke, Newe Castle, and Hull, and 
eche of them gave to the Kyng an hundred pounde.* 


The French Ambassador Marillac, who accompanied the king 
on his progress, describes in vivid detail the submission of the 
gentry, but indicates that it took place in more than one assembly. 
He nevertheless appears to have had mainly in mind the scene 
described by Hall, in which Sir Robert Bowes played a leading 
part and which was presumably enacted on 17 August.‘ Marillac 
wrote the following valuable passage at Pontefract on the 23rd : 


Sire, depuis mes derniéres du xii® de ce moys, qui faisoient mention de 
ce qui estoit succeddé en ce progrez depuis Londres jusques & Lyncon, ce 
roy passant oultre en entrant en la conté de Yore a esté recucilly en divers 
lieux par les gentilzhommes du pays qui sont venuz par bailliaiges et sene- 
schaulsées,> faisans nombre tous ensemble de cing 4 six mille chevaulx. 
Ceulx qui au temps de la rébellion et eslevation du peuple s’estoient monstrez 
fidelles et loyaulz ont tenu leur renc & part sans autre harengue ne ceri- 
monye, [et] aprés avoir esté accueilliz gratieusement par ledit seigneur ont 
esté louez et estimez pour leur bonne fidélité. Les autres qui estoient de 
la conjuration, entre lesquelz est comparu l’archevesque dudit Yore, 
estoient & part ung peu plus loing tous 4 genoulx en fagon de supplians, 
et l’ung deux parlant pour tous feit une longue harengue par laquelle en 
substance, pour le faire court, Sire, ilz confessoient la détestable et des- 
loyalle rebellion, félonnye et trahyson qu’ilz avoient autresfoys [faicte], 
marchans contre ledit seigneur leur souverain et son conseil, aprés le 
remercyant de la grice et miséricorde dont il avoit usé envers eulx en leur 
pardonnant une si grande offence et crime, y adjoustant que s'il y avoit 


1 Though appearing with the insurgents in the early stages of the Pilgrimage, Bowes 
had throughout striven to act as a mediator. Having done valuable work in pacifying 
the North Riding in January 1537, he had become a permanent member of the council 
in the North and was now fairly embarked on a distinguished official career. His 
position on this occasion was thus not that of an outstanding offender but rather that 
of an intermediary (cf. Dict. Nat. Biog.; M. H. and R. Dodds, The Pilgrimage of Grace 
and the Exeter Conspiracy ; R. R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North). 

* Edward Lee, who had played a questionable part in the Pilgrimage. Marillac 
in the passage of his dispatch below printed suggests that he had also appeared with 
the gentry. 

® Hall, Chronicle (edn. 1548), fo. 244¥. On 13 September the York corporation 
agreed ‘ that the kynges highnes shalbe presentid with a cuppe of,gold and lxxxx!! 
in gold in the said cupp and the quenes grace to have a like cuppe and x!!! in gold 
therin for the worship of this city’ (House Book xv, fo. 52%). On 16 September 
the proposal had been altered to ‘ a cupp of sylver double gylt with armes of this city 
and c'! in goold put in the sayd cupp, and a lyke cuppe to the quens grace & xl"! in 
goold put in yt’ (ibid. fo. 54). 

* The Council sat at Scrooby, Notts., on 17 August and was at Hatfield, Yorks., on 
the following day (Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. 
233-4). 

® They would naturally enough assemble by wapentakes. 
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quelques relicques de l’indignation qu'il eust 4 l’encontre d’eulx il luy 
pleust de sa bénignité et grace entiérement leur remettre et les estimer & 
Yadvenir bons et loyaulx subjectz, et pour gaige de leur foy feirent 4 la 
fin plusieurs grosses submissions qu’ilz baillérent par escript au cas qu’ilz 
veinssent & dessigner emprises si malheureuses.' Sur quoy ayans eu 
benigne response dudit seigneur, se levérent pour |’accompaigner selon 
les lieux jusques au logis qui estoit préparé pour sa majesté, et ayant 
faict séjour d’un jour ou deux és environs de la court, ont eu commande- 
ment de se retirer chascun en sa maison.” 


A contemporary copy of the ‘ longue harengue * made in the name 
of the inhabitants of Yorkshire appears in a volume of miscellanea 
collected by the antiquary Elias Ashmole and now in the Bodleian. 
It is printed below and will be seen to conform with Marillac’s 
account. Its close similarity to the submission made by the city 
of York will in due course appear,’ while its phraseology again 
often compares with that of the royal pardon of 24 July 1537 4 
to which it makes reference. 

The submission of the archbishop and clergy on Barnesdale 
would be made on 23 August when the court passed from Hatfield 
to Pontefract.6 The texts of this submission and of those made 
by the mayors of Newcastle and Hull do not appear to be pre- 
served.® 

Meanwhile the authorities of the city of York were exercised 
by considerations more fundamental than the pageantry’ so 
vividly suggested by the details of their House Book. They 
repeatedly consulted with the duke of Norfolk and with Arch- 
bishop Lee in order to ascertain the king’s attitude and wishes.® 
An entry of 9 August shows them still much in doubt regarding 
the tone of the proposed meeting. 


The mayor Robert Hall and his bretheren ‘ assemblid in the counsaille 
chambre of Ousebrig ® of the said city the day and yere abovesaid, when 


1 Written submissions were also presented to the king at Lincoln (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 6113, fo. 179°, printed in Archaeologia, xxiii. 337). It will appear below that a 
similar one was presented at York. 

2 Correspondance politique de MM. de Castillon et de Marillac, ed. Kaulek, p. 334 ; 
ef. Letters and Papers, xvi. 1130, for a summary of the whole dispatch. 

3 See p. 270 below. 

4 Printed in Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xxxiii. 411-14. 

5 Cf. Nicolas, vii. 236; Hunter, p. 3. Barnsdale is about 7 miles north of Don- 
caster, through which the king would first pass, and 5 miles south of Pontefract. 

® The Hull submission would be made on Henry’s first visit to the town (10 Septem- 
ber). One or two of the miscellaneous papers in the Hull archives refer to events of 
the progress but not to submissions. The Hull Bench Book iiia contains only two 
or three insignificant entries for 33 Henry VIII (fos. 231-2). 

7 A few of the particulars were noted by Canon Raine in his York (‘ Historic 
Towns’), pp. 1024. 

§ House Book xv, fos. 29-29%, 37°, 43, 43%, 48¥. 

® The Council Chamber with several other public buildings stood on the old Ouse- 
bridge, pulled down at the beginning of the last century (Drake, Zboracum, edn. 1736, 
p- 281). 
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and where it was agreyd by the said presens ? that the said Mr. Recorder ? 
shall ryde to Bolton® to my Lorde Archebusshop to desyre hys grace of 
his best advyce and cowncell how and after what maner thay shuld sub- 
mytt themself to the kynges highnes at the comyng of his maieste to 
this city. And whether that the saide presens in the nayme of the hole 
body of this city shuld confess themselfes giltye in any thing done in tyme 
of the laite rebellyon against the kynges maiestie, according as the 
Lyncolnshyremen now have done at the comyng of the kynges said 
maiestie thire &c. Which submission of the said Lyncolneshyremen * was 
red before the said presens.’ 5 


The similarity of phraseology and sentiments between the York 
submission and that of the Yorkshire gentry is hence probably 
explained by the surmise that both were modelled on the 
Lincolnshire submission. 

After a leisurely détour into the East Riding,* the king entered 
York on 18 September. It will be observed below that the York 
scribe, whom Hunter’ and Raine ® followed, dates the king’s 
appearance ‘the Thursday whiche was the moro next after the 
Feast of the Invencion of the Holy Crosse and the xvth day of 
September’. The feast referred to is, of course, that of the 
Exaltation of the Cross (14 September), but there is small doubt 
that the entry into York took place on 18 September, not three 
days earlier. Marillac gives the later date twice and in separate 
letters.° This fact and the arrangement of the manuscript 
suggest that the York account was written some weeks later. 

Without attempting a lengthy survey of the state of the north 
in the years following the Pilgrimage of Grace, it would be difficult 
to provide a full interpretation of the feelings which lay behind 
the obsequious phraseology of the submissions. A warning seems 
nevertheless required against the acceptance of these documents 
at their face-value. 


1 The usual expression of the House Books to denote those present. The privy 
council books of the same date sometimes use the phrase ‘ being present the same 
presence ’ (cf. Nicolas, vii. 236-7). 

2 William Tancred (cf. infra, p. 273). 

’ Bolton Percy in the Ainsty. On the previous 7 December Lee had written a 
letter from that place (Letters and Papers, xvi. 316). A letter of the council in the 
North (ibid. 1099) indicates that he was not yet in York on 12 August. 

On the Lincolnshire submissions see the reference, p. 269, n. 1, and cf. Letters 
and Papers, xvi. 1088; Hall, loc. cit. 

5 House Book xv, fo. 43. ® Cf. Hunter, pp. 5-6. 

7 Ibid. p. 6. 8 Op. cit. p. 103. 

® Kaulek, pp. 337, 341; cf. Letters and Papers, xvi. 1183, 1208. On the 16th the 
corporation was still consulting Norfolk about the presentations to be made to the 
king and queen (House Book xv, fo. 54). The privy council was still at Wressle on 
the 15th, but preceded the king and sat at York on the 16th (Nicolas, vii. 243). Marillac 
ostensibly accompanied the council, as he writes from York on the 16th that the 
king is waiting ten or fifteen miles off for the town to be ready to receive him (Kaulek, 
p. 337). 
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The northerners, contrary to the common impression, had 
remained far from quiet and submissive after the collapse of the 
great revolt. Yet in the March previous to the progress the 
failure of a widespread plot centred around Wakefield and 
Pontefract ! had afforded one more example of the dangers of 
forcible resistance, and the official classes, gentry, clergy, and 
civic heads, who had much to lose by resistance and a good deal 
to gain by obedience, were now realizing the necessity of making 
their peace with the king. Especially after the precedents at 
Lincoln, it became clear that the rude affront to Henry’s pride 
could be atoned for only by submissions of grovelling humility. 
Under these circumstances it seems clear that the tone of the 
submissions was dictated neither by the fear of fresh measures of 
royal vengeance nor by any conversion of northern opinion to. 
feelings of repentance and affection, but by self-interest. On 
the other hand, sedition and hatred in the north had not been 
without their effect on the king, whose mission, beneath the 
trappings of lofty condescension so necessary to his system of 
government, was essentially one of conciliation and complemen- 
tary to the work of his northern council.2. That the lingering 
element of fear in the relations between Henry and his northern 
subjects lay not solely on the side of the latter is shrewdly in- 
dicated by Marillac in a pleasing passage immediately following 
that printed above : 


Et vous plaira entendre, Sire, qu’on y procedde en sorte qu’il n’y a seigneur 
ne gentilhomme qui ose y venir s'il n’est appellé et aussi qu’il puisse 
suyvre ceste court hors les fins du baillaige ou seneschaulsée oi elle passe, 
en maniére que de ceulx qui sont depuis Yorc jusques & Varvich ° il n’en 
y & pas ung seul en ceste compaignye,‘ affin que en l’absence des gouver- 
neurs la frontiére ne demourast desgarnye, ou bien pour oster toute oc- 
casion & ce peuple, assez barbare et mutin, de faire grandes assemblées 
qui sont fort suspectes & ce roy, et mesmement de ces gens du Nord les- 
quels 4 la vérité, Sire, portent visaiges d’estre gens de plus grande exécution 
que le surplus de ses subjectz.® 


A. G. DIcKENs. 


1 Hall, fo. 244; Stow, Summarie (edn. 1565), fo. 199%; Chronicles (edn. 1580), 
p. 1020. For other references see Letters and Papers, xvi. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

? Marillac wrote that Henry was presumed to be ‘ quasi contrainct de ce faire (i.e. 
make the progress) pour les rebellions et conspirations qui se suscitent tous les jours 
en ces quartiers la’ (Kaulek, p. 304), and in the passage printed above, p. 269, his 
benign attitude to the gentry is observed. At York Henry heard complaints against 
the council in the North itself (Nicolas, vii. 245). 

§ Berwick. 

* Letters had been sent from Lincoln on 11 August ordering the earls of Westmor- 
land and Cumberland to send Lord Scrope and other Yorkshire gentry attending upon 
them to York to meet the king wherever prescribed by the council in the North. The 
earls themselves must remain ‘ at sum of their houses next unto the borders until they 
knew further of his Majesties pleasour in that behaulf’ (Nicolas, vii. 231). 

5 Kaulek, p. 334. 
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I 
Bodleian Ashmole MS. 862, pp. 227-8.1 


To the Kingis Magestie oure 
<p. 227 mooste gracious Soveraigne 
Lorde. 


Mooste excellent, triumphante and victorious prynce (undir Almyghty 
God) oure oonly Supreme Hed? and naturall soveraigne lorde, we 
youre humblye subiectis thinhabitauntes of this youre gracis countie 
of Yorke, late offendours unto youre moost royall magestie, doo mekely 
with penytente contryte and sorrowfull hartes recognyse and confesse 
unto youre mooste gracious highnes, that we wretches, for lakke of 
grace and of syncere and pure knowledge of the verytye of Goddes 
wordes,* contrarye to oure mooste boundene dueties of allegeaunce unto 
you oure naturall, mooste drad and best biloved soveraigne lorde, have 
mooste grevously, heynously and tratorously offendid youre high excellent 
and moost royall magestie, youre ymperiall crowne and dingnytye in the 
unnaturall, mooste odyous and detestable offencis of outeragious dis- 
obedyence and tratorous rebellion. Whereby we were not oonly condinglye 
eiected and expelled frome oute of youre moste gracious favoure into 
youre magesties moost dredfull indingnacion and displeasure, but alsoo, 
for oure said mooste heynous rebelliones and tratorous attemptates, by 
thordre of youre gracis lawes we hade forever forfaytted and loste oure 
liffis, landes and goodes at youre magesties will and pleasure. And so 
we standynge and being in the extreme poynte of disperacion, withoute 
any maner of hope, refuge or releif, youre mooste gracious magestie royall, 
of youre moost blyssyd and charytable inclinacion, incomparable benyng- 
nytye, marcy and petye, infused into youre moost pryncely harte and 
corage by the spirette of Almightie Gode, upon oure mooste humblye sute 
and prostrat submission graunted unto us all poore and disperate writches 
youre mooste gracious and charitable remissione, franke and fre pardone, 
the whiche youre magesties mooste liberall and bountefull acte and 
graunte, we of oure selfis be in no wise able condingly to recompence or 
satisfye. Albeitt being inwardely and frome the bottome of oure hartes 
repentante, woo and sorowfull for oure said unnaturall and moost heynous 
offences, herebyfor the high presence of youre magestie royall representing 
the verrey ymage of Almyghtie Gode in earthe, <p. 228> and by his devyne 
provysione oure Supreme Hede, soveraigne and governoure,* we promyse, 
professe and vowe in the woordes of fayth and truthe, frome this tyme 


1 The document is copied on one sheet, which has been transposed since pagination 
and now follows what was previously the subsequent item. The volume consists 
mainly of tracts and documents relating to the origin, descent, and privileges of English 
dignities. 

2 It was only tactful to give prominence to this title. Though hatred of the royal 
supremacy was far from universal in the North at the time of the Pilgrimage, it was 
clearly widespread (cf. Aske’s confession printed ante, v. 565), while the leaders were 
charged with conspiring to deprive the king of the title of Supreme Head (D.K. Rep. 
iii. App. ii. 247-8). 

3 An interesting emphasis on the religious causes of the Pilgrimage. 

‘ The phrase ‘and by his . . . governoure’ was evidently enclosed in brackets in 
the original. This copy has only the second bracket, after ‘ governoure’. The same 
applies to the phrase below, ‘ accordying to oure . . . allegeaunce’, but in this case 
only the first bracket remains. 
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forwardes not onely humbly to serve, obbey, love and drede youre magestie 
royall accordyng to oure naturall and most boundene duetyes of alle- 
geaunce, but alsoo frankly, frely and diligently to expose, spende and 
sette furth oure bodyes, goodes and lyves withoute grudgynge or sparynge 
for any daunger, laboure, coste or payne, evene to the utter effusion of 
oure harte blode, in the service of youre magestie at youre mooste gracious 
preceptes and commaundementes. And over this, moost gracious soverayne 
lorde, aswell we here presente as all others youre magesties subiectes in 
theis parties, preservyd by youre sayd moost gracyous and marcyfull 


‘ pardone, shall durying the tyme of oure liffis (and aftir oure deathes oure 


siguell and posterities) contynuellye devoutly praye to the moost blissid 
and holy Trynytie to conserve youre moost excellente magestie, with 
youre gracious Quene Kataryne,! your noble Prynce Edwarde and all 
youre mooste noble and royall progeny longe to reigne over us in pros- 
perous felycytie, and that after this youre graces mortall and transytory 
lif oure Savyoure Criste the very fountayne and roote of all marcy and 
pety, in rewarde of youre magesties said clemency and benyngnytye 
shewed unto us wretches, his creatures and youre magesties naturall 
subiectes, graunte unto youre highnes the eternall fruycion of his infinite 
and ineffable glory. Amen. 


II 
York House Book xv, fos. 57-587. 
<fo. 57> Hereafter apperyth after what maner that the moste excellent 
prynce Henry the viijth by the grace of God kynge of England & of 
Fraunce, lorde of Ireland? and in eyrth supreme hede of the Churche of 
England and also the most gracyous & vertuouse Quene Kateryn hys 
most welbelovyd wyff was receyved by my sayde lorde maire,® his brederin 
aldermen, Mr. William Tankere * recorder of this city, the xxiiij® & a 
great multytude of the moste discreyt commoners of this city to the 
nowmbre of cxx persons, the moste parte of them havyng newe gownes 
of fyne sadde tawny onely for that purpos,® and also the moste parte of 
the worshipfull men & other of the moste honest & discreyt persons 
dwellyng within the wapentyk of the Aynsty’ to the nowmbre of lx 


1 On the behaviour of Katherine Howard during the progress and on the local aspects 
of the trials, cf. Letters and Papers, xvi. 1337-9, 1395; D.K. Rep. iii. App. ii. 261-4. 

* Henry was proclaimed king of Ireland in January 1542 (Letters and Papers, 
xvii. 47) following the Act (33 Hen. VIII, cap. 1) passed in the Irish parliamentary 
session of 13 June-20 July 1541 (ibid. xvi. 901). 

3 Robert Hall, merchant; sheriff in 1533 (Drake, p. 364). 

* Tancred (cf. ibid. p. 368). 5 On this body cf. ibid. p. 184. 

® It had been agreed on 10 July ‘ that my Lorde Mayer, Mr. Recorder and every 
of the aldermen and xxiiij of this city shall provyde every one for a vyolet gown against 
the kynges maiestie comyng ’(House Book xv, fo. 33’). The change was perhaps 
thought appropriate to suppliants. 

7 The Ainsty was a wapentake of the West Riding before being annexed to the 
city in 27 Henry VI (Drake, p. 381). The gentlemen of the Ainsty, headed by Sir 
William Fairfax, Sir Oswald Wilstrop, and Robert Stapleton, esq., co-operated closely 
with the corporation in this as in all important matters during this period. On 
9 September certain of them promised to attend ‘ of my said Lorde Mayer & hys brederin 
at suche tyme as submissyon shalbe made to the kynges [maiestie] at hys grace comyng 
to this hys city ’ (House Book xv, fo. 35; cf. fos. 49%, 50%). The Ainsty gentlemen 
also collected money for the royal presents (ibid. fo. 45). 
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persons at the crosse of thissyde Fulfoord ! the Thursday whiche was the 
moro next after the Feast of the Invencion of the Holy Crosse and the 
xvth day of September in the xxxiij‘® yere of hys moste gracyous reigne, 
my sayd lorde mayre, hys brederyn & Mr. Recorder stondyng on a rowe 2 
& the sayd worshipfull men of the sayd wapentyk of the Aynsty behynd 
them. And yt pleasyd hys highnes to come to my sayd lorde mayre & 
theruppon my sayd lorde mayre & hys brederyn felle downe of ther 
kneys and the sayd Mr. Recorder then of hys kneys mayde a goodly pro- 
posycion * of submissyon un to hys highness as hereafter apperyth verbatim, 
&e. 

<fo. 57% Most myghty and victoryous prynce, under Almyghty God 
supreme heyd of the Churche of England our naturall sovereign beyng 
all tymes by the inspiracion of the Holy Goste repleyt with mercy and 
pety as evidently haith been shewyd by your grace to your subiectes 
layte offendours in thies north partes, and whereas we your humble sub- 
iectes the mayer, aldermen and commons of your grace ys city of Yorke 
and the inhabitauntes of your grace ys countye of your said city of Yorke, 
for lack of syncere and poore > knowlege of the verytie of Godes woorde 
and ignoraunt of our boundon duety to you our sovereign lord, have 
agaynst our naturall allegyaunce, disobedyently and contrary your grace 
ys lawes for the common welth provyded, grevously, heynously and 
traitoryously offendyd your high, invyncible and moste royall maiesty 
your imperyall crowne and dignitye in the most odyous offence of traterus 
rebellyon. Wherby your grace our naturall sovereign and kyng, havyng 
the lyves, landes and goodes of us wretchys at your wyll and pleasor by 
your good and holsom lawes for our said unnaturall and traterous offences, 
have, of your excellent prudence, mercy and pety infused in to you our 
naturall sovereign lorde by the spiryte of almyghty God, graunted to us 
wretches, beyng desperate of any maner hope or releyff, your moste 
gracyous and charytable remissyon, frank and free pardon, whos bounty- 
full harte and liberall graunte we of our selfes ar in no wise able to recom- 
pence or satisfye, but contynually have been frome the bothoms of our 
stomak repentaunt, wo and sorrowfull for our said unnaturall and haynous 
offences. Heyr befor the hygh presence of your moste excellent maiesty 
royall, <fo. 58> our supreme heyd by devyne provycon, we promyse and 
vowe withe wordes of fayth and truth frome thys tyme forward not onely 
to serve, obey, love and dreyd your maiestie royall, spend our goodes, our 
bodyes withoute murmur or grudge in the servyce of your moste royall 
maiestye at your most gracyous preceptes and commaundmentes to the 


1 Fulford is 2 miles south of the city walls. Surveys of the city boundaries taken 
in 1 Henry V and 23 Henry VI mention a wooden cross on the Fulford road as marking 
the limit of the liberty in that direction (Drake, p. 245). The York officials were 
hence following those of Lincoln who met the king ‘ at the entrye of the lybertie’ 
(Archaeologia, xxiii. 337). On what appears to be a stone successor of this cross, 
cf. Sheahan and Whellan, History of York and the East Riding, ii. 620. Approaching 
from Fulford the king would enter by Walmgate Bar, though the corporation had 
originally planned the reception at Micklegate Bar, the usual way of approach from 
London (House Book xv, fos. 34, 36, &c.). 

2 The last three words are so faded as to be practically illegible. 

’The term used in the description of the events at Lincoln (Archaeologia, xxiii. 
336-7). 

4 The Ainsty. 5 Pure; p. 272, above. 
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utter effucion of our hartes blode, but also we, our wyffes and chyld, shall 
contynually devoutly pray to the moste blessyd and holy Trenytie to 
preserve your moste royall maiestye with your gracyous queyn and our 
noble Prynce Edward long to reign over us in prosperitye and that after 
thys your gracys mortall and transytory lyff our Saviour Chryste, in 
rewarde of your said beningnitye shewyd unto us wreches his creatours 
and your subiectes, graunte unto your highnes the eternall fruycion of 
his infynyte glory. Amen. 

The mayer, aldermen and commons of this your grace is city of Yorke 
and thenhabytaunce of your grace ys countye of your said city of Yorke 
to almyghty God givyth lawde and honor for the preservacion of your 
moste royall person in prosperitye, beyng as hartelye reioysyd as any 
subiectes may be of this your prosperous journey unto this your said city, 
requyring your grace to accept ther benyvolence aswelle to your maiestie 
as to your gracyous quene as in this paipyr apperyth, and so gaffe a papyr 
of the present in to the kynges owne hand :} 
<fo. 58%) Moste high and myghty prynce, your humble subiectes the mayer, 
aldermen and the commons of your grace ys city of Yorke shall at all 
tymes be redy to accomplish all suche servyce as your maiestye shall 
commaund them to doe bothe with ther bodyes and ther goodes to the 
uttermost of ther powers. 


1 On the precedents for the written promise which follows, see p. 269, n. 1. 
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Reviews of Books 


Societas. Hausgemeinschaft und Erwerbsgesellschaft. By Dr. Franz 
Wreacker. (Weimar: Béhlau, 1936.) 


As the sub-title shows, Dr. Wieacker is not concerned to give a systematic 
account of societas in the classical period but to outline its history from 
the earliest times. After a general Introduction (pp. 7-23) he examines 
the structure of D. 17, 2, in order to prove that there was a fundamental 
difference between Mucius Scaevola’s and Sabinus’ conceptions of partner- 
ship on the one hand and Gaius’ and Justinian’s on the other (pp. 24-71). 
He then discusses the relation between concensual societas and the earlier 
types of partnership (pp. 72-125) ;. the development from the community 
of the family through the consortium made by legis actio to the societas 
omnium bonorum (pp. 126-236); the connexion of societas omnium bono- 
rum with the later types of partnership where the assets of the partners 
in general remained separate and profit only was brought in (pp. 237-72) ; 
and, finally, the post-classical theory of societas which lays undue stress 
on the animus societatis contrahendae (pp. 273-344). 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Wieacker uses those ‘ advanced ’ methods 
of higher criticism which philology proper has for a long time given up as 
too mechanical and, therefore, misleading. He holds, e.g., that the final 
passage of D. 17, 2, 9, fortassis-accedunt, is interpolated (p. 148, n. 4). 
Why? His argument runs as follows. According to Sabinus and Paul 
17, 2, 3, 1 seqq., a hereditas falling to a partner in a societas omnium bonorum 
becomes his private property if he succeeds by will, and common property 
if he succeeds on intestacy (p. 148). Of this distinction the final passage 
of D. 17, 2, 9 gives only an inadequate, rationalistic explanation, namely, 
that in the former case succession rests on a voluntary act and, con- 
sequently, must be to the exclusive advantage of the person appointed, 
whereas in the latter case it is simply the result of certain legal rules. In 
actual fact the distinction is a remnant of the older type of partnership, 
the consortium. Whilst he who succeeds by will is in no way obliged to 
the family as such, a swus heres succeeding on intestacy succeeds qua 
member of the agnatic community : in the former case, therefore, the heir 
may take everything for himself, in the latter the hereditas does not even 
come to him really but always remains family property (pp. 148 seqq.). 
The conclusion is that the final clause of D. 17, 2, 9 cannot be ascribed to 
Ulpian. Now I do not deny that this passage may indeed be an inter- 
polation or, more precisely, a gloss. But Dr. Wieacker’s arguments are 
not very convincing. (1) Sabinus is not mentioned in 17, 2, 3, 1 seqq. 
This fragment is from Paul’s commentary on the Edict and we do not know 
whether he used Sabinus for this particular question. (2) The distinction 
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made in 17, 2, 3, 1 segg. does not actually apply in the societas omnium 
bonorum (here any kind of hereditas has to be brought in) but in other 
types of societas provided the partners have agreed that a iusta hereditas 
should be transferred to the firm. The expression iusta hereditas, says 
Paul, means not a hereditas testamento obveniens but only a hereditas iure 
legitimo obveniens. (3) 17, 2, 9 does not deal with this distinction at all. 
This fragment discusses the societas omnium quae ex quaestu veniunt. 
The partners are here not compelled to bring in hereditas, legatum, or 
donatio, and the final passage tries to explain why these things are ex- 
cluded. They are excluded, we are told, because a man earns them for 
his personal merits. (4) Apart from all this, is it safe to say that a state- 
ment attributed to Ulpian by the compilers is interpolated because it 
contains a rationalistic justification of a long-standing distinction ? 
Does Dr. Wieacker expect Ulpian to set forth the historical development 
of all the rules concerning societas and to explain them by referring to 
their origin in the earliest family community ? Another example of the 
author’s method is his treatment of D. 17, 2, 19. Ulpian discusses here 
the maxim qui admittitur socius, ei tantum socius est qui admisit. The 
reason for this rule is, according to Ulpian, cum enim societas consensu 
contrahatur, socius mihi esse non potest quem ego socium esse nolui. Now 
Dr. Wieacker maintains that, whereas in classical law consensus was an 
informal but ‘objective’ exchange of declarations, it is only the By- 
zantines who made it into a ‘ subjective ’ element of will. It is well under- 
standable that, on the basis of this view, he finds some difficulties in 17, 
2,19. Yet he soon dismisses his scruples : Ulpian, he says, does not mean 
that in the case propounded there is no ‘ subjective ’ agreement but that 
there is no express contractual declaration (pp. 90 and 310). This in- 
terpretation, however, is obviously based on a preconceived opinion rather 
than on the text itself. Whatever consensus may mean in general, in 
this passage at least it does refer to the ‘subjective ’ consent of a party. 
Had Ulpian meant to say that there is no expressly declared contract, he 
could have done it very easily. As it is, emphasis is laid on the fact that 
societas is made consensu, and on the nolle of one of the partners : is nolle 
not a ‘subjective’ attitude? But the matter does not end there. In 
Dr. Wieacker’s view it was not till Justinian that societas became a consen- 
sual contract in the strictest sense. Thus, again, he has to explain away 
17, 2,19; and, in this connexion, he goes as far as to question the authen- 
ticity of the fragment though no special signs of interpolation are to be 
found (pp. 53 and 101). 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that in a work of this kind many statements 
should be open to criticism. But there can be no doubt as to the great 
learning embodied in this valuable book. Davip DavuBE. 


The Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization. By 
Atrons Dopscu. (London: Kegan Paul, 1937.) 


To review a work the subject of which is the economic and social founda- 
tions of European civilization demands some courage. In the present 
instance it seems also to call for a special kind of treatment. The treat- 
ise of which this is the first English edition was published twelve years 
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ago in Vienna, and the learning which it embodies has long been recog- 
nized and has made its mark on historical thought : to review the work of 
Dr. Alfons Dopsch is already to review that of the considerable school of 
which he is the leader. The matter of the volume, moreover, requires 
criticism to be general rather than particular, for, voluminous as its evidence 
is, and drawn with equal familiarity from the whole field of the later 
Empire, a large part of it is established evidence, the material of a con- 
troversy which has engaged historians for upwards of a century and in- 
voked the great names of Savigny, Maurer, Meitzen, Liebermann, and 
Maitland. Within the terms of the old dispute, also, we are here faced 
with the claims of a new method, almost of a new historiography, which, 
not content with capitalizing the recent gains of archaeological and econo- 
mic research, seeks to discredit much of the learning of the past, and would 
do so, as I understand it, not only on the ground that the historians of 
the nineteenth century were wrong, being deluded by political prejudice 
and sentiment, but that they attributed the first historical significance 
to what is in fact secondary. History, Dr. Dopsch tells us, has been 
written by lawyers, and by lawyers too often controlled by ethical and 
racial optimism : ‘ legal historians tried to find definite stages of develop- 
ment everywhere, even in the comparatively short period of historical 
certainty. To-day comparative archaeology deals with widely different 
and much larger periods when trying to explain such developments.’ 

It is not impertinent to dwell for a moment upon this declaration. 
It embodies, I think, a confusion which is not without influence in deter- 
mining the argument of this work, for, though one may accept in part 
the criticism made, one may yet doubt the remedy if it is to be no more 
than the replacing of one partial interpretation of history by another. 
History, I take it, is the reconciling in a common story of the several 
testimonies of the jurist, the constitutional historian, the students of 
economy, art, politics, and so forth. Each has his story to tell and will 
not readily undertake to interpret the whole in the terms of his own craft, 
still less to apply them to the special crafts of others. If the legal historian 
has in the past been too prone to set a rigid pattern upon the flow of law 
and politics, it is not to the archaeologist that we should look primarily 
to set him right. If ‘ to-day comparative archaeology deals with widely 
different and much larger periods’, as we learn from Dr. Dopsch it does, 
it is to be expected that these will be the periods which suit its particular 
problems, and that they will only lead to confusion if it is sought to im- 
pose them upon such developments as have exercised the historians of law. 

If, therefore, it is the general historian’s privilege to select from and 
combine the witnesses, and if ‘ interpretations’ of history, economic or 
otherwise, from the point of view of a single faculty make for confusion, 
it is not to detract from the great interest of the economic and archaeo- 
logical evidence, much of it new discovery of the past twenty years, that 
Dr. Dopsch’s book contains, to say that one could wish that it had been 
otherwise planned. Stated in broad outline, its thesis is that history from 
the decline of the Empire until the middle ages has suffered under a juristic 
interpretation which is in part distorted and in part directed to inessentials. 
Where the jurist has seen progress from phase to phase of a richer social 
experience, the ‘ new method’ of comparative archaeology sees stability, 
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the achievement of a strongly individualized life at a period when the 
lawyer is accustomed to speak of Teutonic law as primitive, lordship, 
vassalage, and economic dependence perfected almost equally in an 
Empire declining towards barbarism and among German races already 
largely imbued with Latin civilization. The fall of the Empire becomes, 
therefore, not the impact of an intact barbarism upon the provinces, but 
a blending of peoples not greatly dissimilar in habit, largely by way of 
casual infiltration and not by war. The stability of the combined Germanic 
and Provincial culture which arose peacefully from this union is regarded 
as enduring without essential change through the succeeding centuries 
and passing, still without such alteration of life as could be accepted as 
determining a new period of history, into the social system of the middle 
ages. The archaeological period, with almost the endurance of a geological 
age, overrides and rejects as non-existent all those successive phases of 
culture and social life which the jurist has thought to see between the largely 
conjectural tribalism of the Germanic homeland and the community of 
feudal Christendom which is known from documents. 

I am sure that a fair summary of the evidence here advanced for the 
prevalence of inequality and individualism among the Germans of the 
invasion period, difficult of general assessment as it is, would show that 
these modernities have been given too great a place. The mass of the 
Germanic peoples were more primitive in the lawyers’ sense than Dr. 
Dopsch would have us believe, and the weakness of his attempt to dis- 
credit the antiquity of the Frankish codes (for with the Franks the frontier 
of Germanism begins) confirms me in that belief. But, accepting, as we 
must, some measure of deduction from the requirements of the more rigid 
legal historians, the reader will surely feel that the mood of Dr. Dopsch’s 
treatise is too purely that of an enforced dilemma. The material of 
archaeology, and to a somewhat less degree that of agrarian research, is 
clearly to be distinguished from that of the jurist, and their inquiries 
may—apparently do—divide the phases of history differently. Continuous 
occupation of areas of settlement or the persistence of factors of material 
life will lead the archaeologist to lay stress on slow change in continuity, 
where the lawyer and the constitutional historian see rapid change in 
evolution. The mere fact of the passing of primitive peoples into circum- 
stances of greater material complexity and sophistication, which presents 
itself to the archaeologist as a continuity of culture by adoption, may in 
law stimulate that very process of adaptation and new growth from which 
the progressive phases of the jurist arise. It is, therefore, to be regretted 
that Dr. Dopsch has directed so much of his energy to replacing the short 
evolutionary phases of law by a single continuity of agriculture and material 
life: the two are not in pari materia, and the effort to reconcile their 
stories too often degenerates into an effort on either side to discredit the 
evidence of the other. 

‘ The new view necessarily carries with it legal inferences, which cannot 
be reconciled with the hitherto prevailing theory.’ Then let us be sure 
what the prevailing theory is. Insisting that- comparative archaeology 
must have the deciding word, Dr. Dopsch has, I feel, misunderstood both 
what the jurists have a right to say without the check of extraneous evi- 
dence, and what they have in fact said, or are now saying. Indeed, he 
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would seem to be imperfectly aware of the great changes which have been 
brought about in the views of legal historians in the last two generations, 
for he believes the chief obstacle to his argument to lie in the long-aban- 
doned theory of communal ownership and mark-organization as the com- 
mon basis of all Germanic life. Thus a preliminary chapter, which should 
have been devoted to examining those more subtle but equally strong 
factors which retard economic change, the joint birthright persisting in 
varying degrees in Germany, Gaul, and Britain, the solidarity of the kindred 
before the law, the Teutonic blood grades and their resistance to social 
change, the retarding force of custom in agricultural communities, is 
wasted upon a non-existent enemy. To this extent, Dr. Dopsch’s system 
is a theory without a basis, for on the strength of a narrow, though not 
unacceptable, interpretation of the very local evidence of Tacitus and the 
no less local studies of ‘ expert agrarian writers’ (expert agrarian writing 
has, alas, as yet reached neither finality nor agreement), he claims only to 
have eradicated the full-blooded communal theory from the vast and 
imperfectly explored field of agrarian custom, and the patient work of 
analysis and modification for which the names of Maitland and Liebermann 
may stand is by this untouched. ‘ If there was no communal ownership, 
but private ownership was already in existence, differentiated as a result 
of manorial conditions, then the later phenomena of German law, which 
have been used to reconstruct the primitive period, cannot be regarded as 
survivals of that period’, and, because for the author German ‘com- 
munism’ is a mark communism, this first and all-important chapter ends 
on a note of triumph: ‘ the bottom is therefore knocked out of the theory 
of a communal ownership of land in a communal mark’. It is an empty 
victory. The bottom has been out of that theory for half a century ; 
nor will any such blunt antinomy as widespread communal ownership 
set against stark individualism conform to the many and subtly various 
social forms of the barbarian world. 

Again, let us be sure that the inferences asserted by comparative 
archaeology are such as its own conclusions really demand, and such as it 
may impose upon law without falsifying record. Fresh from its exposure 
of the mark, it demands two further concessions from jurisprudence, the 
disavowal of the co-operative farming community as a proof of Germanic 
“communism ’ and the admission of ‘ feudalism’ into the fifth century ; 
here, too, it is asking more than the evidence will bear and more than its 
own case requires. For Dr. Dopsch, the joint ploughing community and 
the champion field seem the natural vehicle of joint ownership if it is to 
be found anywhere. In fact, they are that form of Germanic association 
which is most free from any hint of common ownership in the past or the 
present. The associates in the conjoined ploughs, the holders of the 
scattered strips, are everywhere holders in several right, whether their 
own or a lord’s, and for the good reason that the partible inheritance of 
joint birthright cannot function in the complex rigidity of the champion 
field, the order of which a few generations of partition between heirs would 
reduce to chaos, subdividing the strips and multiplying the shares in the 
plough past computation. It is partible inheritance (linked in some parts 
of Europe to a past of joint inheritance by the requirement of fictitious 
adoption before alienation of the paternal estate is valid) that is the real 
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witness against Germanic individualism, and it is strange to see how the 
author records the artificial brotherhood of the Lombard adfratio—better 
warrant for the Teutonic joint land-right than may be found in England 
or most primitive Germany,—and draws no warning from it. This same 
adfratio may be seen to-day used to disintegrate the joint family among 
Kenya natives, and I have no doubt among other primitive peoples, and 
found in the Italian heart of the lower Empire, it should have given cause 
for greater reflection. Dr. Dopsch has aimed his criticism at an imagined 
national or village communism. It is illusion. Germanic ‘ communism ’, 
already hardly more than a memory in historic times, embodied itself in 
the indivisible birthright of the kin. 

A major part of the quarrel which the new method fastens upon the 
jurists is thus irrelevant to its own case, and, in addition, that case is ill 
prepared. The champion field, it is urged, need not be accompanied by 
the joint plough: when found together they are always the effect of 
seigneurial coercion: they are not specifically German, but are common 
Roman practice also. The pleading begins ingeniously, and, since it 
ignores the common-sense of farming, badly. By using field-paths to 
drag the ploughs about the great field, Dr. Dopsch thinks, the difficulty 
of ploughing a champion field with a several plough might be overcome. 
Why, we may answer, create the difficulty in the first place? The im- 
plication is, of course, that it usually was so overcome, but in many 
hundreds of early surveys I have found no instance of such a practice. 
The common field and the common plough are normally everywhere 
associated, and the field is planned for the plough, or we must believe that 
those who first cut it chose a hundred scattered ploughings in place of one 
in sheer love of difficult farming and contempt of easy ways. Turning 
from probability to fact, we may test the new method upon a simple 
issue: ‘it has been proved by expert agrarian writers that this system 
cannot possibly have been invented and introduced by free peasants, but 
owes its origin to seigneurial interests and power’. It is true, I think, 
that the village co-operating under a common custom falls more easily 
into lordship than do peasants who settle and work alone, and the full 
manorial lordship of the middle ages flourished most readily in such dis- 
tricts as the English midlands—again, if ‘communism’ be the target, 
the co-operative village is a false objective. But, agrarian writers, if they 
have had long experience of their exacting subject, will, as a rule, be loth 
to hazard generalizations of such magnitude upon points of such intricacy 
and obscurity. If they should commit themselves in the sense of Dr. 
Dopsch’s dictum, they might easily be refuted (setting the larger com- 
plexities of Germany aside) by pointing to those peasant groups of the 
marches of Wales, the east midlands of England, and the north, who 
plough in common, and whose tenure and status (though ‘ free peasantry ’ 
is one of those large abstractions that the judicious writer will, if he can, 
avoid) it would be fantastic to attribute to seigneurial land-right. 

Of the claim that the champion field is Roman as well as German we 
must say, not proven. It is inference from insufficient knowledge. There 
are many forms of strip cultivation associated with many and diverse 
social habits. The small, strip fields of the Celts, ploughed in run-rig, 
without rotation, and soon abandoned to successive years of fallow, were 
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of course in use within the Roman Empire, especially in Brittany and 
island Britain. But here it is the large, regular field of the nucleated 
village of north-west Germany which is in question, a very different matter 
indeed, and the author seems to have fallen into a confusion very common 
among those who study field-forms without a complete study of custom, 
and one which even Mr. H. L. Gray and Professor des Marez have not 
entirely avoided. The mere appearance of broken and divided tenements 
does not necessarily arise from champion farming in a formal rota of 
strips. A colourable resemblance may be produced by the break-up of 
an original plan of several tenements through sub-division in gavelkind 
or other partible inheritance, or simply by free alienation among individuals. 
Where this has happened, charters for small parcels of land convey the 
impression of strip division, but a full survey of the village reveals severalty 
in process of disintegration. In this way the records of such districts of 
several tenure as Kent, part of Belgium, and the Alemannic and Frankish 
lands about the Rhine, Moselle, and Ruhr are especially deceptive. I 
have seen no Roman provincial records which cannot be so explained, or 
which provide the least evidence of the German and English champion 
farming, and those upon which Dr. Dopsch relies (chap. v) are patently 
of the former kind. Regular strip. planning, unless some startling new 
evidence awaits us in the future, most emphatically does not ‘ appear 
among the Romans’. 

If I have seemed to cavil at details it is with no desire to dwell upon 
casual infelicities. These are the key-points of Dr. Dopsch’s argument as 
he conducts it, and their treatment reveals the quality of his approach 
to law. But, lest it be thought that the minutiae of custom have been 
given too great a critical value, we may turn in conclusion from the first 
to the last phase of his main theme of the social foundation of Europe. 
The furthest point of his exposition in time is that Carolingian age in 
which the rise of feudalism is by common agreement placed. If we follow 
him, it must be placed there no longer; ‘ the whole problem must now be 
dealt with quite differently’, as, indeed, it is. The extremely definite 
and painfully evolved concept of the fee, with its tangible and revolutionary 
effect upon life and government, and the term itself as denoting the fusion 
of benefice and vassalage in tenure, is rejected as ‘a theory invented to 
satisfy a juristic interpretation of the legal condition of the period, rather 
than an actual fact’. It is legitimate to ask in what way a fact of juris- 
prudence is less ‘ actual’ than a fact of economics, or what interpretation 
other than a juristic one can be put upon the feudum, that word par ex- 
cellence of the lawyers. To speak truth, it is not easy to discuss the author’s 
progress across the centuries of legal change, for the categories of the 
archaeologist and the economic historian are a clumsy vehicle for the dis- 
cussion of the history of law. It must suffice to say that Dr. Dopsch has 
detected no decisive distinction between commendation and homage, 
between precarious holding and tenure in fee, between the Roman patro- 
cinium, the Germanic mund, and feudal dominium, that he draws within 
the circle of feudal law the Roman bucellarii, the Frankish pueri, the 
Lombard gasindi, Anglo-Saxon thegns, and Celtic vassi. Feudalism, he 
will have it, developed among the Franks of the sixth century. 

I do not say that this sweeping extension is unintelligible. Certain of 
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the elements which were caught up into feudalism in the eleventh century 
already flourished in the sixth, and, if law be removed from among the 
decisive factors of history, the legal vocabulary may be raided at will, 
the word ‘ feudal’ as well as another. There were, of course, inequalities 
of wealth, with vassalage and lordship and social pre-eminence, in the 
barbarian kingdoms, and the author has much to say of the comites of the 
early centuries and their Roman counterparts which is of interest. But 
the dominium of medieval France and England was not like the older 
lordships in their several kinds. It arose from a concept unique, legal, 
and contemporary, the fee, and such was its power that the social and 
political forms of the dark ages melted and recombined to conform them- 
selves to its compulsion. To profess blindness to this revolution in human 
affairs because the facts of law are not ‘actual’ is not to bring a new 
clarity into history, nor to justify a ‘new method’. It is a step into 
confusion, and, if Dr. Dopsch would abandon the extended view of the 
archaeological period and use the general historian’s reserve and the jurist’s 
insistence upon significant distinctions, a study of the half-century after 
the Norman Conquest in England and France, in contrast with that of 
the primitive elements in any early custom, Frankish, Lombardic, or 
Saxon, would, I am sure, convince him that the matter of law is more 
essential than it may at first appear to be—though, perhaps, less simple. 
It is in this curious deafness to the changing notes of law and of con- 
temporary concepts of law and social relations that the final test of these 
legal inferences of the ‘new method’ in their present form is to be found. 
In them the locupletissimi of Tacitus are manorial lords and the pagan thegn 
is the peer of the Christian knight. Such, no doubt, must be the fate of 
history under ‘ interpretation’, whether that interpretation be economic, 
juristic, or committed to any other single line of evidence to the exclusion 
of others. Dr. Dopsch’s treatise is an outstanding proof of the wealth of 
new knowledge that archaeological and agrarian research into the con- 
dition of the lower Empire is always bringing to light, but that research 
has yet to relate its results to the beginnings of the succeeding middle age, 
and will clearly go far astray if it continues to hold itself aloof from the 
old discipline of comparative jurisprudence. It is a bad guide for an age 
of transition, since it registers accurately only material change. By its 
own confession, it sees no vital development in the first Christian millen- 
nium. It knows nothing of the fine but powerful web which is spun about 
material things by human imagination, the changing shades of loyalty, 
the instinctive restraints and impulses of kinship, the religious observance 
of custom—forces which confer strength to hold back or divert the expected 
course of economic events. These things, which happen in the common 
mind of every nation, and are among the real events of history, are beyond 
its range of interest or its power to value. It would have been agreeable 
to review Dr. Dopsch’s work as the great thesaurus of archaeological know- 
ledge that it is, but he has preferred to throw forward his deductions from 
the condition of the lower Empire, into periods in which they cease to be 
valid, and it is the inadequacy of a purely economic interpretation of 
history that is the reviewer’s final impression. J. E. A. Jouuirre. 
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History of the Arabs. By Professor P. K. Hirtt. (London: Macmillan, 
1937.) 


TxE history of Muslim countries is usually dull, for it is the record of the 
rise and fall of dynasties ; the events are the same, only the names of the 
actors and of the scene differ. Without the names, the story might refer 
to places hundreds of miles and hundreds of years apart. In essentials, 
the history of the caliphate is that of the Simanid amirs, except that the 
first is on a bigger scale. An unkind critic would say that Professor 
Hitti has avoided the dullness by omitting the history. Certainly he has 
pruned dynastic history ruthlessly ; this is to the advantage of the general 
reader, as the main facts stand out clearly. The student, however, asks 
for more ; he wants to know not only the external facts but also the causes 
of them, if it be possible. The tale of the murder of the third caliph, 
as told here, does not hint at the intrigues which caused it. There is evidence 
to show that ‘Ali was, or was believed to be, deeply involved in them, 
The chapters on social life, including literature, science, and religion, are 
full and make good reading ; so this book is a truer history than if it had 
painfully recorded the details of every minor revolt during the reign of 
Hariin al-Rashid. It would be easy to compile a list of errors; it would 
be also unjust, as they are mostly unimportant. For instance, it is probable 
that most Arabs could swim before ever their conquests brought them near 
the sea ; evidence for this is their poetry and the habits of their descendants. 
These same descendants make us think that tradition is right when it 
says that very few men in Mecca could read or write ; the modern chief 
carries in his memory the prices of commodities over a series of years and 
works complicated sums in his head. Mr. Hitti knows what other scholars 
have written and his work is on the whole reliable, though he is too gentle 
with legend. There was no need to mention the tale which makes a king 
of south Arabia conquer Samarkand, nor the use of Tubba‘ as a title, for 
this is only an Arab mistake. In places serious criticism is justified. 
The author has not escaped from the legal tradition which makes the 
income of the state consist of land revenue and poll tax, for he calls the 
tribute in the days of the first caliphs ‘a payment, which included land 
and capitation tax’. At first the revenue was the same or nearly the same 
as that paid to the previous lord, and was made up of many taxes. “Umar 
did not expect the conversion of the subject peoples to Islam and his system 
made no provision for it. There is no clear statement of the fact that 
Muslim law is not a development of the practice of the Umayyad state 
but grew up as a theoretical discipline in circles largely hostile to that 
state. Again, the account of the rise of the ‘Abbasid dynasty contains 
all the facts, but they are put so allusively that only one who knows the 
story well would recognize them. Arabs had borne the burden of years 
of intrigue; only at the last minute did a non-Arab, Abi Muslim, put 
himself at the head of a local rising, which would have been squashed in 
a moment could the Arabs have united against him. 

The sections on theology are not satisfactory ; this is not surprising 
as the origin of that theology is a puzzle. John of Damascus knows that 
it is a heresy to call the Koran created. The rationalists of the second and 
third centuries taught, for the most part, that it was created. At the 
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beginning of the fourth century, the old faith that the Koran is uncreated 
reappears victorious and better able to defend itself because it has borrowed 
the weapons of its opponents. How did the belief in an uncreated Koran 
arise ? No one knows; we can guess at some influence of the Logos 
doctrine, but that is all. 

The idea of having the whole history of the Arabs in one volume is 
attractive ; for practical reasons it would have been better to omit the 
period before Islam, the connexion between the kingdoms of south Arabia 
and the Arabs of Islam is so slight as to be negligible. As it is, this volume 
cannot claim to be complete, for it stops at the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
There is some repetition. For instance, it is said twice on pages 168 and 
194 that women accompanied the fleet when it attacked Cyprus in a.p. 649. 
A sentence on p. 472 is nonsense ; it should be, ‘ he deposed the caliph 
because he coveted his vast wealth’. On p. 245 Mu‘awiyah II should be 
Yazid III; an obvious slip of the pen. Nothing is said of the Yemen 
where for centuries existed a Zaidi state in which learned rulers and their 
subjects wrote copiously on theology and history. It is easy to pick 
holes. The book is in the main a sound piece of work, better suited to 
the general reader than the student. How much labour has gone to the 
making of it may be judged from the index, which occupies sixty pages in 
double columns. A. 8. Tritton. 


Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867-1185. By J. M. Hussey. 


(London : Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


Ir was not only on history that the Byzantine Greeks wrote voluminously ; 
they have left perhaps even a larger bulk of writing on theology and scholar- 
ship. When therefore the writer of this book set out to give us an account 
in little more than two hundred pages of the state of the Church and 
Learning for rather more than three hundred years, and those the years 
which saw the greatest activity of the Empire, it is plain that the greatest 
economy of space had to be observed ; the more so as the book begins with 
an introduction mainly devoted to an account of the conditions of the fron- 
tiers of the Empire during this period. But some such preliminary could 
hardly be dispensed with, because the military and financial stresses of the 
Empire were largely reflected in the attitude of the emperors towards 
learning and the Church, and above all towards the monasteries, for it was 
at such times most necessary to discourage the continual growth in the 
number of monks. Nor was it without significance that in the days of the 
vigorous and for the most part victorious struggles, which lasted from the 
time of Nikephoros Phokas right through to the last years of the Macedonian 
dynasty, that there was no university at work in Byzantium: there is a 
long gap from 959, the date of the death of Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
until the refounding of at least Faculties of Law and Theology in the reign 
of Constantine Monomakhos. 

Miss Hussey has coped with this mass of material not by concentrating 
as much matter as possible into the space, but much more interestingly by 
devoting the greater part of the book to the careers of notable scholars and 
churchmen: of Psellos, Xiphilinos, Leikhoudes, John Mavropous, and 
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lastly, in connexion with a sketch of monastic life, of the mystical writer 
Symeon the Younger. In these accounts of personalities she follows the 
track of Diehl in his Figures Byzantines, but her portraits are more carefully 
worked out and are of more important people ; the collection also gains 
a real unity from the way in which they have been selected to illustrate the 
main theme of the book. They all go towards giving us a picture of 
Byzantine life, learning, and religion in these three hundred years. The 
chapter on Symeon is very interesting, especially when compared with the 
few pages devoted to him by Krumbacher in the History of Byzantine 
Literature. Much of Symeon’s work is still unpublished or accessible only 
in Latin translations : the author has used manuscript material and among 
the writings which she has transcribed is his Oratio 25, which seems of 
great importance as giving what we so seldom find, a plain account of the 
everyday life of a monk in a Byzantine monastery. And if she has tran- 
scribed so much, we may reasonably suppose that she has read a good deal 
more : this gives her account of Symeon’s religious experiences a real value 
as based on a first-hand acquaintance with his writings. Such work is 
badly needed. The author has a good eye for personalities, and these 
studies are a useful corrective to the idea, perhaps fostered by the too 
brilliant generalizations of Gibbon, that Byzantine life, literature, and 
ideals all lay on the same rather dull level. ‘It is impossible to say this 
of a city which could produce almost at the same time such varying char- 
acters as the essentially rationalist Psellos, his successor John Italos the 
heretic, and the mystical visionary Symeon. 

The parallels, or perhaps it would be better to say the contrasts, between 
the East and the West are well brought out. In the East the peculiar 
relation between the emperor and the patriarch was in every way a con- 
trast to the centralized and exclusive position of the pope in all questions 
of religion. The ill-organized monastic system of the East is very different 
from the multifold orders of the West with their fertile activities. The 
secular organization of education at Byzantium deprived the monasteries 
of at least one great field of work: they could never be centres of learning, 
and their aim, we are told (p. 22), ‘was to produce saints rather than 
statesmen or teachers’. And, with the proviso that they are apparently 
not very successful, the same might be said of the Greek monasteries of the 
present day. Learned men might and still may enter monasteries, but 
there has never been much in the Greek monastic life to make an ignorant 
man into a scholar. 

Nowhere perhaps does this deeply seated difference between the East 
and the West come out more clearly than in the doctrine of the @éwais, 
that assimilation to the divine which was the deepest spiritual experience 
of Symeon. The corporeal terms by which he expressed this union with 
the divine and the detail into which he enters are to us so intolerable that 
the Migne editor of the Latin translation of the fifteenth poem of the ray 
beiwv dpvwy ot Epwres feels constrained to omit a long passage—lines 160- 
235 in Maas’s edition—dealing with the disputatio de membris nostris in 
membra Christi transformatis deque Christi membris in nostra conversis, as 
unworthy to be heard by Latin ears, Latinis auribus non satis dignam 
(Patrologia Graeca, CXX, col.531). Even the "Axa@toros dpvos goes farther 
in this way than we find easily tolerable, but what astonishes a westerner 
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most in Symeon is his apparent presumption. This, and much else which 
is to us a stumbling-block, is not uncommon in Greek religious thought, 
and the author says with admirable insight (p. 202) that ‘for westerners 
there is ever the need of thinking themselves into the Greek church before 
they try to understand a Byzantine mystic ’. 

A few misprints and confessedly minor points may be mentioned. 
Page 25, line 13: ‘Constantine VIII’ ought to be ‘Constantine VII’. 
Page 26: ‘George Harmatolus’ is an error for ‘George Hamartolu- ’, 
George the Sinner, who had nothing to do with the armed dppatwdAoi of 
later Greece. Page 32: the rhythmical church poetry surely depends at 
least as much upon the regular fall of the accent as upon the number of 
syllables. The subject is treated by Krumbacher in his History of Byzantine 
Literature. Then, on page 33, where we are told that the fifteen syllables 
sometimes fall into a tetrameter verse, and that this is a reminiscence of the 
classical metre, it is much more likely that what the Saint intended was 
the common Greek ‘ political’ verse; the occasional apparent identity 
with the ancient metre, observed by Eustathios, is hardly likely to have been 
more than an accident. Page 41 note, @edroxov should be accented 
Oeoroxov. Page 101: Holosphyros, a description of the God of Islam, is 
wrongly explained as meaning eternal. The word means beaten out of one 
piece of metal—cf. the classical dAoopvpnros—and applies to the unitarian 
character of the Moslem God. The author should have looked up the word 
in Ducange : totus malleo cusus. Ita Deum vocabat Machometes quasi, inquit 
Sylburgius, videatur povorpdowrov Oedv significasse atque adeo oppositum 
Tpidde seu Trinitati Christianorum. Page 103: ‘ quarternion’ should be 
quaternion, which is a proper translation of Anua Comnena’s retpaxtus. 
The form with r has no authority. As a last remark, we must protest 
against the use of unedited for unpublished : unedited has another meaning 
and as a translation of inédit has no good authority. In the shorter Ozford 
English Dictionary it does not even appear. 

The author has given us a valuable and interesting book. It is.to be 
hoped that she will be encouraged to produce her proposed English edition 
of Symeon’s works. R. M. Dawxrns. 


Geschichte des Englischen Kénigtums in Lichte der Krénung. By Prroy 
Ernst ScoramM. (Weimar: H. Bohlans Nachf, 1937.) 

A History of the English Coronation. By Percy Ernst ScnramM. Trans- 
lated by Leopotp G. WickHaM Lece. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1937.) 


Proressor ScuraMm’s book is one of a series of learned essays which, 
during the last few years, have been published by him as the outcome of 
his investigations into the history of coronation ordines. From one point 
of view these studies have a textual interest, from a wider and more im- 
portant point of view they are a contribution to the comparative study 
of kingship in Europe. Although Mr. Wickham Legg’s excellent trans- 
lation appeared at a very convenient moment, this is not a livre d’occasion, 
but an original addition of permanent value to the estensive literature 
which deals with English social and constitutional history. The short 
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German title is, indeed, a better description of its purpose and contents 
than the more elaborate title of the English edition, ‘ A history of the English 
coronation with special reference to its origin, its relation to other western 
rites, and its place in constitutional history’. As a student of English 
history, Professor Schramm was naturally interested in the effect of the 
recent Statute of Westminster upon the latest coronation order. His 
observations on this matter are thus more outspoken in the German than 
in the English edition, and they have been elaborated in a paper, ‘ Ré- 
flexions sur le couronnement Anglais’, contributed to the Bulletin de 
Vinstitut juridique international for July 1937. As he remarked, by the 
omission from the coronation oath of the words ‘ (according to) the statutes 
in Parliament agreed on ’, and the substitution of a more general promise 
to govern the various parts of the commonwealth ‘ according to their 
respective laws and customs ’, ‘on a—apparemment sans voir l’enchaine- 
ment historique—mis 4 néant la formule qui était la base légale de la 
monarchie constitutionnelle ’.1 

The discussion by Professor Schramm of the coronation oath is rightly 
reserved to the end of his book, for in it he brings together the outcome of 
his previous exposition. In 973 at the coronation of King Edgar the earlier 
mandatum regis of three precepta, proclaimed by the king after his con- 
secration and enthronement, were transformed into a promise made before 
the anointing. Dr. Schramm connects the change, which was influenced 
by the West Frankish Ordo, with the appearance of the oath of subjection 
in Edmund’s reign (940-946). The king entered into a reciprocal under- 
standing with his people. From this time, until 1689, the coronation 
oath is a gradually changing reflection of the relation between the two 
parties. The turning-point in the development was the promise of Edward 
II to observe the laws ‘ quas vulgus elegerit ’, a clause which Dr. Schramm 
definitely interprets as anticipatory, though not in so far-reaching a sense 
as Prynne’s in the famous seventeenth-century controversy.? In this 
connexion, I am somewhat puzzled by Dr. Schramm’s treatment of the 
gathering in Westminster Hall on the morning of the coronation. As is well 
known, the king occupied his sedes regalis (the king’s Bench) from which the 
procession to the Abbey may be said to have started, until the coronation 
of William IV, when the procession from Hall to Abbey was discontinued. 
But it is not easy to say when this practice began. Richard I was escorted 
by the bishops and clergy from the door of his private chamber (thalami 
interioris), not from the Hall. The ordo of 1308 prescribes an assembly of 
the barons in Westminster Hall for the purpose of taking counsel ‘ de 
novi regis consecratione ’, and, the so-called Lytlington ordo adds, ‘ de 
electione ’, but there appears to be no evidence that, in fact, they did more 
than assemble in the royal presence, just as they did before the coronation 
of George IV. Dr. Schramm appears to exaggerate the significance of 
this assembly when Henry IV was crowned, and I cannot find that he 
himself carries it back behind 1308. If it was an ancient practice, he does 


1 Bull. de institut juridique international (Leiden), xxxvii, 4. 

2 See B. Wilkinson, ‘The Coronation Oath of Edward IL’, in Historical Essays in 
honour of James Tait (Manchester, 1933), pp. 405-16. 

3 L. G. Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records (1901), pp. 48, 83, 344 ; Schramm 
(Eng. trans.), pp. 171, 174. 
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not say so. In other words, the ceremony, so far as the evidence of this 
book goes, was a late addition to the proceedings. It was a very natural, 
if not necessary addition, for the regalia had to be distributed and the 
great procession arranged in order, but I cannot—again, so far as this book 
goes—see any new constitutional significance in it, though it is possible 
that in 1308 it was one of the baronial precautions. The proceedings after 
the king’s death which led to the proclamation of his successor and the 
collaudatio in the Abbey had more historical significance. 

The chapters which precede the important section on the coronation 
oath comprise a historical and comparative study of the coronation ordines 
(cc. i-iv) and chapters on the theory of the royal power as reflected in the 
anointing and the forms of succession (cc. v-vi). The treatment in c. vi 
of the history of ‘ election ’ is less closely related to the main theme than 
the rest of the book, but is none the less a suggestive addition to our 
constitutional literature, for it is written from a rather new standpoint. 
If Dr. Schramm is inclined here to strain his main thesis, he brings together 
evidence which is sometimes overlooked. To the first five chapters one 
can give nothing but praise. Here the experts as well as the general reader 
will find much that is new and stimulating, whether in the comparative 
study of English and continental ordines or in the happy historical comment. 
The first recorded instance of anointing (p. 15) in England, when Offa 
had his son anointed and elevated as his successor in 785; the union of 
England and Normandy illustrated by the coronation practices (pp. 46-7) ; 
the extent of papal intervention as a ‘ confirming’ power in the twelfth 
century (pp. 50, 251); the early meaning of the word ‘ queen’ (cwen) 
(p. 57); the suggestive treatment of Scotland and Scandinavia, of Aragon 
and Castile (e.g. pp. 63, the king of Scots in 1099 as spatharius, and 96-8) ; 
the whole discussion of the conception, christus domini (pp. 118-32)— 
these are instances of Dr. Schramm’s shrewdness and apt learning. One 
remarkable impression conveyed by the book is of the unity of English 
history, surveyed from a continental standpoint in the light of the ordines 
and their development ; the Norman Conquest becomes an episode, not 
a break. 

The Norman ‘crown-wearings’ have always intrigued historians, 
and Dr. Schramm deals in a most interesting way with their significance 
and the reasons for their disappearance. Yet I cannot help wondering 
whether they had all the ritualistic importance which he attaches to them 
(pp. 31, 32). According to local memory, Henry I and his wife were 
crowned three times in the wooden chapel of the royal manor at Brampton 
in Huntingdonshire. Were these very solemn occasions ? 


F. M. Powicke. 


Life on the English Manor: A Study of Peasant Conditions, 1150-1400. 
By H. 8. Bennett. (Cambridge: University Press, 1937.) 


Tus is a very welcome book, and all students of medieval social history 
will find it both useful and interesting. Mr. Bennett has a wide know- 
ledge of manorial documents as well as of literary material bearing on his 


1 Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 349, 350; cf. ante, lii. 698. 
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subject ; and the various topics of which he treats are aptly and abundantly 
illustrated by concrete examples. He carries his learning easily, and the 
book is eminently readable—a much-needed proof that it is still possible 
to entertain the specialist and the general reader at the same table. No 
other book, I think, gives one so much information about the concrete 
details of the everyday life of the medieval English peasant ; and on the 
whole Mr. Bennett maintains a high standard of accuracy and a sane and 
well-balanced judgement. But to say this is not to say that Life on the 
English Manor is a wholly satisfying book. On the contrary, it not only 
disappoints the highest hopes, but has some rather serious defects. One 
gets the impression that its author has started with the orthodox picture 
of the manorial economy and added to it a wealth of supplementary and 
corrective detail; but that his general perspective is neither new nor, so 
to say, newly tested. It is in side-lines that he is at his best—such matters 
as work on holy-days (pp. 115-18) or suit of mill and its evasion 
(pp. 129-35)—though his chapter on manorial administration, with its 
careful and detailed account of manorial officials, is (apart from its omission 
of the pinder of whom we read so much in the Bolden Book) an excellent 
account of a very ‘ central’ subject. 

No doubt some will quarrel with Mr. Bennett at the outset for dis- 
cussing the peasant entirely within the framework of the manor. That 
he does this too exclusively I will not dispute; but on the whole I am 
inclined to think that the recent reaction against manorialism has gone too 
far, and that the tendency to speak of the manor almost as if it were a fig- 
ment of the modern historian’s mind is mistaken. Yet though Mr. Bennett 
reminds us that conditions varied from place to place and from manor to 
manor, one feels that he has a norm always in his mind and is really re- 
minding himself that, after all, diversities existed. He nowhere, I think, 
refers to Miss Neilson’s admirable article on English Manorial Forms,* 
and certainly does not attempt, as it were, to put the peasant on the map 
by a geographical treatment of differing conditions. Further, one has an 
uneasy feeling that throughout the book it is a nucleated village that is 
being discussed and, indeed, a nucleated village with great arable fields 
of the so-called ‘ midland’ pattern. Hamlets and scattered farmsteads 
hardly appear on the scene; and once a general statement—‘ it is of the 
essence of these peasant holdings that they shall each be of comparatively 
small size and scattered over the whole of the common fields’ (p. 44)— 
suggests at least temporary forgetfulness of the East Anglian field system. 
Again, one suspects some failure to appreciate the special conditions of 
the northern counties when it seems to be implied that the villani of South 
Biddick who held their vill at farm in 1183 must have won emancipation 
from an earlier system of services (p. 284). 

Mr. Bennett’s perspective is deficient in a sense of chronological de- 
velopment as well as in geography. It is not that he paints medieval 
society as unchanging. He recognizes both that changes were taking 
place and that the rate of change was different in different manors. But 
he makes no serious attempt to trace the main lines of development, still 
less to put them in a chronological setting. There is a dated and very 


1 American Historical Review, xxxiv, no. 4 (July 1929), pp. 725-39. 
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suggestive treatment of the changing position of the peasant in relation to 
military service (pp. 118-25) ; and now and again the general direction of 
development is indicated in other matters—for example, in the method of 
appointing reeves (p. 169). But the commutation of labour services is very 
meagrely treated. Mr. Bennett may be congratulated on escaping from 
the old habit of making everything turn on the Black Death and on his 
recognition of the importance of ‘local and personal causes’; but his 
scepticism about general causes, combined with a rather vague suggestion 
that the ‘ serfs gradually won a measure of freedom’ (p. 280) is not very 
helpful; and he seems to have overlooked the evidence which suggests 
that labour services tended if anything to increase, at least in some districts, 
during the thirteenth century, after a movement towards commutation 
in the twelfth century. We are even told that from the thirteenth century 
onwards ‘ extents or surveys’ enable us to watch ‘ the first efforts on the 
part of the unfree to shake off their servile obligations ’ (p. 278). Further, 
the factors involved in the movement towards commutation are only 
touched upon in a very vague and superficial way. I am baffled by the 
statements that the ‘ dislike of fixed works and services is easily under- 
standable ’ and that this dislike was one of the things which ‘ contributed 
most strongly to the desire for emancipation’ (p. 279). The alleged 
dislike is clearly regarded as felt by the serfs; but the word ‘ fixed’ in 
this context is very puzzling. It was surely the lords and not the peasants 
who were hampered by the inelasticity of week-work as compared with 
boon-work, if that is what Mr. Bennett has in mind. And although the 
existence of surplus works is noticed (p. 106), the unqualified assumption 
that commutation created a demand for hired labour (pp. 68-9) suggests 
that factors reducing the need for labour have been ignored—the farming- 
out of portions of demesne, for example, or the labour-saving achieved by 
the consolidation of demesne arable where this had previously consisted 
of scattered strips. To the processes by which villeinage as a personal 
status ‘evaporated ’—to quote Vinogradoff’s happy expression—Mr. 
Bennett gives much more attention than he gives to the transformation 
of villein tenure into copyhold. But here also more distinction might 
surely have been drawn between different periods; and a serious defect 
is the absence of all reference to the contention of PetruSevski that the 
Ordinance of Labourers accelerated the emancipation of the villeins by 
strengthening the claims of employers in comparison with those of manorial 
lords. If PetruSevski is right, and this legislation marks an epoch, there 
is little significance in Mr. Bennett’s undated estimate that in suits about 
villein status ‘ the lord was the victor roughly three times out of four’ 
(p. 314). One would want to have separate figures for the periods before 
and after 1349 ; and further, in regard to suits for the recovery of runaway 
villeins under the Ordinance, one would need to remember the possibility 
noticed by Miss Putnam that ‘ the very absence of many cases in the courts 
on this clause may be interpreted to mean that a lord instead of bringing 


1 Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Bd. 88, Heft i (1930), pp. 146-8. 
Similar views as expressed in PetruSevski’s book on Wat Tyler’s Rebellion (published 
in Russian in 1901) were referred to and endorsed by Savine in his review of that book. 
Ante, xvii (1902), 781-2. 
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suit to recover his own fugitive villein found it easier to employ the vagrant 
villein of some other lord ’.1 

It is a pity that Mr. Bennett has not attempted more statistical analysis 
of his material in other directions. He makes a careful and very interest- 
ing estimate of the amount of corn which a virgater holding 30 acres 
might raise for himself under a system of triennial fallow (pp. 86-9), but, 
though he reminds us that peasants who held 30 acres ‘ were a minority 
on the manors’ and that ‘ tens of thousands of men had less than a quarter 
of this as their main source of livelihood ’ (p. 89), he gives no more precise 
indication of the relative numbers of holdings of different sizes at different 
dates and in different districts. Yet for a great number of manors the 
material for such statistics is readily available. 

A few minor points must be mentioned. There are a few lapses into 
inexactness of expression. Though well aware that fallows were ploughed 
(p. 79), Mr. Bennett slips into saying that where a two-field system pre- 
vailed the peasant ‘found himself working on one field during one year 
while the other field lay fallow’ (p. 77). Again the word ‘ property ’ is 
very inexactly used in the statement that mills ‘ were either the property 
of the lord, or had been so at some earlier date, until he found it worth his 
while to accept a yearly rent for them’ (p. 129). More serious is the 
statement (p. 52, note 1) that the comparative lowness of assart rents is 
confirmed by a passage in Dr. Salter’s Preface to the second volume of 
his edition of the Eynsham Cartulary: actually the passage referred to 
mentions assart rents of a lower total figure than the total assize rents, but 
does not give areas. The second reference to the Eynsham Cartulary on 
page 64, note 2, should be to page 129, not 29: that on page 283, note 1, 
is also wrong—a reference to vol. i, page 267, would be appropriate. 
Something also seems to have gone wrong with the first two references to 
the Ramsey Cartulary on page 111, note 5, which are repeated on page 
268, note 4. The references to ‘ Glympton ’ (p. 220, note 1, p. 307, note 6) 
are inadequate, as the list of Abbreviations and Authorities gives no help. 
The Rev. H. Barnett’s Glympton: The History of an Oxfordshire Manor 
(Oxfordshire Record Society, 1923) is intended. There are misprints on 
page 42 (Danelegh for Danelagh) and on pages 88 and 89 (151 for 153). 
The word ‘ furlongs ’ (p. 63) seems wrong—perhaps a misprint for ‘ ferdels ’ 
—and on page 256 (note 1) the words ‘ or Gavelkind’ must have slipped 
in in error. I mention these minutie not only because Dr. Coulton, the 
editor of the series to which this book belongs, promises as usual an 
‘ erratum-slip ’, but because I expect a second edition will soon be called 
for. One can hardly hope, however, for a revision of the illustrations. 
These, while undoubtedly attractive, are less relevant than appears. 
With the exception of a well-known picture from ‘ Queen Mary’s Psalter ’ 
they are all from manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
We are told nothing about the date or provenance of these manuscripts, 
but the shelf-marks are given, and a reference to M. R. James’ Catalogue 
shows that, of the 21 illustrations, 18 are from manuscripts of foreign 
origin. Of the three which are English, one has already been reproduced 
in two easily accessible books, and the other two are religious and do not 
relate to peasant conditions. REGINALD LENNARD. 


1B. H. Putnam, The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers (Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, xxxii, 1908), pp. 205-6. 
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Documents illustrating the activities of the General and Provincial Chapters 
of the English Black Monks, 1215-1540. Vol. iii. Edited by W. A. 
Pantin, Fellow and Lecturer of Oriel College, Oxford. (Royal His- 
torical Society. Camden Third Series, vol. liv. London, 1937.) 


Tus third volume concludes a publication of extreme value to the monastic 
historian of England. We now possess, in handy form and with elaborate 
indexes, nearly all the constitutional documents for which, hitherto, we 
have had to search Reynerus and Dugdale and Wilkins and other scattered 
sources : moreover, the accuracy of the text contrasts very favourably 
with the three Premonstratensian volumes which the Royal Historical 
Society published a generation ago. The index of persons and places 
alone runs to fifty pages ; and it was a happy idea to devote eight pages 
more to an alphabetical series of eighty-four selected biographies. The 
weakest spot here, naturally enough, is in the Subject Index, a work of 
great labour, covering as it does all three volumes, and entering into com- 
mendable minuteness of detail. The student will find it very helpful, but 
not exhaustive. If he is interested in any complete sequence of allusions, 
he must rely to some extent upon his own researches also. For instance, 
books lent are indexed for iii. 47, but this page gives also an unindexed 
instance of books conveyed (or, brutally, stolen): nor again is there any 
entry for books lost, though we have an instance, ili. 134. Under clerks the 
important instance iii. 44 is omitted. Under enclosures, confinement to, the 
instance of iii. 308 is omitted. Under magnates iii. 51 is omitted; and 
under going outside without leave, iii. 31. To apostate we should add iii. 
52,61; to oathiii. 50 ; to negligence at divine office iii. 42,280. Parishioners 
should be completed by iii. 47 ; pars maior and sanior by iii. 290; priest- 
monks by iii. 47 ; vernacular by iii. 127 ; walking outside by iii. 31 ; women 
to kitchen and offices by iii. 45. To work in fields we must add iii. 48. 
Moreover, the index omits altogether one matter of primary importance 
for the estimate of monastic services to civilization, in the proof which 
comes more and more frequently from the fourteenth century onwards, 
that monks very commonly had their writing done by hired clerks. In 
1417 the General Chapter paid 6s. 8d. ‘ clerico facienti hunc compotum ’ 
(iii. 177; so again 180, 186, 190, 257). Similar inferences may be drawn 
from the Worcester monk who wanted payment for a book he had written 
(iti. 99), and from the fact that, when Prior Adam Easton wrote from Rome 
to the abbot of Westminster for copies of Wyclif’s writings in the interests 
of the Order, he added ‘libenter refundam expensas pro scriptoribus et 
laborantibus pro eisdem ’ (iii. 99). There are also omissions in matters of 
commercial morality. Corn, carriage of, is indexed, but not sale of, a matter 
which has far greater importance. For two kinds of forbidden sales occur 
in these collections. The first was such as canonists condemned as flatly 
usurious. When the English General Chapter forbids monks ‘ ne aliquem 
injuriis vel exactionibus indebitis opprimant, nec carius vendant ante 
terminum’ (i. 36), and again at a later date, ‘ne . . . vendant ad ter- 
minum, vel contractus alios faciant inhonestos ’ (i. 84), they are referring 
to a well-known principle of the law of usury. All thoroughly speculative 
sales were sinful for any man, let alone for monks : as Bromyard puts it, 
“est usura . . . quaecunque venditio propter termini dilationem’ (Sum. 
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Pred. U. xii. 13). These two cases are indeed indexed by Mr. Pantin under 
Vendere carius ad terminum, but glossed ‘ to sell at enhanced price ?’ with 
an unhelpful note of interrogation. The second kind of sale (iii. 48, 49, 50) 
refers to a quite different canonical prohibition. There the abbot of 
Eynsham tries to excuse himself for selling certain tithes at the wrong time. 
It was illegal to sell these before Lady-Day, for the reason that they did 
not yet belong to the parson, and he had no seller’s right : ‘ Nullus rector 
decimas ecclesiae suae nondum perceptas ante Annuntiationem Beatae 
Mariae vendere praesumat ’ (Lyndwood, Provinciale, 1679, p. 22). Most 
of these omissions in the index, however, matter little except to the in- 
tensive special student ; and they are naturally very difficult to avoid in 
so long a work. 

The glossary contains a few unnecessary notes of interrogation, and one 
serious slip which falsifies a very important point. Romanum, as a lan- 
guage, is glossed as Latin ; but the context gives no cause whatever for 
departing here from its ordinary meaning of French. The evidence is thus 
weakened for what comes out very plainly in other official documents, 
that either the monks were weaker in Latin during the later generations 
of the middle ages, or the authorities often gave up the struggle, and were 
content with enforcing the language of social distinction in monastic con- 
versation, rather than that of theology and the liturgy. In the middle of 
page 147 it would seem difficult to defend the extension ‘ xls. ixd. et tres 
partes quadrantis’. Three-quarters of a farthing can scarcely be an 
actual sum paid and acknowledged by formal receipt, whereas ‘ tres partes 
quadrantes ’—three-fourth parts (of the pence which had come just before) 
= 3d.—would be natural enough. Again, on page 306 lane pretense is 
queried and not glossed. It would seem possible to interpret this as ‘ the 
supposed wool’: that upon which the abbey had reckoned, but which 
never materialized because (as the context tells us) the sheep had died or 
been sold. 

One omission is very regrettable, though here it is doubtless the Society’s 
purse which has imposed the limit. Dr. H. E. Salter managed to get 
Benedict XII’s constitutions into his own collection of Chapters of the 
Augustinian Canons ; and they are sorely missed from this Benedictine 
series. If we are to name one document as the most important of all, it 
must surely be this ; for it looks backward to Gregory IX and Innocent IV, 
and forward to Wolsey and the Reformation. It marks clearly how far 
Continental and English monks, on the verge of the Black Death, had 
drifted from the fervour of the great creative generations; and, on the 
other hand, there is scarcely a document in this rich third volume of Mr. 
Pantin’s which can be fully appreciated without reference to the Bene- 
dictina. 

Perhaps the most immediately valuable document in this third volume 
is the protest of the General Chapter of 1519 against Wolsey’s intended 
reforms (p. 123). Mr. Pantin gives us here the full text, and we are no 
longer dependent upon Brewer’s inadequate summary in Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII. The General Chapter tell the cardinal plainly that he 

1IV. i. no. 953. It would have saved a good deal of trouble if this reference had 


been given, and if Mr. Pantin had explained why Brewer there dates the document 
four years later than he himself does. 
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roust not expect to be able to carry out any thorough and immediate reform 
of the Black Monks. He had drawn up statutes for them, which were 
doubtless analogous to those drawn up at the same time for the Austin 
Canons; but, as for the Benedictines, 


tantus in Anglia continetur monachorum numerus, tanta et tam ampla sunt 
eorum cenobia et loca, ut omnino sit factu difficile (saltem quoad humanam 
industriam) quod tanta multitudo absque murmure et magna animi rebellione 
in austeritatem regularis observanciae subito revocetur. 


Therefore reform must be so gradually taken in hand 


ut neque nostre religionis infirmi monachi in fugam ac apostasiam convertantur, 
neque in suos pastores aliquo diabolico impetu (quod Deus prohibeat) subito 
insurgant. 


The very welcome visitation records which Mr. Pantin has found and 
printed (Eynsham, Durham, Whitby, and Malmesbury) speak much to the 
same effect ; the latest of these, in 1527, is especially significant as a factual 
illustration of the General Chapter’s letter to Wolsey. 

The editor’s brief preface claims that these three volumes have 


revealed, impressively and rather unexpectedly, what practically amounts to a 
new movement or tendency in monastic history. The Cluniac insistence on the 
Opus Dei and the Cistercian insistence on manual labour seem to be balanced, 
among the English Black Monks at least, from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, by a deliberate policy of insistence on study, especially by establishing 
contact with the universities. This policy runs through all these three volumes ; 
and it produced a new type of monk, what the late Dom Berliére once aptly 
described for me as ‘ le moine universitaire ’, a type highly privileged, influential, 
and much in evidence in the monasteries and in the General Chapters. 


Personally, I must confess to a different impression. We here see the 
Benedictines entering the universities definitely later than the friars, and, 
to the very end, following non passibus aequis. We see Benedict XII, after 
a century of papal reforms, compelled to enact what might be called a 
Statute of Distraint of Study. Even so, these wealthy corporations could 
not be kept to the prescribed papal proportion of one monk in twenty at 
Oxford or Cambridge, moderate as it is. No list that I have come across 
fails to record a considerable proportion of defaulters. In this third volume 
itself, similar evidence may be found on pages 83 (where we find Durham, at 
@ moment between 1384 and 1393, without a single scholar at the university), 
112, 149, 161, 175, 176, 267,291. When, again, the abbot of Eynsham pleads 
that he has never sent his monks up for Holy Orders nisi cum sufficienti 
literatura (50), we know how little Latin sufficed to pass muster on such oc- 
casions; and he adds from the Decretum ‘ cum sufficiat monachis communis 
literatura, nec est officium doctoris monachi set plangentis’, the signifi- 
cance of the plea is scarcely diminished by the fact that his or some other 
hand has struck the words out afterwards. The Benedictine university 
defaulters do, indeed, seem rather less than those among the Austin 
Canons, whom Benedict XII had put under the same obligation. But, 
from the point of view of real learning, there is not very much in these 
volumes to weaken the criticisms of Roger Bacon, who so emphatically dis- 
tinguished between the friars as Ordines, Studentes, in contrast with the 
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older Orders. Of the 84 monks who are prominent enough to come into 
the editor’s very useful Who’s Who? only 15 seem to have found their way 
into Tanner’s list of authors; and not one of these is in the first class. 
Nine of the 84 were canon lawyers, in spite of the feeling of monastic 
disciplinarians that law of any kind, even canon, was a study unbefitting 
those Orders which plangentis, non docentis, habent officium. Those words 
from Rashdall which Mr. Pantin quotes in support of his thesis are double- 
edged. The universities did indeed train a very small proportion of the 
monks to be better business men, but not to become better Benedictines ; 
nor even in any great degree did they raise the Order to scholarship in the 
true sense. 

Yet, with all these qualifications which a careful reader may feel com- 
pelled to make, none will fail to welcome the completion of this work, or to 
realize the amount of self-sacrificing labour which Mr. Pantin has put into it. 

G. G. Coutton. 


Rolls of the Justices in Eyre, being the rolls of pleas and assizes for Yorkshire 
in 3 Henry III (1218-19). By Doris Mary Stenton. (Publications 
of the Selden Society, vol. lvi.) (London: Quaritch, 1937.) 


Tus volume should be studied alongside the rolls of the pleas and assizes 
for Lincolnshire (1218-19) and Worcestershire (1221) previously edited by 
Mrs. Stenton for the Selden Society (vol. liii).1_ The form of publication, 
and the indexes, are planned on the same lines, and the introductions, in 
some respects, are supplementary to each other. In the earlier volume 
it was not easy to see how the trial of criminals was affected by the abolition 
of the ordeal. In this volume Mrs. Stenton has made this matter as clear 
as the action of the judges allows her to do so. Both judges and council 
seem to have been perplexed, and it was not until 26 January 1219 that 
the council issued directions which in effect left the treatment of each 
individual case to the judges’ discretion. They were to keep really bad 
men in prison but to treat each case on its merits. The Yorkshire roll of 
pleas of the crown show how they interpreted this direction (pp. xl—xlviii). 
There was no compulsion on the suspected person to put himself on a jury 
for good or ill, though some accused persons did so. Some who were kept 
in prison were released on payment of a fine. The judges appear not to 
have distinguished sharply between the jury of presentment and a special 
jury, and their judgement was not automatic when the verdict was given. 
In this transitional time, after a period of war and unrest, it was hard 
either to get at the truth or to work out new procedure. ‘In no single case 
is an accused person who has put himself on a jury convicted and sentenced 
as a result of the jury’s verdict’ (p. xlviii). In spite of the amount of 
crime in Yorkshire, to which this roll testifies, it might be unwise to draw 
a cynica! conclusion from this statement of fact. 

Fortunately, three rolls survive from the proceedings of the general 
eyre in Yorkshire, ‘the most nearly complete record which we possess of 
the judicial business in a single shire during this critical year’ (p. xi). 
In addition to the roll of pleas and assizes, and the roll of pleas of the 


1 See ante, 1. 519-21 (July 1935). 
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crown, there is a fragmentary memoranda roll, in which cases adjourned 
to Westminster and notes of matters in suspense were recorded. The 
later proceedings are sometimes noted on the roll in another hand. This 
important record has very properly engaged the editor’s particular atten- 
tion, and she has analysed it with care (pp. xxvi-xl). Naturally enough, the 
justices, one of whom was Martin of Pattishall, were especially uncertain 
about cases which arose out of the war. Indeed, ‘ea qua facta fuerunt 
tempore guerre locum non habent’ (p. 355; cf. p. liii). The case of 
Maurice de Gant, disseised of free tenements by the earl of Chester, was 
complicated by the fact that the lands in question had come to the earl as 
a ransom after he had taken Maurice at Lincoln during the war, and that 
he had secured the cognisance of the king’s court—a proceeding later 
recognised to amount to a judgement. Other cases raised the issue, 
whether the war ended with the treaty with Louis or when the peace was 
locally known. The interesting case of Fairfax v. Malesour raised the 
issue of compulsion in time of war, and the charters in question suggest 
that the ‘ministerium de custodienda domu mea [King Henry I] de 
Eboraco ’ included the duty of providing wax and arranging benches for 
the shire court (pp. 419-21). This conclusion is a deduction from later 
interpretations of the charter which, as Mrs. Stenton notes, was given by 
Henry I, not, as Farrer thought, by Henry II (p. 420). Indeed, as King 
Henry restored to Thomas Mala Opera a ministry which had been held by 
the latter’s father, William, it is possible, if the later interpretation of the 
duties is accepted as valid for Thomas’s and his father’s time, to trace the 
use of wax for a seal in the county court back to the early years of the twelfth 
century. Might not the provision of seal and benches be connected with 
arrangements made to put into force Henry’s famous order (1109-11) that 
the shire and hundred courts ‘sedeant, sicut sederunt in tempore regis 
Edwardi’? The association of services to the county court with the 
King’s house in York also seems to have significance. On the other hand, 
it is perhaps too speculative to press so far back the later content 
of the ministerium. 

Deductions from casual references in the record is a fascinating and 
generally a safer mental exercise than it is in the case of Fairfax v. Malesour. 
Mrs. Stenton does not let the occasions slip by (cf. p. xxxii on the way in 
which the justices taught the importance of precision in draughtsmanship, 
p. xlix on the right to behead a man fleeing for homicide if he could not 
be taken alive, p. li on leniency in amercements as an aid to the soul of 
King John, p. lv on the importance of actual livery of seisin and on the 
freeing of villein tenants in order that the lord could plead non-tenure). 
But the rolls are most illuminating as evidence of the conditions of life 
in Yorkshire after the troubles of John’s reign. Mrs. Stenton, in her 
discussion of this subject, is very happy in her distinction between the 
conditions of the north and those of the south. 

The rolls were used by Bracton, though it is not always possible to 
trace his references, generally because the records are now imperfect. 
Mrs. Stenton’s treatment of this subject (pp. xii-xvii) supplements her 
fuller treatment in the previous publication of the Selden Society (vol. liii). 

It is unnecessary to add that the standard set by the editor in her earlier 

work is maintained in this volume. F. M,. Powicke. 
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ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Beginn des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Vol. i. By M. J. Exsas. (Leiden: Sijthoff, 1936.) 





Tue 808 pages of this part of an Umriss contain some of the most thorough 
and restrained work on prices that has yet appeared in any country. 
They are an anticipation of the results of the International Committee 
for the History of Prices, of which Sir William Beveridge is chairman, 
and a great part of the preparation of them was done by Dr. Elsas at 
the London School of Economics. The volume deals only with South 
Germany, and all the data came from Munich, Augsburg, and Wiirzburg. 
As the title indicates, there is nothing from the Hochmittelalter: the 
earliest date quoted is 1399 (oats bought by the council of Munich) and 
many of the price-series begins late in the fifteenth or in the sixteenth 
century. Indeed fifteenth-century material is so defective that Dr. Elsas 
hesitates to draw conclusions from it (p. 50). An account of how these 
Munich oat prices are handled (pp. 214-16) may serve to illustrate the 
thoroughness of the method. The series runs for 375 years. Figures are 
only lacking for twenty of them. No less than 7092 entries were copied : 
of these 1845 were rejected as for one reason or another unsatisfactory— 
because of probable copyists’ errors; because they appeared not to be 
‘free’ prices; because they were not paid at the same place as the main 
series; or because there was a suggestion that they might refer to a 
different quality from that of the main series (pp. 95-6). There has been 
no interpolation anywhere. Whether prices are sale or purchase prices 
is always noted ; whether they refer mainly to large or small blocks of the 
commodity ; whether any expenses incidental to a purchase or sale are 
recorded ; whether there is much variation of price within the normal 
(harvest) year; and whether any changes of measures have to be taken 
into account. And this work of description and criticism is done over 
327 pages for about 220 price-series, of varying length, coming from 
seven main and some subsidiary manuscript sources. The main sources 
are town accounts, hospital accounts, and the like. 

Similar, but naturally much less numerous, wage-series follow. The 
results are there set out in tabular form and are finally put into graphs, 
which include comparisons of wages and certain prices, but not compari- 
sons of wages and general prices, a method of which Dr. Elsas is rightly 
suspicious. The graphs are perhaps not so well printed as they might be. 

Earlier in the volume there are full discussions of the horribly complex 
monetary history of South Germany and of its equally bewildering weights 
and measures: ‘every borough and every market-town had its own 
measure ’ different from that of its neighbours (p. 137). It is to be noted 
that all prices are quoted in the money of their day, good or debased— 
‘und vermitteln so den getreuen historischen Verlauf der Preisabfolge, 
wahrend eine auf Edelmetall oder auf die heutige Wahrung umgerechnete 
Preistabelle von der historischen Entwicklung der Preise losgelést ist ’ 
(p. 17). But tables in the currency section allow the prices given to be 
turned into precious metal prices at will. 

Dr. Elsas lays special stress on the local character of German prices, 
especially in his area, which is remote from the main waterways. Local 
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crop conditions are of enormous importance, and wars only affect prices 
when they come near to the actual Bannmeile of Munich or Augsburg. 
The wages given present a familiar difficulty, that of knowing whether a 
given wage was ‘ with meat’ or without. Sometimes the point is fairly 
clear, but there is a great deal of obscurity. (The series include hardly 
any wages of gild journeymen who lived with their masters: they are 
mainly those of day labourers in agriculture or the building trades.) The 
point gets clearer with time, as in England; for wages ‘ with meat’ 
become rare in the seventeenth century (p. 62). One notable fact is that 
wages always move upward whereas—and this is Dr. Elsas’ most novel 
conclusion—prices do not. Every single food-stuff price curve shows a 
fall, some a marked fall, between about 1620 (a Kipperzeit when money 
was very bad) and 1660. Meat prices fall least, no doubt, as Dr. Elsas 
points out (p. 27), because of the loss of livestock during the Thirty 
Years’ war. 

The graph on page 784, giving prices of rye and wheat and wages of 
journeyman masons and reapers at Augsburg, illustrates this conclusion 
admirably. The wage-series are not quite continuous but are sufficient 
for the purpose. Indeed, the first satisfactory thing that one has learnt 
about the economics of the Thirty Years’ war is that it did, as @ priori 
it should, lead to some wage rise all along the line. Dr. Elsas is far too 
restrained to commit himself to any sweeping arithmetical conclusions 
about real wages. They fell in the sixteenth century, in Germany as 
everywhere else ; but he will not try to tell us how much. They rose in 
the seventeenth, but he hesitates to say how far. Taking up a point made 
long ago for England by Thorold Rogers, he thinks it probable that wage- 
assessment and official interference with the mobility of labour prevented 
the seventeenth-century rise from being so great as it ‘ naturally’ might 
have been (pp. 74-5). 

In the discussions of the various price-series, light is thrown on a great 
variety of economic and social questions—the corrodies bought by well- 
to-do people in the hospitals (p. 175); the use of English scarlet cloth as 
an annual prize at the Munich horse races (p. 243) ; the neglect of beer in 
medieval Munich (p. 322); what kinds of textiles peasants actually made 
and marketed (pp. 413, 525); when the High German towns began to 
buy Dutch cheese (pp. 390, 483) ; who sold nails (p. 446) ; how episcopal 
salt monopolies affected prices (p. 511); where the rice and sugar used in 
South Germany came from (pp. 465, 502 seqq.), and scores of other matters 
of interest. The book is a mine of curious as well as of most important 
facts, and the reader is constantly left to work out his own conclusions. 

J. H. CrapHam. 


The Cambridge History of India; vol. iv, The Mughul Period. Planned 
by Sir Wotsetey Hate. Edited by Sir Ricnarp Burn. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1937.) 


Tus volume of the Cambridge History of India, which has recently ppeared, 
forms in a sense history as it was understood by our grandfathers. It is 
necessarily based in the main on the works of chroniclers. But whereas 
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the modern historian would be busied with testing their statements in the 
light of all available information and of intrinsic probabilities, the present 
volume, like its predecessor dealing with the history of the Delhi sultanate, 
largely ignores modern historical method. It is, for example, curiously 
reluctant to cite chapter and verse for its statements. Assuredly that is 
not because authority, and indeed good authority, cannot be cited. The 
reason seems rather to be that the editor and contributors fail to realize 
the value of footnotes. Nobody in their senses can have supposed that 
the Cambridge History of India is popular history. Yet if we assume that 
all the readers whom editor and author wish to serve are serious students, 
it is difficult to understand why they are not to be told where to study the 
various problems which are dealt with. The chapters contributed by 
Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Harvey offer noteworthy exceptions in this respect. 
But in general the latest volume of the Cambridge History of India seems 
to fall below the normal standards of modern history. Even Mr. W. H. 
Moreland, who is well versed in modern methods, neglects to explain, even 
in the baldest possible way, the basis of his statements. General biblio- 
graphies form an unsatisfactory substitute for footnotes, save to the well- 
informed student, who does not really need them. For example, Elliot 
and Dowson figure in Mr. Moreland’s bibliography ; but we wonder what 
use in fact he made of the History of India as told by its own Historians. 

This absence of footnotes is symptomatic of the general attitude. We 
think that the main function of the present volume should have been to 
place the history of the Mughal Empire in relation to the period which 
was to succeed it. We can find no evidence of any such an attempt. We 
have learnt to conceive of history as a matter of growth and development. 
The present volume hardly seems to convey any such thing. Possibly 
the explanation lies in the fact that the history of Muslim India seems still 
to lie mainly in the hands of men who despite their undoubted eminence 
are primarily linguists or administrators, and who therefore approach 
history from a non-historical point of view. Reading these pages, we see 
small reason for supposing that most of them could not have been written 
generations ago. It would not be true to say that the present volume does 
not carry us beyond Elphinstone. But it is true that it would be hard to 
discriminate between Elphinstone’s conception of history and that of most 
of the contributors to the present volume of the Cambridge History of India. 
We are sure that this ought not to be so. 

The most valuable chapter is assuredly Mr. Moreland’s on revenue 
administration. None of the other writers has an equal mastery of his 
material, or brings to it an equally clear and vigorous mind. Though we 
think he was mistaken in abjuring footnotes, we can well imagine his 
writing this chapter as a mere introduction to the subject, confident that 
anyone who wished to know more might turn to his own larger works. 
We do not think that a better introduction to Mughal land revenue exists. 
It is brief, only 36 pages, and yet is a masterly exposition, such as no one 
else now living could have written. 

In another way Mr. Percy Brown’s chapter on the Mughal monuments 
is well worthy of special mention. It deals with a number of world-famous 
buildings, and most aptly places them in their architectural development. 
Mr. Brown has a strong, clear sense of values. We shall be surprised if his 
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chapter provokes no criticisms. But it seems to us in broad outline a 
constructive and illuminating commentary on the evolution of Indian 
architecture in the period covered by the present volume. 

H. H. DopwEt. 


A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century. By Sir CHares 
Oman. (London: Methuen, 1937.) 


In this work Sir Charles Oman continues his History of the Art of War in 
the Middle Ages. Like its predecessor it will no doubt rank as the standard 
work on its subject in the English language. It contains well over 700 
large pages of text, 29 maps and plans, 12 plates, a good index, but no 
bibliography. There are some misprints, but we have noticed no serious 
ones. 

After an introductory section Sir Charles deals in turn with the Italian 
wars till Pavia, the later years of the great wars (1527-59), Tudor military 
history, the French wars of Religion, the Dutch war of Independence, 
and the Turkish attack on Christendom. The two last sections are, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, hardly up to the level of the others, and for opposite 
reasons. Owing perhaps to the desultory nature of the Dutch war, Sir 
Charles’s account of it remains somewhat jejune and disconnected, and this 
in spite of an excellent chapter on the general aspects of the struggle and 
the detailed consideration given to the battles of Tournhout and Nieuport. 
On the other hand, the lengthy narrative treatment of the long duel 
between the Turks and the Christian powers reads more like an essay in 
‘general’ history than an appraisement of the military events of that 
episode from a specialist standpoint: the analytical and comparative 
method is certainly less in evidence here than elsewhere. 

Sir Charles’s wide reading and competent handling of the sources are 
obvious throughout the book. The ease and mastery with which he copes 
with his abundant and often contradictory material, as for instance in 
his reconstruction of the battle of Montcontour, betray the practised hand 
of the experienced researcher. It is noteworthy, and perhaps somewhat 
regrettable, that his references are almost entirely confined to contemporary 
sources. While stating plainly his own interpretation of these, he seldom 
gives reasons for his agreement or disagreement with other modern writers 
who have covered the same ground. Such reticence can be tantalizing 
to the student, although it is clear that discursiveness had to be avoided 
at all costs in a work which set out to deal in a single volume with the 
development of the art of war in so important a period as the sixteenth 
century. 

That century saw indeed a renaissance in military science as in so many 
other spheres of human activity. Sir Charles Oman truly points out that 
the Italian campaign of Charles VIII, with which the period opens, bore a 
typically medieval character—in fact Charles envisaged his enterprise 
as the first step in a crusade against the infidel. When the century closes 
the battles which were being fought in the Low Countries and elsewhere 
remind us of the Thirty Years’ war. So rapid and thorough was the 
transformation from medieval to modern methods that it may almost be 
termed a revolution. The supersession of the archer by the arquebusier 
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was well advanced on the continent very early in the sixteenth century, 
although that process lagged somewhat in England, where the longbow 
was not officially abandoned till 1595. In all countries the artillery arm 
increased vastly in numbers and calibre, and this in its turn led to a 
corresponding development in the science of fortification. A conspicuous 
feature of Charles VIII’s campaign was the ease with which the medieval 
fortresses of Italy crumbled before the bombardment of his heavy siege 
train. By the middle of the following century the fortresses of Europe 
were being rapidly reconstructed on the ‘ bastioned trace’, while field 
fortification, with ‘ parallels ’, saps, and the use of explosive mines, had 
reached a stage of development beyond which we have scarcely advanced 
to this day. A classical example of sixteenth-century fortification and its 
resisting power is furnished by the design and heroic defence of Rhodes 
by the Knights of St. John in 1522, graphically described in the book under 
review. 

How the development of strategy and tactics was conditioned, and 
promoted, by the changing character of armament is well brought out by 
Sir Charles Oman, and forms indeed the connecting thread uniting the 
diverse parts of his book. The far-reaching political consequences which 
flowed from the great military and naval actions of the sixteenth century, 
such as Pavia or Lepanto, are well known to us, but after reading Sir 
Charles’s book we find ourselves asking whether the developments in the 
art of war which many of these battles produced or exemplified were not 
fraught with even more important consequences for mankind. From this 
point of view perhaps no more momentous battle was fought in the course 
of the century than the celebrated and bloody action at Ravenna in 1512, 
of which Sir Charles gives a detailed analysis. In the tactics of Gaston 
de Foix on that occasion we see illustrated for the first time under relatively 
modern conditions the supreme value of co-ordination of arms. Ravenna 
furnishes us also with our first example of what is now known as artillery 
preparation. Another new phenomenon is the manoeuvring of Gaston’s 
guns in the course of the battle in such a way as to produce enfilading fire 
and to force a well-entrenched enemy into the open. Gaston’s tactics were 
well conceived, well timed, and carried out roughly according to plan. 
Few commanders in the field dare hope for more than this in their pursuit 
of victory. The dispositions of the army of the league at Ravenna are 
likewise not without interest for future ages. For its defensive réle it was 
skilfully organized in depth in a strongly entrenched position and its arma- 
ment included a curious combination-weapon consisting of arquebuses 
mounted on specially constructed scythed carts (several to each cart) 
arranged to fire by mechanical means simultaneously and thus to develop 
that rapid small arms fire which is of such supreme value in the defence of 
trenches. The carts, however, were not a success. All these points are 
well brought out by Sir Charles Oman, and his ingenious piecing together 
of the various contemporary narratives, supplemented by a visit to the 
battle-field, results in a reconstruction of the battle which is satisfying in 
its broad lines if not completely convincing in every detail. He seems to 
have read most of the more important contemporary accounts of the battle, 
though we miss any reference to the letters of such eye-witnesses as La 
Palice, Fino, and Carondelet. For the topography, which has changed 
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considerably since 1512, Sir Charles has relied on Magini’s map which he 
found in the British Museum, but he appears not to have come across there 
an instructive monograph on the battle and its geographical setting by 
Don Sante Ghigi. ApRIAN TAYLOR, 


The Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath, 1523-1542. Edited with an 
Introduction by Witt1am Crorr Dickinson, D.Lit. (Edinburgh : 
Scottish History Society, 1937.) 


Tue Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath is the earliest Scottish baron 
court book preserved in the General Register House at Edinburgh, and 
the earliest to be printed in full. It is the fourth court book to be printed 
by the Scottish History Society. 

The records of the baronial courts are documents of great importance 
both as illustrations of constitutional development and as sources of 
information regarding social and economic conditions. Dr. Dickinson 
has dealt with his material chiefly in the former aspect. In a full and 
learned introduction he has investigated the whole subject of feudal 
jurisdiction in Scotland. He describes the early appearances of the baro 
in Scottish history, from the twelfth century onwards, the emergence of 
the grant in liberam baroniam, and the distinction which developed be- 
tween a holding in baroniam and a holding simply ut baro, as a tenant-in- 
chief. Of special interest is the account of the nature of the barony 
itself : 


It is a unity, or unum quid ; it has a caput which is inseparable from it and impartible ; 
it is indestructible ; it forms a unit for administration and law ; it possesses its own 
officers and its own baron-bailie. It is noticeable, too, that when lands are stated to 
be held in liberam baroniam the charters are at first particular to include a clause 
granting certain rights of publf justice. . . . As the feudal system in Scotland at- 
tained a more positive precision, there is ample evidence that when lands were granted 
to be held in liberam baroniam, or when lands were united and annexed in unam in- 
tegram et liberam baroniam, the baronia was a separate tenure or tenement, over and 
above the tenure of the lands comprised within the erection. ... A holding in 
baroniam transformed the fief itself into a new and clearly defined unit within the 
legal and administrative system of the country as a whole. 


The nature of the feudal jurisdiction is explained, with references to 


the Scottish legal authorities, for example, to the definition in Craig’s Jus 
Feudale : 


In our Scottish usage the title of Baron belongs to all those who possess the power of 
the sword, in other words, that absolute form of jurisdiction which is implied in a grant 
furcae et fossae. . . . Besides the power of the sword, a baron usually has the right of 
market, and also of tower and battlement, which is one of the insignia of jurisdiction 
committed or delegated to him by the King. 


Dr. Dickinson then deals with the descent and transmission of baronies, 
the question of descent to daughters, the erection of regalities, the ex- 
clusion of royal officers by baronial jurisdiction, replegiation, the develop- 
ment of peerage theory, and the steady limitation of baronial jurisdiction 
by the growth of the central power and the development of the Court of 
Session : 

By the seventeenth century (he says), and in some cases even from an earlier period, 
the records of baron courts are generally devoid of actions involving life and limb. 
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The court of the barony became an instrument mainly concerned with directing the 
economic and domestic life of the community on the lands. . . . By 1700 the clause 
cum curiis eorumque exitibus could be referred to as ‘ not much regarded as being only 
an extension of stile’, and it is significant that in the Abolition of Heritable Jurisdic- 
tions Act itself we find the admission that ‘ the jurisdiction in capital cases that was 


heretofore granted to many heritors . . . whose lands were erected by the crown into 
baronies or granted cum fossa et furca, or with pit and gallows . . . hath been long 
discontinued ’. 


There is an interesting account of the internal administration of a 
barony. The barony lands formed a self-contained unit. The barony 
had not only its own court, but its own mill, brewhouse, and smithy, to 
which the tenants were ‘thirled’. Dr. Dickinson deals with the enforce- 
ment of services, the exaction of ‘ multures ’, the regulation of prices and 
supplies, the control of agricultural methods, and the promotion of good 
neighbourhood and the supervision of morals. The baron might ordain 
that ‘ non within the Barronny and Jurisdictioun drink excessively nor be 
sensibly drunke nor known to be drunk nor use filthy nor scurlus speiches 
and that non mock at piety’. 

A section of special interest deals with the barony as a military unit. 
With any convocation of the lieges in time of war all ‘ fencible’’ men had 
to serve with their lord, who was responsible for assembling and leading 
the men of the barony. Failure to answer the summons involved for- 
feiture of gear and expulsion from the barony. The baron was also re- 
sponsible for the training and equipment of his men. ‘ Wappinschaws’ 
were to be held at regular intervals; and bow marks were to be set up 
for the practice of archery ‘ with the further encouragement that the fines 
imposed on those who did not attend the shoot were to be spent in pro- 
viding drinks for those who did’. There is an interesting illustration of 
one aspect of feudal service, quoted from the records of the Baron Court 
of Stitchell in 1655, when the stent-masters of the barony assessed ‘ the 
haill tenants ’ for the payment of the sum of ten pounds Scots to Thomas 
Quhyte ‘ for his relieffe . . . of his wounds received be him at Dunbar 
Battell’ he having been ‘ putt forth for the haill Barrony ’ in fulfilment of 
its military service. 

It is made clear that from the national point of view the baronial castle 
was not regarded as a centre of local tyranny but as an institution essential 
for the economic, military, and governmental welfare of the kingdom. 

Under the heading Modus Tenendi Curias Baronum there is a detailed 
description of the constitution of the Baron’s Court, of its machinery and 
procedure, and of the functions of its officers, the baron-bailie, the clerk, 
the baron-officer or serjeand, and the dempster, also of the methods of 
jury trial, and of the employment of procurators or ‘ for-speakers’. The 
civil business of the court consisted chiefly of actions for petty debt, 
possessory actions, law-burrows, and the quasi-criminal actions of arrest- 
ment, bloodwite and deforcement. Its criminal jurisdiction was re- 
stricted to theft and slaughter. Certain restrictions, however, such as the 
taking of the slayer ‘ red-hand ’ soon limited the baron’s jurisdiction, and 
‘there can be little doubt’, says Dr. Dickinson, ‘ that, save in the larger 
erections, cognisance of slaughter gradually passed to the royal courts. 
In the present record we find no case of slaughter coming before the court 
of Carnwath’. There are occasional cases of serious theft, for example : 
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‘Thom scot ze are indytit for thiftus stelin & consalin of vij ky & oxson 
owt of glencarn fra mongo fargeson ze ar indytit for common thyft & 
common pykre baith of ald & new quhilk he may nocht deny’. The fate 
of the thieves is not recorded ; it is illustrated from the Court Book of 
Glenorchy, in which it is noted that men were hanged ‘ with ane widdie’ 
and women ‘ put in the watter and drownit tharin ’. 

Dr. Dickinson’s results are amply documented, not only from the 
Carnwath book itself but from similar Scottish records and other original 
sources, and there are full indexes of persons, places, and subjects. 

The volume is an important addition to the literature of Scottish 
constitutional history. One’s only criticism is that it might have contained 
more information about the ancient family of Somerville, who for many 
generations were Lords of the Barony of Carnwath. 

Wituiam K. Dickson. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. xvi. (London: Royal Historical Society, 
1936.) 


THE new Camden Miscellany contains an unusually interesting collec- 
tion of papers relating to the early seventeenth century. The first is 
‘The State of England in 1600’ by Thomas Wilson (not the Elizabethan 
Secretary of State). This has been carefully edited by Mr. F. J. Fisher 
from two manuscript copies in the Record Office. The description proper 
is prefaced by a discussion of the succession question ‘a mayne point ... . 
and straightly prohibited to Englishmen to discuss’, in which the author 
hazards an opinion as to the number of men killed in the Wars of the 
Roses. He is evidently not much in favour with the Cecils, whom he 
criticises for their closeness in affairs of state, and he has an interesting 
statement on the money-making of Sir Edward Coke. The description 
itself gives a list of the castles (‘ now suffered to decay as is great pity to 
behold’), the Crown rents from the several counties, the ecclesiastical 
units, &c., followed by a discussion of the various social classes. The 
causes of the partial decay and recovery of the yeomanry are touched upon, 
e.g. enclosure and debasement, and a sharp distinction is drawn between 
them and the copyholders, some of whom, however, are ‘of as great 
ability as any of the rest’. It is the wealth of the peasantry which most 
impresses Wilson, and this he ‘ cannot rightly’ attribute to a policy of 
state. Then follows an interesting account of royal revenue and ex- 
penditure drawn up in a form common at the time (cf. Beaulieu MSS. 
pp- 51-67) and sufficiently well-informed to know that the ‘ divel may 
danse in her coffers where he finds but a fewe crosses’. The description 
closes with an account of the national defences on land and sea. 

Sir Denison Ross edits Thomas Sherley’s ‘ Discours of the Turkes’, 
written on his return to England in 1606 after more than two years’ 
imprisonment at Constantinople. This first-hand description of Turkish 
manners and customs is not only entertaining, but ‘ amazingly accurate ’. 
The second half of the discourse is an account of the journey home through 
Italy and Germany. Perhaps the most interesting item is the description 
of the canal at Bologna. Mr. Wickham Legg edits an itinerary through 
the southern and western counties made by a military officer from Norwich 
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in the year 1635. Lieutenant Hammond had a flair for buildings and 
the insides of churches which he describes in considerable detail. He 
complained that the brass from many of the monuments was ‘ pickt out 
and stolne away ’ (p. 34). He visited Sir William Goring’s iron mills near 
Chichester where water power was used (p. 37) ; he describes the procedure 
at an eyre of forests at Winchester which must have been one of the last 
to be held (pp. 52-5, 112); at Purbeck he saw ‘a great companie of 
pioneers’ quarrying and shaping stones for St. Paul’s, and on his return 
journey through the Fens more ‘ pioneers’ working on the new levels. 
At Bath, he refreshed ‘ his weary’d microcosme in the Royal Bath with 
all kind of People, of several degrees, Nations and Sexes’ (p. 80). But he 
keeps his best ‘ sacke’ for the clergy: the puritans at Crowland, ‘ half 
fish, half flesh for they drink like fishes and sleep like hogs’, though he is 
equally severe on the anglicans at Peterborough (and this at the height 
of the Laudian reforms). ‘ As for Mr. Parson, I tooke him neither for 
Puritan, Papist nor good Protestant, but such a fat tun-belly’d puffy 
quartered Chuffe, as thinks he has done well, if once a terme hee affords 
a sermon, for more than once a Quarter, he sayes, well overlay their 
watry, queasy Stomackes’ (p. 91). Of especial interest is an entry which 
shows that people who stayed at inns were required to sign a visitors’ 
book (p. 40). The ‘Supplementary Stiffkey Papers’, which Mr. F. W. 
Brooks discovered by chance in the hands of a firm of lawyers, are chiefly 
important for the interesting sidelights on the miscellaneous duties of a 
justice of the peace, and especially on the organization of musters; of 
the ‘ pioneers’ in Holt Hundred, co. Norfolk, it was reported ‘ the moste 
of them are dead and gone’ (p. 29). Economic historians will be glad to 
have the details of the trade in grain and the ‘ corn account’ kept by Sir 
Roger Townshend’s bailiff for 1626. This can be supplemented by certain 
items in the ‘ Inventory of Sir John Eliot’s Goods’ edited by Professor 
Hulme, where the price of growing wheat is given as £3 6s. an acre as 
against barley at £2 and oats at £1 (pp. 9-10), and the acreage of each is 
also stated. Each editor contributes a separate introduction and index. 
Epwarp Hucues. 


The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660. By Goprrey Davies. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1937.) 


In many respects the author of this latest volume in the Oxford History of 
England has had a harder task than his collaborators on either side of him. 
The ground has been well worked by Gardiner and Firth, and the present 
author is possibly too near those masters, alike in time and in outlook, 
to evolve a different perspective. Of Gardiner’s work he says, ‘even 
after the lapse of fifty years it is difficult to add substantially to, or to 
make more than minor corrections of, this narrative. . . .’ On the political 
and constitutional side, then, the task has been mainly one of repointing 
the existing structure ; happily, Mr. Davies is sufficiently old-fashioned to 
leave the scaffolding of footnotes. The style does not reach the standard 
of previous volumes but the times were not so spacious, and the discussion 
of constitutional conflicts perhaps inevitably produces congestion. A 
special feature of the book is the use of out-of-the-way contemporary 
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printed sources. This was to be expected from Mr. Davies’s wide biblio- 
graphical knowledge. On the other hand, his work has undoubtedly 
suffered from his geographical remoteness, in recent years, from the 
primary manuscript sources. In places, a distinct time-lag is noticeable 
in taking account of recent publications. It is surprising that no refer- 
ence is made to Professor Notestein’s work on the 1621 parliament (pub- 
lished in 1935), while insufficient attention is paid to recent work on the 
financial aspects of the period, e.g. Mr. M. P. Ashley’s book on Cromwellian 
finance is included in the bibliography but little account of it appears in 
the text. More serious, perhaps, is the neglect of the fundamental legal 
issues of the period which are attracting increased attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Davies remarks in an opening sentence that ‘ the keynote of the 
century was revolt against authority’. But is not this to prejudge the 
issue? As for the monarchy, Strafford himself declared that it was his 
policy ‘ to set’ his master ‘ out of wardship ’ (p. 109), that is, to free him 
of legal restraint. Incidentally, the process of liberation would require 
the services of an attorney, and we know that the first Stuart made such 
use of this officer as to arouse the deepest suspicions in the commons. 
Their action in 1614 in excluding the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
and subsequently the attorney general, Francis Bacon (Mr. Davies’s ‘ un- 
authorized undertakers’ (p. 16),) is, I submit, vital for an understanding 
of why James failed to control parliament as successfully as Elizabeth had 
done, and of the failure in the next reign to develop the rudiments of 
ministerial responsibility. It is true that at the very beginning of James’s 
reign when a privy councillor pleaded for a special hearing qua councillor, 
the house reminded him that they were all king’s counsellors there. Coke 
complained in 1628 that ‘ in a great and weighty cause wherein the King’s 
Counsel had time to come and answer . . . they did not’. Mr. Davies 
passes over the attempts in 1641-2 to establish a responsible ministry, 
e.g. the appointments of Bedford to the treasury, of Culpepper, and the 
overtures to Pym, mention of which might have made it easier for students 
and the general reader to understand the cryptic remark about ‘ political 
kingship’ on page 137. Legally, the monarchy stood on firm ground, 
even in the matter of non-parliamentary taxation. Cecil’s remarkable 
speech in defence of the impositions in 1610 where he explained that 
‘want .. . is like to come on too fast to attend a Parliament’ should be 
read in conjunction with the arguments of the judges in the Ship Money 
case and with Windebanke’s note on the motives for summoning parlia- 
ment in 1640 ‘ that so His Majesty might leave his people without excuse’ 
for non-payment (p. 89). 

Not the least of the difficulties confronting any writer on this period 
is the unsatisfactory state of existing knowledge as to social and economic 
conditions. Mr. Davies justly observes that ‘to attempt to write a social 
and economic history of England under the early Stuarts is like making 
bricks without straw. Our knowledge of many fundamental facts is im- 
perfect and of some it is likely to remain so. There are additional difficulties 
due to the failure of economic periods to coincide with political’ (p. 259). 
It will appear from the concluding remark that Mr. Davies regards econo- 
mic history as a separate branch of history and certainly his chapter xi 
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is in the nature of an appendix to the narrative chapters: there is no 
attempt at synthesis. How far did social and economic grievances go 
to make up the underlying causes of the Civil war, and influence the 
subsequent course of events? Mr. Davies is inclined to give ‘ more 
weight than is generally allowed’ to the class-conflict between the gentry 
and the yeomanry (pp. 125, 267). He cites the Oxinden Letters to illus- 
trate the degree of social stratification (Henry Oxinden was at pains to 
show that his yeoman father-in-law had ‘lived like a gentleman’). He 
might have included the same writer’s comments on the high price of 
corn in 1640 and the growing insecurity in the country which drove people 
to London before the war had actually begun. Robert Cecil, in the speech 
to which I have already referred, had occasion to remind the house that 
it was ‘ compounded not ex grege populi but ex flore Regni’. The ‘ flower 
of the realm’ was concerned for its soil, and no better illustration can be 
found of the way in which economic self-interest reinforced the political 
conflict than the protracted struggle, both in England and Ireland, to 
obtain an act giving a clear legal title to lands held for sixty years. Mr. 
Davies’s account of economic developments is not sufficiently up-to-date 
to satisfy economic historians. The struggle for open trade, the wide 
diffusion of industry, the clash of interests within the towns, the develop- 
ments in farming receive inadequate consideration. 

In the chapter on ‘ Foreign Trade and Colonies’ far too much prom- 
inence is given to the importance of colonial trade. Even at the end of 
the period the plantations were still placed at the bottom of the list of 
countries traded with, while they held eighth and fourth place, in order 
of importance, in the export and import trade respectively. Spain was 
easily our best market, a fact of quite basic importance in any considera- 
tion of the foreign policy of the period (cf. pp. 46-7, 233). Mr. Davies is 
happier in his three remaining chapters on Education and Science, the 
Arts, and Literature ; a sentence from each of these will show the inde- 
pendence of his judgement: ‘It is probable that a fair proportion of the 
lower classes, both men and women, could read and the majority of men 
at any rate could write’ (p. 356), a conclusion based on the number of 
soldiers who signed their own wage-bills. ‘In view of the censure oc- 
casional critics bestowed upon puritans for their alleged hostility to music 
it is ironical to note that whereas the opera flourished under Cromwell, 
it suffered an eclipse under Charles II’ (p. 386). ‘The future of the 
English language was by no means assured at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, for the native elements were in danger of being swamped. 
The great service the Jacobean age rendered to prose was to harmonize 
the forthright, vivid, concrete Anglo-Saxon element with the sonorous, 
rhythmic, rich but delicate foreign elements, mainly Latin’ (pp. 403-4). 
It is curious that a book on this period never uses (so far as I can recall) 
the word Roundhead ; there is no reference to Prynne’s strictures on the 
unloveliness of lovelocks. Montaigne had earlier noted a change in custom 
‘to have the hinder part of the head cut short, a fashion that begins to be 
revived in this vicious and effeminate age ’. Epwarp Hugues. 
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The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Sketch of his Life. Vol. i. 1599-1649. Edited by WitBur 
Cortez Assott with the assistance of CaTHERINE D. CRANE. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937.) 


Tuis is the first of four volumes which, when completed, will provide the 
definitive edition of the writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. In 
addition to the material already available in Mrs. Lomas’s edition of 
Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, there will be included, 
in Professor Abbott’s collection, about 700 fresh items, from English, 
American, and continental sources, many of them throwing fresh light on 
the foreign relations of the Protectorate, and all of them adding, in differ- 
ent degree, to our knowledge of the protector and his times. Some of the 
fresh material will be from manuscript repositories in Paris, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Hamburg, and Venice, but ‘le vrai inédit, 
e’est limprimé’, and Dr. Abbott, having crossed an Atlantic of manu- 
scripts is navigating a still vaster Pacific of print. If the scale of the 
present volume is maintained, the whole will measure more than a million 
words, and even the most cautious of reviewers will be able to pronounce 
it a substantial achievement. Of the first volume alone, it would not be 
rash to assert that it increases the very large debt of English to American 
scholarship, nor would it be unsafe to prophesy that we shall owe the most 
complete and accurate version of Cromwell’s writings and speeches to the 
labours of Dr. Abbott. 

Modestly describing himself as a compiler, Dr. Abbott weaves the 
thread of Cromwell’s career into a fabric of national history. He makes no 
claim that this new assemblage of material ‘ can revolutionize or perhaps 
even greatly alter our opinion of Cromwell’, but he expresses the justi- 
fiable hope that ‘ the infinite details, often petty in themselves, the many 
slight corrections of the time and place of his activities, the more accurate 
tracing of his movements and his acts, even in some instances his thoughts, 
may provide a truer picture of the man himself’. Consistently with this 
design, generalizations are, as far as possible, avoided, and only occasionally 
do we have the editor’s own interpretation of what many biographers 
have claimed to be an enigma, as when (p. 499) it is suggested that, so far 
from being a finished actor and conspirator, Cromwell was ‘ a forthright, 
direct, simple man of action, who met each emergency as it arose not with 
involved theory but with blunt practicality ’, a view which accords well 
with the facts, though unacceptable perhaps to those who prefer to have 
human achievement described in terms of modern psychology. On one 
unusual factor—Cromwell’s language, Dr. Abbott has rightly placed some 
emphasis, as, for example, in his elucidation (p. 700) of the famous letter 
to Col. Robert Hammond (‘ Dear Robin ’), the king’s gaoler at Carisbrooke, 
written within a few days of the decision to bring Charles to trial. Here 
is to be found a characteristic example of how one’s meaning might be 
both concealed and hinted under a cloud of celestial or biblical imagery ; 
how one dispensation of Providence might be cited in order to suggest the 
desirability of another ; how, in short, revelation might precede revolution. 
Indeed, a reading of these letters and speeches suggests that, without 
some knowedge of the Bible, neither Cromwell nor his contemporaries 
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can be properly understood. It adds to the value of this book that the 
editor has been at pains to investigate, and, where necessary, to translate 
the cryptic language used by Cromwell on those occasions where he had 
to avoid saying too little or too much. The supreme artistry of the Pro- 
tector in this respect has not yet been fully appreciated. 

The technique of this book is remarkable, though some readers may 
feel that it is the technique of the bibliographer rather than the historian. 
Thus, an original source is cited, with a note of its whereabouts ; to this 
are added references to all the books where the original is reproduced in 
print, or in summary, or in facsimile; letters are connected with their 
replies ; discrepancies between originals and the printed versions are in- 
dicated. One cannot praise too highly the fullness and accuracy of such 
an ‘ apparatus’, though its very perfection serves to emphasize the amount 
of mechanical labour that may go to the writing of a serious historical work 
and illustrates the trend of academic history-writing to a completeness 
and detachment as impersonal and impeccable as the print in which it is 
expressed. In this respect, only one small criticism may be suggested— 
the use in print of the word ‘ ye’ where the writer wrote and meant the 
definite article, his ‘th’ being conventionally shaped like a ‘y’. But 
Dr. Abbott’s editorship leaves little at which one can cavil. The entirely 
new material available might perhaps have been printed in one modest- 
sized volume ; all the original material, including the new, might possibly 
have been included in one volume or at most two volumes of size similar 
to the one under review, but Dr. Abbott is working on the scale of four 
such volumes. Nowhere does he profess to be writing a history of the 
Civil wars, but in effect, this is what he has done, and as David Masson 
built a large-scale history round Milton, so Dr. Abbott is building one 
round Cromwell. From an editor and biographer he has found himself 
a historian, almost in spite of himself, and as historian he may render 
himself liable to criticisms which could be directed against neither a bio- 
grapher nor an editor. By adding so much of his own, he may be blamed 
for what he has left out. 

Among the things that have been left out is the geographical element. 
The bulk of the present volume is devoted to the campaigns of the Civil 
wars and Cromwell’s part therein, for an adequate account of which there 
is needed not only an investigation of the literary sources, nor merely an 
accurate marking out of movement and position, but also an intimate 
knowledge of the terrain, and of the natural obstacles which, in many 
cases, helped to determine events. It is here that the present volume may 
be open to criticism. It is not equipped with suitable maps; for this 
description can hardly be applied to the reproduction in four sections of 
the Ordnance Survey Map of Seventeenth-Century England, since the 
reproductions are somewhat faint, and the original map, which includes 
the roads, does not show the rivers, and necessarily (because of its scale) 
omits many places of importance in these campaigns. Reference to 
suitable maps would have enabled Dr. Abbott to identify ‘ Chiloxford ’ 
(p. 336) as Child Okeford, and ‘ Chue’ (p. 370) as Chewton Mendip, and 
such reference would have obviated the placing of Winwick (of some 
importance in the Preston campaign) between Warrington and Chester 
(p. 672, n. 171) instead of between Warrington and Wigan. These are 
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small points ; more important is the almost complete subordination of the 
geographical element, which may account for the fact that often the 
narrative of the campaigns seems lifeless, or at least pointless. For 
example (p. 367), in detailing the movements of the New Model in the 
summer of 1645, it is stated that the parliamentary commanders, in con- 
tinuance of operations intended to clear the western peninsula of Royalists, 
‘advanced to Martook, ten miles south-west of Bridgewater’. As a 
matter of fact, they appear to have advanced to Martock, which is south- 
east of Bridgewater, an important change of direction, due either to short- 
age of ammunition, or possibly to the desirability of obtaining control of 
Sherborne and Dorset, which both had a special strategic importance in 
these wars. This does not imply that Dr. Abbott’s account is lacking in 
accuracy, but rather that it lacks relief, for the distinctive contours, 
natural, social, and economic which characterized the old provincialism 
of England have here been almost obliterated. It is notable, in this 
respect, that Dr. Abbott does not appear to have utilized the work of 
those who have investigated the Civil wars in a particular area or county. 
Many of these contributions have considerable value, and most of them 
have that actuality which may come from intimate knowledge of one part 
of the country-side ; indeed, it may be suggested that some of the most 
valuable contributions to seventeenth-century English history since 
Gardiner’s time are to be found in these regional surveys. Some readers 
will feel that Dr. Abbott’s continual contact with originals dispenses him 
from recourse to secondary authorities such as these, while others may 
think that his narrative would have benefited slightly in accuracy and 
greatly in conviction if such books had been considered in conjunction 
with the original sources. Davip Oca. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
1724-5 and 1726-7. 2 vols. Edited by Cectt Heapwam, with an 
introduction by A. P. Newton. (London: Stationery Office, 1936.) 


THESE volumes mark another stage in the history of the calendars. Mr 
Cecil Headlam prepared the text, but he did not live to write the intro- 
ductions ; and Professor Newton begins his new task with an appropriate 
summary of the provenance of the state papers, and the history of their 
publication. He then carries farther the increasing usefulness of the 
introductions by frequent reference to the published journals of the board 
of trade and the Newcastle papers in the British Museum. 

Early in 1724 Newcastle began his long career as secretary of state, 
and in the next three years his influence on colonial business had already 
appeared. The board of trade declined in importance, and had even to 
ask to be informed of action taken elsewhere, although well within its own 
province. Patronage was, no doubt, as the duke of Portland wrote, the 
only means of preserving the prestige of colonial governments; but 
under Newcastle patronage was irresponsible, independent of the governor 
and the board of trade, and increased the friction between the instru- 
ments of imperial policy. Thus, at a time when colonial assemblies were 
struggling for parliamentary rights against the executive, patronage 
often supplied the incident for violent conflict, and revealed the British 
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government as its own enemy in the struggle for effective control. It 
led to an increase in the number of absentee officials, with resulting in- 
competence or discredit for the governor ; and it added to the difficulty 
of co-ordinating official duties. How, asked Portland from Jamaica, 
could he reconcile his instructions both to respect and to control the 
patent officials in his government ? It was over quarrels with the patent 
secretary in the Leeward Islands that Governor Hart had to plead his 
cause in England. In Virginia the paralytic president of the council 
was removed only with great delay and difficulty, just in time to prevent 
the governorship devolving upon him; and in New York the absentee 
auditor-general was the focus of controversies in which the assembly 
refused to pay fees to his deputy, and added to its own functions. Governor 
Burnet, who survived this crisis, had aiso the satisfaction of completing 
a stage in his defence policy by the building of Fort Oswego before he 
was transferred in 1727 to Boston to face the chronic constitutional battles 
there. 

The letters of Burnet from New York and of the duke of Portland from 
Jamaica contain a bulk of useful material. Portland had to deal with 
the expiry of the laws in 1724; and the crisis produced lengthy corre- 
spondence, including a short report from the law officers in England, the 
draft of a desired revenue act from Newcastle’s office, which revived 
Jamaican fears of an attempt to introduce Poynings’ Law, and a full 
account from Portland of the whole situation, filling eleven pages of the 
calendar. Jamaica takes up far more space in the index than any other 
colony; but the stormy politics of South Carolina under the veteran 
Francis Nicholson need much space ; and the quieter affairs of Virginia 
appear often in the second volume. Maryland is barely mentioned. 
There is much from Barbados ; and from some of the less-important areas 
come interesting descriptive letters, notably from Nova Scotia, Bermuda, 
and the Leeward Islands. Bermuda, with its encouragement of piracy 
and infringement of the laws of trade, is described by Governor Hope in 
less flattering terms than those of Dean Berkeley, who selects the island, 
“for its plainness and frugality’, as the site of his projected American 
college in 1725. Among several reports from Newfoundland there is the 
form of an association based upon the principles of Locke and entered 
into by the chief inhabitants to preserve order during the winter. 

In several of the smaller colonies there is, says Dr. Newton, ‘a super- 
fluous amount of political machinery’; and this is only one aspect 
of the practical difficulties of colonial administration, which happen to 
be illustrated in many different ways. Thus, the assembly of Bermuda 
cannot sit for more than three days or families will starve ; a colonial 
council does not know how to act on an even vote ; colonial clerks cannot 
keep up with English requests for information ; records are destroyed by 
fire and hurricane ; statistics are compiled upon different methods and 
do not tally; laws are drafted in ignorance or carelessness; there is 
leakage of confidential information, and governors have their letters held 
up by interested persons. 

There is, of course, the usual diversity of material. Perhaps the 
most significant general report is that drawn up by the board of trade 
in July 1724 concerning sugar and tobacco. The rivalry with France 
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continues in Nova Scotia, in the Indian borderlands of New York and 
Massachusetts, and in the smaller West Indian islands. Quarrels with 
Spain concern the Carolina frontier and the guarda-costas, about which 
the second volume has much to say, with the unofficial war of 1727 and 
Admiral Hosier’s expedition. There is matter concerning the boundary 
disputes of North Carolina and Virginia, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut and Rhode Island. Finally, the accession of a 
new king brings its customary mass of correspondence in 1727. 

In view of the great value of the introductions it may not be ungracious 
to suggest that they might well share in the careful check of references 
which must be the despair of any editor of a calendar. At least four are 
given wrongly in the preface to the first volume, one in the list of corri- 
genda itself. Fortunately all can be corrected by reference to the context 
(pp. xxi, n.; xXxxii, n.; xlviii, 1.23; and 1,1. 5). The reader may also 
wonder whether the traditional introductory distinction between ‘ general ’, 
* American ’ and ‘ West Indian ’ topics is the most helpful, now that the 
period of settlement is over. G. H. Gurrripee. 


French Foreign Policy during Administration of Cardinal Fleury, 1726-43. 
By A. McCanp.ess Wiison. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1936.) 


In this volume Professor Wilson supplies a want much felt by students of 
the eighteenth century, with a full-length conspectus of Fleury’s foreign 
policy. M. Vaucher, to whom he expresses a special debt, and other 
French and English historians have published important works on aspects 
of the cardinal’s foreign policy, but this is the first to embrace the whole : 
nor, apparently, has any life of the cardinal been written except some 
anonymous Memoirs of [his] Life and Administration (possibly written by 
old Horace Walpole) and Verlaque’s Histoire, published in 1878, and 
described by Dr. Wilson as ‘ worthless’. The author has confined his 
study of manuscript materials to the French foreign office archives and 
the Newcastle papers in the British Museum, neglecting to investigate 
our Record Office papers and the Austrian and Spanish archives: on the 
other hand, so much has already been culled from these and other archives 
in published volumes of treaties and state papers or works such as Mon- 
seigneur Baudrillart’s, Mr. Chance’s, Professor Michael’s, &c. &c., that he 
has probably had at his disposal all the relevant material within the 
capacity of a single historian. The result is an admirably documented 
volume with an exhaustive and extremely convincing analysis of the 
cardinal’s achievements and failures in conducting the government of 
France for eighteen years. 

Were it for nothing else the cardinal’s career would be remarkable, 
when it is remembered that he first attained ministerial rank when he 
was 73 and retained his office of first minister until his death at the age of 
90. Nor was he at any time, till within two years of his death, a ministre 
fainéant. He came to office at a time when, owing to the duc de Bourbon’s 
foolish policy, the family alliance with Spain had been insultingly thrown 
away, and France was compelled to follow almost blindly in the wake 
of England’s European policy. By his patience and unobtrusive skill, he 
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managed to recover that alliance, to cast off England’s leading strings, 
and by a short and comparatively inexpensive war to round off France’s 
boundaries by the precious acquisition of Lorraine. Chauvelin, his only 
formidable rival, whom he had brought in and used largely to throw off the 
shackles of England, while he himself posed as the moderating influence to 
prevent a premature outbreak, he dismissed peremptorily, as soon as his 
Austrian policy seemed to diverge from his own and his ambition to replace 
the cardinal appeared too prominently. He also had the wisdom to 
realize, after the cession of Lorraine and the growing divergence of French 
and English interests, that the raison d’état of persistent antagonism to 
the Habsburgs, had become superannuated and he did his utmost to secure 
a permanent understanding. He had already prepared the way for this 
re-orientation of European policy by his cunning evasion of the English 
and Dutch attempts to have a hand in the negotiations for the Treaty of 
Vienna which secured for France all the advantages from the war of the 
Polish Succession ; and followed up this success in 1739 by the masterly 
diplomacy of his ambassador Villeneuve in bringing about the treaties of 
Belgrade between the Austrians and Russians and the Turks, all to the 
advantage of France. All this time too he had been quietly preparing 
France for the decisive struggle which he foresaw with England for colonial 
supremacy, by keeping up the fleet, encouraging trade, and improving the 
finances of the kingdom. It was only when he was nearing 90 and the 
world as he had known it was upset by the death of the emperor, the 
swarm of greedy claimants to the partition of the Habsburg dominions in 
the hands of a young, inexperienced woman, and above all the appearance 
of Prussia as a new force in Germany that he lost grip, and yielded the 
virtual direction of affairs to Belleisle representing the military hot-heads 
at Versailles. 

All these points are admirably brought out by Dr. Wilson, whose work 
is specially to be commended to students of the period by the exhaustive 
references to authorities whereby he justifies every statement in the text. 
And though his obligation to M. Vaucher’s masterly work on Fleury’s 
relations with Walpole, as well as to other writers on the period, is obvious, 
his enterprise and good judgement in giving a complete conspectus of 
Fleury’s foreign policy are worthy of praise. His very full bibliography, 
with useful estimates of the various authorities’ value, will also be of 
service. The only omissions we have noted, in a perhaps too cursory 
observation, are Jobez’s La France sous Louis XV, an oldish but still very 
useful conspectus, and, more remarkable, Frederic the Great’s Korres- 
pondenz. In the letters published in the Appendix we are left in doubt 
whether some of the obvious errors are due to misprints or to faults in the 
original: for while the author prints ‘je suplie [sic]’ and ‘ flaté [sic]’ 
he makes no such comment on ‘ je suplioit ’ and ‘la mémoire ’. 

Basi, WILLIAMS. 


The Liverpool Tractate. Edited with an Introduction by CATHERINE 
SrraTeMAN. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937.) 


TuE eighteenth-century tractate on the procedure of the house of commons 
here published by Dr. Catherine Strateman from the Liverpool Papers in 
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the British Museum forms a welcome addition to the literature on the 
subject ; while there are many tractates for the seventeenth and nineteenth 
century, there is, as she points out, ‘a distinct dearth of such accounts’ 
for the eighteenth century. From internal evidence she has fixed the 
parliamentary year 1762-3 as the date at which the tractate was compiled. 
But its authorship is unknown, and her surmises rest on admittedly very 
doubtful foundations; in fact, on foundations so flimsy that it would 
probably have been wiser not to print them at all. In the case of George 
Grenville, the clues adduced by her, if relevant at all, seem to disprove her 
own suggestion. , 

A letter from Arthur Onslow, late speaker of the house of commons, 
to an unknown addressee, dated 20 October 1763, is reproduced by Dr. 
Strateman from the Liverpool Papers (‘in part’, she says, though nothing 
except the ‘ Dear Sir’ is deleted). The edge of the paper is damaged, 
and the first sentence of the letter is made to run as follows : 

I thank you for the sight [of] 
the Book I herewith return to you. I lookt a{t] 


the part you mentioned, and find it as y[ou under-] 
stand it. 


For ‘ stand’ read ‘ stated’, while there is clearly no room on the paper 
for ‘ under-’. Onslow goes on to say that to him it is ‘ always a very 
particular pleasure ’ to kiss the hands of the addressee but does not want 
to break into his important business, &c. If the letter was in fact to 
George Grenville, and ‘ the Book ’ was the tractate, could anyone reasonably 
suppose that these two dry and cold sentences, without one word of 
praise or admiration, referred to a book of which Grenville was the author ? 

Internal evidence proves that the manuscript in the Liverpool Papers 
isa copy. According to Dr. Strateman its first 123 pages ‘ are apparently 
in the handwriting ’ of M. Pierrepont, who became ‘ Jenkinson’s secretary 
in 1775’; while pp. 124-7 ‘are in another hand’. In fact, the whole 
is in ‘ copperplate’ handwriting, which renders identification difficult, 
and I am not at all convinced that these are two different handwritings ; 
but so much I would assert, that pp. 124-7 resemble Pierrepont’s own hand 
more closely than do the preceding 123 pages. 

And now for the purpose of the author: ‘ the tractate on procedure ’, 
writes Dr. Strateman, ‘ may have been intended as a parliamentary guide 
for Jenkinson, who came into the house as a member for the first time in 
1761’ (p. xv); and on p. xxix: ‘One can imagine a young member, 
Charles Jenkinson, for example, putting it to good use’. But if Jenkinson’s 
copy is in the handwriting of a secretary who only came into his employ 
in 1775, can it be tacitly assumed that Jenkinson had the use of it twelve 
years earlier ? 

There are other mistakes and absurdities in Dr. Strateman’s intro- 
duction (George Grenville did not retain the secretaryship of state till 
April 1763; Jenkinson was not the leader of the ‘ King’s Friends’ after 
Bute’s resignation in 1763; &c.). Sometimes even her terminology and 
style are at fault—why does she always clip the ‘ committee of the whole 
house’ into ‘ committee of the whole’? Or take the opening sentence of 
Section III: ‘ Despite the great variation in the scope and the value of 
these tractates, it is clear that Commons procedure was, by the latter 
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part of the eighteenth century, no longer a matter of legal curiosity but 
a subject of practical importance.’ Why ‘ despite —what is the logical 
connexion ? And why the implicit suggestion that in earlier ages the 
house of commons procedure was a ‘ matter of legal curiosity’ and not 
‘a subject of practical importance ’ ? 

On the other hand, credit is due to Dr. Strateman for having carefully 
examined and annotated the tractate, and written a useful introduction on 
earlier accounts of the house of commons procedure. She has done as 
much as can be done with knowledge acquired ad hoc, and when a great 
deal of that knowledge is merely collateral to the subject. References 
to eighteenth-century parliamentary procedure in contemporary corre- 
spondence and writings are rare: it seems to have become so much a matter 
of fixed routine that it is hardly ever discussed. It would therefore require 
very extensive reading, both of printed and manuscript sources, materially 
to add to the information contained in the tractate ; and it would hardly 
pay to undertake such reading for that one purpose only. 

L. B. Namier. 


American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations. By J. M. Cattanan. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1937.) 


A GREAT deal of work has been done of late years in American diplomatic 
history, the greater part concerning relations between the United States 
and Great Britain in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Dr. Samuel 
Flagg Bemis’s monumental and authoritative Diplomatic History of the 
United States was recently noticed in this Review.1 Professor Callahan 
of the University of West Virginia has now continued his own important 
studies in diplomatic history by issuing this book on the relations of the 
United States with Canada. It is very valuable to have ali the Canadian- 
United States relations treated continuously and methodically in one 
compendious book. Mr. Callahan writes without any trace of partiality 
in one direction or another. His dossier of references is complete ; his 
outlook is tolerant, reasonable, balanced. He is not afraid to deliver 
judgements, but does so only after a complete survey and exposition of 
the facts, so that his judgement, when it comes, is like one of the facts, 
irresistibly falling into its due place and absolutely irrefutable. It is an 
excellent example of thorough research and objective history, written 
entirely without passion, one might almost say without imagination, but 
exciting the interest that comes from the ascertainment of the truth and 
from conclusions reached after a perfect process of reasoning. 

The book starts with the Revolution, in which one of the motives 
already was a desire of the Americans to be quit of European dictation 
and European troubles. Congress believed that the Canadians might 
join the Union and invited them to send representatives to Philadelphia. 
Oswald, one of the British plenipotentiaries at the peace conference of 
Paris in 1782 was in favour of the cession of Canada as a means of avoiding 
future wars on account of frontier incidents and of the pressure of settlers. 
Lord Shelburne, however, refused, at the same time expressing a hope that 


1 Ante, lii. 709. 
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some other way might be found to prevent wars between the British and 
the Americans. The way, or rather the ways that were found form the 
subject of Mr. Callahan’s book. 

In spite of the instinct or desire of the Americans to be quit of European 
entanglement, some of the early American statesmen, for instance Hamilton 
and Jefferson, were in favour of political association with Great Britain. 
The ‘ unnecessary and unwise’ war of 1812 naturally for the time being 
ruined this tendency, nevertheless, three years after the close of the war, 
the British and American governments trusted each other sufficiently to 
disclose to each other the state of their armaments on the Great Lakes, 
and then to agree to reduce them to a merely nominal strength. The 
Lakes Agreement—the foundation of the ‘disarmed’ frontier which now 
exists from sea to sea across the Continent—was made by exchange of 
notes and did not require the approval of the senate. It was, however, 
submitted by President Munroe to the senate in 1818 and received ap- 
proval ‘ with no dissenting vote ’. 

Mr. Callahan follows his method of letting the evidence tell its own 
story consistently throughout the volume. All the chief issues are handled 
one by one, and a considerable number of historical misapprehensions are 
removed. The Oregon and Alaskan settlements naturally have each a 
chapter to themselves. It is to be hoped that Canadians will read these 
careful surveys. In particular, the position and conduct of Lord Alverstone 
in the Alaskan settlement of 1905 is made clear. He and also President 
Roosevelt come out of the discussion better than from some earlier histories 
of the subject. Roosevelt in particular is shown to have been more ready 
to admit some compromise than has generally been held. Alverstone’s 
contention that he acted strictly on judicial, not political, grounds, when 
he voted for the heads of the salt-water islets of Alaska belonging to 
the United States, seems justified. 

Mr. Callahan’s history may be called a model book concerning a 
hundred and fifty years of diplomatic negotiation which, by contrast 
with the sanguinary contentions of other states, may be called model too. 

R. B. Mowat. 


The Italian Exiles in London, 1816-48. By Marearet C. W. Wicks. 
(Manchester: University Press, 1937.) 


PotiticaL and economic conditions were such in nineteenth-century 
Italy that very many Italians left their country, some proscribed, others 
voluntary exiles. England wasa safe asylum. An important and interest- 
ing book can be written on their experiences in our country, on what they 
took and what they gave, socially, politically, and in the field of art, music, 
and letters. Such a general survey can only be written after much re- 
search into the lives of individuals, and only then by an author gifted with 
an unusual power of historical synthesis. The value of the present work 
is that it adds to our knowledge of certain of the exiles, the great fault is 
that it aims at a comprehensive survey and fails to achieve it. The balance 
of the book is bad, with ninety pages devoted to Foscolo and his circle 
and only sixteen pages to Mazzini, with the excuse that ‘it is presumption 
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to attempt to add anything to what is already written about him’. The 
final date of 1848 cuts off Panizzi and Mazzini in mid-career. The field, 
moreover, cannot be restricted to London, as the author must have realized 
as she pursued her subjects from Brighton to Edinburgh via Nottingham 
and Liverpool. There is an attempt to accompany the history of the 
exiles in England with a commentary on the political events in Italy that 
expelled them. The history of the risorgimento in sandwich form, however, 
can only be absurdly inadequate and should have been elaborated, if at 
all, in an introductory section of the book. We should not then have had 
to wait to page 124 for the information that the Carboneria was ‘a secret 
society having for its aim the independence of Italy ’, despite previous use 
ofthe term. Readers who are interested, let us say, in the smallest domestic 
detail of Foscolo’s London life will not require such definitions, those who 
need the latter will not appreciate the former. 

If the book fails to organize and find a meaning in a mass of biographi- 
cal detail, what is its ‘ research’ value? Here we have a very unequal 
performance with fruitful study of original sources associated with lament- 
able ignorance of others. The really important part of Miss Wicks’s book 
is concerned with Santa Rosa, the attractive hero of the Piedmontese 
rising of 1821. She earns our gratitude for the publication and com- 
mentary of Santa Rosa’s letters to Mrs. Austin, which throw a vivid light 
on his experiences and personality. Valuable, though largely negative, 
is her search in the Record Office for the alien records of her period. She is 
able to augment and correct previous information in regard to Foscolo 
and the Russell family, and the appendix treating of the mother of Floriana 
Foscolo is an interesting piece of work. Little of her material on Panizzi 
is new, though she is able to tell us probably all there is to know of his 
association with University College, London. With every desire to be fair, 
a reviewer must find it hard to reconcile the careful work done on these 
aspects with the superficiality shown elsewhere. The author appears to 
be entirely ignorant of the copious manuscript sources for the study of 
Rossetti; she has failed to discover the Prandi letters in the British 
Museum and elsewhere; she discusses Filippo Pistrucci and Ricciardi 
without realizing that they both wrote autobiographies. She quotes 
from The Times of 1824 as to the ‘ 83 Italian gentlemen expelled from their 
country for endeavouring to ameliorate its institutions ’, without a know- 
ledge of a complete list giving particulars of each one, now preserved in the 
British Museum. Materials for illustrating Berchet’s life in England still 
remain undiscovered. It is a thankless and unpleasant task to enumerate 
such defects (and the list could be long!), for the reason is clear. Miss 
Wicks has published on a subject for which she is only half prepared. 
We can only regret that the long delay between composition and publica- 
tion mentioned in the preface was not utilized for further study, or that 
in her maturer judgement she has not realized that material for some 
useful biographical essays was not sufficient for a general survey of a very 
large subject. E. R. Vincent. 
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The Spanish Marriages, 1841-6. A Study of the Influence of Dynastic 
Ambition upon Foreign Policy. By E. James Parry. Foreword by 
C. K. Wesster. (London: Macmillan, 1936.) 


Tuis is an excellent monograph based not only on official sources, but also 
on the private papers of Victoria, Peel, Aberdeen, and Guizot. I do not 
feel certain, however, that the author’s knowledge of the press is as great as 
that of other sources. It is perhaps indeed too much to demand exhaustive- 
ness, in this respect, of an author who has delved so deeply elsewhere. 
The abundance of press comment is indeed the embarrassment of historians. 
But I think that the circumstances of ‘ the extremely moderate ’ tone of 
The Times in September 1846 (p. 326, n. 1) are different from these indicated. 
The fact is that The Times was cut off from official inspiration, and, as 
Greville said, ‘ quite at sea’ for a time. But it soon became ‘severe’, 
and this policy was deliberate, whereas the moderation was due to ignorance. 
Our author (p. 328) mentions the changed tone, but does not supply the 
explanation for the change. 

Over the unsavoury subject of the virility, or otherwise, of Isabella’s 
husband there is again a doubt raised in my mind by the author. Professor 
Webster claims that he is ‘ frank’, but on page 306, as another reviewer 
has pointed out, ‘ there is a clearly bowdlerized quotation ’ on this subject, 
with the addition of an author’s note that ‘ far coarser language was used 
in the original’. This seems hardly to be frankness (p. 306) and (pp. 328-9) ; 
the author assumes that the story of the impotence of the duke of Cadiz is 
sheer invention, and says that the queen-mother never raised the question 
till the summer of 1846 and then under circumstances ‘open to sus- 
picion’. But it so happens that I have already published! two minutes 
of Palmerston, of which the second of 22 August 1847 recommends the 
‘annulment of Isabella’s marriage, and the choice of another and more 
suitable consort for her’. These are not the sort of admissions which 
ever get into official dispatches or even often into private letters. It 
seems to me clear that Palmerston had admitted the duke’s impotency 
by 1847. What did he think before, and do we know? I confess the 
matter is too difficult for me, and, like the case of the Emperor Frederick III, 
is perhaps one for medical specialists. Yet a definite solution, one way 
or another, is absolutely crucial. Perhaps the problem is insoluble, but 
our author solves it too easily and too quickly. 

If our author is right, Aberdeen comes out better-and Palmerston 
worse than has previously been supposed. This may well be the case. 
But if so, it is one of the few instances in which Aberdeen did prove 
to be right. None the less our author’s contention is plausibly and well 
expressed in the closing pages (pp. 335-6): Aberdeen had kept Guizot 
to his engagements, and might have continued to do so had he remained 
in power. The thesis is well worth pondering upon. But I think proof 
is impossible, at any rate until we know the unsavoury truth about the 
duke of Cadiz. Anyhow, the author has produced a valuable and interest- 
ing study and thrown more light than any other single writer upon this 
perplexing problem. Haroip TEMPERLEY. 


1A. J. Grant and H. W. V. Temperley, History of Modern Europe, 2nd ed. (1934), 
p- 198 n. 
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Russia and the Balkans, 1870-80. By B. H. Sumner. 
Press, 1937.) 


(Oxford : Clarendon 


Mucs has been written on the Eastern crisis which began with the Herze- 
govinian insurrection and ended temporarily with the Berlin Congress. 
But the merit of this painstaking and lengthy compilation is that the author, 
familiar with the Russian printed sources, presents the Russian point, or 
rather points, of view and those not solely from the diplomatic aspect. 
‘ Foreign relations ’, as he truly says, ‘ are not the same as the relations of 
foreign offices.’ Russian officials were divided among themselves ; even 
an autocrat could not ignore public opinion, excited by Panslavism ; 
though, from fear of Austria, he, like other Russians, thought in terms of 
orthodoxy rather than Panslavism ; the tsaritsa, like Queen Victoria, was 
bellicose ; Gorchakov was vain, Ignatyev his rival, and throughout these 
crucial years Russian foreign policy lacked ‘ unified direction’. The book 
begins with sketches of ‘ the Russian ’ and ‘ the Balkan background ’ with 
characters of the leading Russians concerned ; it shows that commerce 
was mainly responsible for that Russian expansion in Central Asia, which 
so much worried British statesmen but left Austria-Hungary indifferent, 
while the Russian generals employed there were deaf to the orders of 
their government. In the Balkans, where Austria’s main interest lay 
after 1866, the real problem was ‘the transition from the Middle Ages to 
a new era’, complicated by ‘the sharp divisions between Catholic Croat 
and Orthodox Serb’. Neither of these problems has even yet been com- 
pletely solved. Moreover, the Magyars looked askance at the incorpora- 
tion of more Slavs in the Dual Monarchy, which was ultimately to find its 
grave in that Slav Bosnia, which it had first occupied and then annexed. 
When the Herzegovina rose without Russian instigation, but, as shown in 
an appendix, with later Russian support, the insurgents naturally had the 
sympathy of their Dalmatian brothers. Gorchakov, like a later British 
premier, was handicapped by ignorance of geography, amazing the 
Montenegrins by locating Podgorica in the sanjak of Novi Bazar and 
going away with a confused idea of what he had conceded to Andrassy 
at the Reichstadt agreement. Bulgaria, whose nationalism was born at 
Odessa and Constantinople, was more important than Serbia to Russia, 
while the tsar’s greatest desire in going to war was to recover the districts 
of South Bessarabia which had been restored to Turkey in 1856, which 
Gorchakov pretended to consider Turkish, but which were really Moldavian. 
This was the one point on which Alexander would admit no compromise. 
Thus he rewarded the Roumanian assistance at Plevna. The chapter on 
that memorable siege points out the defects of the Russian army during 
the war, ‘ hampered by the presence in the field of the Tsar and a number 
of grand-dukes ’, thus forming two headquarters, while ‘the diplomatic 
campaign was handled’ in four different places. As often happens, the 
‘liberators ’ of the Bulgarians were disillusioned ; the Russian peasant 
soldiers found the dour Bulgar materially better off than they were, for 
the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities ’ were south of the Balkans. 

The account of the Congress is specially interesting. The leading dele- 
gates are described, with their contempt of the smaller nationalities ; thus 
no attention was paid to the wishes of the Bosniaks ; ‘ with the partial 
exception of Russia, the Powers showed no sympathy whatever with the 
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strivings of the Balkan peoples’. Yet subsequent events have shown 
that the true policy was the erection of independent Balkan states, which 
would form a barrier against Russia. This was an example of the short- 
sightedness of dipiomatists, ‘ putting their money on the wrong horse ’, 
to quote Salisbury, who rightly prophesied at the time ‘ we shall set up 
a rickety sort of Turkish rule again south of the Balkans. But it is a mere 
respite. There is no vitality left in them.’ The union of the two Bul- 
garias, for which there was a precedent in that of the two Danubian 
principalities, justified him seven years later. Milyutin, indeed, urged as 
the ultimate solution a Balkan federation, including ‘ Turkey (reduced to 
Constantinople and Thrace with Adrianople) ’, and this part of his dream 
has been realized. The last chapter describes the disillusionment of 
Russians at the meagre results of their struggle, aggravated by internal 
discontent, culminating in the Tsar’s assassination, while it was soon 
proved in Bulgaria that ‘ the dominance of a Tsarist Russia over a peasant 
people ruggedly individualist was impossible ’. The Seton-Watson Manu- 
scripts, transcripts from the archives of the Russian Embassy in London, 
have provided interesting sidelights such as ‘the ceaseless interference of 
Queen Victoria and the Royal family in public affairs’; they are depicted 
as ready to ‘hang Lord Derby to a tree in Hyde Park’. The famous 
‘scrap of paper’ of 1914 was used, likewise of Belgian neutrality, in 1878 
by Jomini writing to Kogalniceanu on Roumania. Was Cyprus considered 
‘as of extreme value’? We know that the naval experts were favourable 
to another base, and Ignatyev found the British considering Mytilene as 
an alternative. Anuchin’s diary contains Salisbury’s curious proposal 
that instead of the Turkish war indemnity Russia should receive from an 
independent Bulgaria the tribute due to Turkey if Bulgaria were dependent. 
A slip (p. 569) assigns Dulcigno to Montenegro in 1880: the Dul- 
cigno demonstration ceded Antivari to the Black Mountain—an event 
commemorated in a picture called ‘the marriage of Montenegro with the 
sea’. Thessaly and part of Epirus were more than ‘some small gains’ 
for Greece, and the inscription on Gladstone’s statue at Athens attributes 
their annexation to him. ‘ Mavroeni’ and ‘ Giinzburg’ (pp. 365, 568) are 
misprints. There are eleven appendices, containing documents, of which 
the most interesting are the reports, hitherto mostly unpublished, of 
Wellesley, military attaché at the Russian headquarters and better- 
informed than the easy-going ambassador. But it was unnecessary to 
republish the texts of San Stefano and Berlin. Eight maps and five 
illustrations, including Werner’s well-known picture of the Congress, 
complete this valuable volume. The bibliography of contemporary 
sources and comments thereon is so well brought up to date that it con- 
tains an article published in 1937. The one thing lacking is a synthetic 
summary of Balkan evolution since Berlin. Wituiam MILLER. 


The Annexation of Bosnia, 1908-9. By Bernaporre E. Scamirr. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1937.) 

THE editor of The Journal of Modern History is well known to the readers 

of this Review,! and, as an American student of Balkan affairs, takes an 


1 Ante, xlvii, 137. 
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impartial view of the crisis which was the prelude to the Balkan wars of 
1912-13 and the European war. The French and Russian documents of 
1908-9 are still unavailable ; but he has studied the Austrian, German, and 
British and certain publications by Russian and Serbian diplomatists, 
though the two volumes of Nintchich, the Jugoslav ex-minister of foreign 
affairs, were published after this book was in proof and are therefore 
briefly discussed in an appendix. The reviewer, who twice visited Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina during the Austro-Hungarian occupation, can con- 
firm the author’s judgement that, while ‘ material improvements had been 
made’ and externally the occupied territory was more progressive than 
its Balkan neighbours, the foreign occupation was unpopular, for the 
same reason as the British protectorate over the Ionian Islands, despite 
its good administration, because red blood is a closer tie than red tape, 
especially when the latter is of foreign origin. In December 1907, 
Aehrenthal told Conrad von Hétzendorf that ‘his Balkan policy was 
“the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the non-Bulgarian parts of 
Serbia” ’, and expected to achieve this without other compensation than 
the evacuation of the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. To facilitate the annexation, 
and divert attention from it, Aehrenthal gave a broad hint to Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria to take this opportunity of proclaiming the independence 
of his country, which, in fact, preceded the annexation of Bosnia by one 
day. But he reckoned without the traditionally dilatory tactics of the 
Turks, their boycott of Austrian goods, the sympathy enjoyed by the 
Young Turks at that time in Britain, where Grey wanted them to have a 
fair chance, and the racial indignation in Serbia and Russia, which was not, 
however, ready for war and whose minister ‘ in order to secure the opening 
of the Straits, was prepared to sacrifice Serbia to Austria’. If his German 
ally, after a violent outburst by the emperor against the ‘ spoliators of 
Turkey ’, supported his demands, his Italian ally wanted compensation 
in the shape of an Italian University at Trent or the cession of the ruins 
of Aquileia! The reviewer witnessed the historic scene in the Italian 
chamber, when Giolitti, after a careful study of the house, rose and con- 
gratulated Fortis, who had attacked Austria. The settlement of the 
Turco-Bulgarian question, owing largely to the Russian financial proposals, 
is clearly stated, and subsequent events proved that this did not imply 
Bulgarian dependence upon Russia. As for Serbia, a remarkable prophecy 
of Izvolsky is cited, that ‘the annexation had brought the moment for the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary nearer, and when it arrived, Russia would 
solve the Serbian question’. Five years later the torch of the war which 
led to Jugoslav unity was lighted in the captial of annexed Bosnia. 
Aehrenthal was contradicted by facts when he expressed the ‘ hope that 
the king of Croatia will replace the ruler of Belgrade’. Exactly the 
opposite has happened. His representative at Belgrade, Forgéch, showed 
more knowledge of the Serbian mentality, forgetful of neither kindness 
nor injuries, when he declared that ‘ the desire for revenge would be the 
order of the day’. The Serbian note of 10 March, drafted by Russia and 
intended to be conciliatory, accentuated the crisis. The bombardment of 
Belgrade seemed so imminent that a London newspaper sent a distinguished 
friend of Serbia to describe it, and the Hungarian premier repudiated any 
mediation, declaring that ‘ the question is exclusively between ourselves 
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and Serbia’. Then came Kiderlen’s note to Russia, which had ‘ the tone 
of an ultimatum’, as its author practically admitted in his diary. Grey, 
who had no special sympathy with Serbia, kept his temper and ‘ deserves 
much credit for the successful ending of the long crisis without recourse to 
war’. A penultimate chapter is devoted to the settlement with Mon- 
tenegro about Article 29 of the Berlin treaty, which had restricted the 
sovereignty of the Black Mountain over the Boyana and Antivari. When 
Austria consented to the removal of these restrictions on condition that 
Prince Nicholas adopted a friendly attitude, the prince demanded a 
territorial concession in the Herzegovina and Spizza, which dominated the 
harbour of Antivari. Austria replied by fomenting an Albanian movement 
against him, and as after the Russian abandonment of Serbia little 
Montenegro could not resist alone, a compromise about Article 29 was 
effected. The author’s conclusion of the whole matter is that ‘ the central 
Powers undoubtedly won a notable diplomatic victory’, but ‘from this 
time Russian influence in the Balkans continued to grow until it culmin- 
ated in the creation of the Balkan alliance ’. 

‘Fortis’ and ‘ Kumanovo’ should be read on pp. 98, 132; ‘ near- 
ultimatum ’ is not diplomatic English. Witir1am MILLER. 











Short lNVotices 


In the first and second volumes of his work entitled Le Droit Ligurien 
de Succession en Europe Occidentale Professor E. M. Meijers, of the Faculty 
of Law in the university of Leiden, dealt respectively with the survivals 
in Alpine and West-Flemish regions of the ancient Ligurian law of succession 
to property ;1 and in a third volume of the same work he now presents the 
results of his research upon this topic among the medieval legal sources 
of East-Flemish regions, Het Oost-Vlaamsche Erfrecht (Haarlem: Tjeenk 
Willink, 1936). This volume, not less than the first two, contains a well- 
documented and valuable study of medieval custom, with special reference 
to the author’s main thesis (pp. 3-103) ; while in an appendix of 242 pages 
will be found the text of many of the original materials upon which the 
author’s own text is based. Dr. Meijers’s inquiries are throwing consider- 
able light upon a very difficult historical problem. In later volumes, 
which will be awaited with interest, he intends to deal with the persistence 
of the Ligurian law of succession in the customs of Italian Liguria, Corsica, 
Basque and Spanish regions, and France. H. D. H. 


The second volume in the series, Judaism and Christianity, bears the 
title The Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures (London: Sheldon 
Press, 1937). It is a volume of essays based on a series of lectures by 
Christian and Jewish scholars, and has been edited by Herbert Loewe, the 
Reader in Rabbinics at Cambridge. It deals, in a manner which is both 
scholarly and popular, with the relations of Judaism and Christianity. 
The first volume dealt with their early relations during the first centuries 
of the Christian era. This volume, though purporting to treat of the con- 
tacts of Pharisaism, describes aspects of those relations from early centuries 
down to the Renaissance. As Mr. Loewe explains in his lucid Introduction, 
the term Pharisaism is used here ‘ to represent ideas which, coming down 
from earlier times, or originating in the Pharisaic period, passed into the 
common heritage of Judaism and Christianity, and which, through the 
medium of these religions, ultimately came into contact with external 
forms of thought and modes of life’. The subjects of the different lectures 
are— The Ideas of Pharisaism ’, by the Editor ; ‘ Pharisaism and Hellen- 
ism’, by Canon W. L. Knox; ‘ Roman, Pagan, and Christian’, by the 
Rev. James Parkes; ‘Islam’, by Dr. Rosenthal; ‘ France in the Thir- 
teenth Century ’, by Rabbi Rabinowitz; ‘ The Feudal Period’, by Dr. G. 
Coulton ; ‘ The Reformation’, by A. C. Adcock ; and lastly, ‘ Jewish and 
Jesuit Dialectics ’, by the Rev. Dr. H. F. Stewart. It will be realized that 
there is no single theme ; and each writer is independent in his own topic. 
The Editor has added to all the essays full and clear references to the 


1 Ante, xlv. 139; xlix. 185. 
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authorities, particularly to the rabbinical literature. There is little new in 
the treatment, but each of the essays is a very readable, and is at the same 
time a scholarly appreciation of modern research and thought about the 
relations of the religions. It is a welcome sign of the times that Jewish 
and Christian scholars are equally anxious to present an objective picture 
of the mutual influences of their creeds through the ages ; and particularly 
to appreciate the contribution of Rabbinical Judaism, as well as of the Bible, 
to the Western religions and to the development of thought. N. B. 


The training of memory was obviously of the greatest importance to the 
medieval scholar. Systems composed for this purpose had been inherited 
from antiquity, but their modification and use in the middle ages has re- 
ceived little attention from English scholars. Consequently Dr. Helga 
Hajdu’s Das Mnemotechnische Schrifttum des Mittelalters (Wien : Leo, 1936) 
is welcome as a useful survey of the systems in vogue at all periods before 
the seventeenth century. The first fifty pages of this monograph—perhaps 
a disproportionate number—deal with the part played by memory in com- 
position in ancient and patristic literature. The Greek and Roman system, 
cherished as an aid to rhetoric, was based upon topical mnemonics. One 
imagined, for example, a house, and furnished it room by room with objects 
representing subject by subject the things to be remembered. For cen- 
turies there was little alteration in method, and on reading about the 
subject one is left with an impression of unreality—that however the 
medieval scholar continued to remember as much as he did, it was not by 
means of these highly curious artes memoriae. Upon this subject there is, 
nevertheless, a continuous tradition and a copious literature extending 
into modern times. It is a subject in which many famous names appear— 
we have treatises from Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, Ramon Lull, and 
Vives. The present volume, which would have been improved by an index, 
is clear and well arranged, and adds manuscript information from Paris, 
Munich, and particularly Vienna, chiefly for the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. N. D.-Y. 


In Borderlands of Language in Europe and their Relation to the Historic 
Frontier of Christendom (London : Sifton Praed, 1936) Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
supports from ‘the history of more than thirty polyglot provinces ’ the 
theory that linguistic frontiers coincide with the former boundaries of 
Christianity and Paganism. He cites as examples the ‘ Borderlands of the 
German language ’, such as Flanders and Brabant, Lorraine, Luxemburg, 
Alsace, Switzerland, Tyrol, Carinthia, Posen, and Schleswig-Holstein ; those 
of the Jugoslavs—Friuli, Istria, Macedonia, and the Banat; those of 
Roumania—Transylvania, the Dobruja, Bessarabia, and the Bukovina ; 
those of Russia, and, most interesting of all, that ‘ Borderland of nationality 
and religion ’, Bosnia-Herzegovina. He shows that the present demarca- 
tion of Flemish from French may be traced to ‘a heathen frontier 
which endured for more than seventy years’, and that the point where 
German and Italian meet in the South Tyrol at the gorge of Salurn has 
been ‘the linguistic divide ’, for twelve centuries, so that Bissolati was 
historically, as well as ethnologically, right when he said that the Italian 
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frontier should have been there instead of the Brenner. Similarly, al- 
though the Velden district was joined to Austria by plebiscite, the reviewer 
found only Slav inscriptions on the tombs in the village churchyards. 
There, as in the Burgenland, was the medieval ‘ border of Christendom 
and Heathendom’, while Italians and Croats have met in Istria for 
thirteen centuries. The thorny question of Macedonian races has been 
modified in the Greek part by the voluntary exchange of Bulgarians of 
which the writer makes no mention. The Bulgarians in Greek Macedonia 
are now concentrated at Florina and no longer ‘ a considerable population ’. 
According to the eminent Slavonic scholar, Dr. Prince, the Tzakonic spoken 
in the South-Eastern Peloponnese, is Slavonic, not Doric. The strategic 
reasons, for which the Saxons were imported into Transylvania in the 
middle ages, are shown to have been valid during the late war, when the 
armies of the Central Empires traversed the three enclaves where they 
settled. The polyglot character of the Dobruja is attributed to the fact 
that ‘it was first on the northern and afterwards on the southern frontier 
of Christendom’. There is an interesting parallel between the colonization 
of Jugoslavia by Croats and Serbs and that of eastern and southern Britain 
by Anglo-Saxon tribes. The conversion of Bosnian Serbs to Islam might 
have been paralleled by the similar conversion of the Cretans, for the 
Moslem Cretans, like the Bosnian begs became more Turkish than the Turks. 
There is nothing about the Pomaks of Rhodope, but the importance of the 
Bagomiles in Bosnian history is stressed. Nowhere has medieval history 
such influence on the present as in South-Eastern Europe. A few mis- 
prints, such as ‘ Urbas ’, have escaped notice. The general impression is 
that the author of this interesting monograph proves too much, as usually 
happens with those who have a thesis to maintain. Politicians in drawing 
frontiers are rarely so far-sighted as historical geographers think that 
they should have been, as the reviewer learnt at international congresses. 


W. M. 


Professor G. I. Bratianu has followed up his book Recherches sur les le 
commerce génois dans la Mer Noire au XIIIe siécle (1929) by this small 
book entitled Privileges et franchises municipales dans Vempire byzantin 
(Paris : Geuthner, 1936) on the position of provincial towns in the Byzan- 
tine Empire from Roman times down to the Turkish conquests. His 
general conclusion is that, when the Byzantine Empire was at its highest 
position, the centralized system of government entirely destroyed all local 
liberties and privileges ; as the empire weakened the central control became 
less powerful and the towns won some sort of relative independance. The 
contrast between the east and western Europe in this matter is clearly 
pointed out, and due importance is given to the western trading centres 
at Constantinople and the privileges accorded to them by the emperors. 
Abundant footnotes enable the writer’s position to be checked at every 
important point. In note 1, p. 108, for 113 read 117. A short but useful 
book. R. M. D. 


The great Notae Latinae of the late Professor Lindsay, has been the 
welcome and in fact indispensable companion of Latin palaeographers and 
indeed of all serious students of Latin manuscripts for over twenty-one 
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years. The period with which he dealt extends to A.D. 850, a period whose 
very complexity gives it a fascination to which no other period can lay 
claim. He did not travel so extensively in his later years as he did earlier in 
his life, and entrusted the abbreviations of the following two hundred years 
to Miss Doris Bains of Bedford College, London. Her work has recently 
appeared under the title of A Supplement to Notae Latinae (Abbreviations 
in Latin MSS. of 850 to 1050 a.v.) with a foreword by W. M. Lindsay 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1936). The period concerned is a somewhat 
dark period, less familiar to students in general than the earlier period, or 
the twelfth century with its so many exquisitely standardized products. 
It is of immense interest to see the genesis of many characteristics of the 
latter period and to learn how far back we can trace them. Rather over 
120 manuscripts from the different regions of Europe have been selected 
for examination, and they are so well distributed over the scriptoria of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent that they may safely be regarded 
as giving an excellent picture of the situation. Lindsay’s foreword is 
also of the greatest value, for its eight pages (some of them in small type) 
offer, among valuable comments, a large number of additions and correc- 
tions to the earlier work, which users of it will value as they deserve. On 
p. 69 Ambrose should be within inverted commas. A. 8. 


A rapid and vigorous style, some adequate but never tedious discussion 
of the sources, clear and summary explanations of general medieval 
economy, and an unobtrusive note of local piety distinguish Eynsham under 
the Monks (Oxfordshire Record Society, 1936) from the usual parish history. 
Sir Edmund Chambers’ short account of the manor and town is based 
largely on the abbey records edited by Dr. H. E. Salter; some post- 
reformation maps and terriers have been used to elucidate the medieval 
topography. While chiefly concerned with the history of local place- 
names, the writer describes the development of the borough, and traces 
the rise and fall of certain Eynsham families. The Black Death seems to 
have had a considerable effect on Eynsham agriculture ; there was a great 
increase in the several meadows held by the monks, and it is suggested that 
the four-course system in operation on the abbey’s land in 1356 was an 
experiment on arable which had recently fallen into demesne. 

T. A. M. B. 


An Ecclesiastical Barony of the Middle Ages: the Bishopric of Bayeuz, 
1066-1204, by Sarell Everett Gleason (Harvard Historical Monographs, X) 
(Cambridge : Harvard University Press ; London: Milford, 1936), is based 
upon a larger unpublished work, the fruit of Mr. Gleason’s researches in 
Normandy. The result of this compression is a thoughtful little book, 
scholarly both in method and temper, and very pleasantly written. Mr. 
Gleason gives a good account of the various bishops, most of whom are 
important in the history af Normandy and England; and he describes 
in a helpful way the ecclesiastical and secular life of a bishopric which 
had peculiar significance in the Duchy. In the twelfth century, the bishop 
had seven earls among his tenants, including the earl of Gloucester, who, 
as lord of Evrecy, was hereditary signifer. The bishop had in demesne 
the compact honour of Plessis and centred his administration in the 
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important castle of Neuilly, often used, like Corfe in England, as a ducal or 
royal treasury. His military tenants owed him aids when he was obliged 
to go to Rome, or repair the cathedral or rebuild episcopal buildings after 
a fire. Mr. Gleason’s essay should be consulted particularly on the subject 
of exemptions from episcopal authority (privileges generally granted by 
the bishops themselves) and on the interplay of secular and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction before the canonical procedure acquired full authority. In 
one place (p. 103) he suggests, probably rightly, that Haskins sometimes 
saw the sworn inquest when he should have seen canonical proof. But, 
apart from these matters, every student of Anglo-Norman institutions 
can profit by Mr. Gleason’s modest little study. There seem to be few 
slips. A reference on p. 92 (n. 25) has gone wrong, and it is odd to say 
that John of Salisbury regarded bishop Henry de Beaumont’s reputation 
for piety as miraculous (p. 32). . 


In his dissertation Uber die sikularisierende Wirkung der Kreuzziige 
(Hamburg: Paul Evert, 1937) Dr. Hans Benary, a pupil of Professor 
Hashagen, has collected and arranged evidence on the manifestation of 
a spirit and practices of secularism in the crusading states of the East, 
and, more tentatively, in the West as the outcome of contact with the 
East. It is a useful little book, based in the main upon the extensive 
secondary literature. In the nature of the case, the arrangement of the 
evidence gives a tendencious impression, but the outcome of Dr. Benary’s 
industry will be of service. The evidence is scattered, and often very 
remarkable. The growth of toleration among Christians, as illustrated 
by the statements of the Jacobite patriarch, Michael of Antioch (1166-99) 
is, for example, easily overlooked. F. M. P. 


In The Autobiography of Giraldus Cambrensis (London: Cape, 1937) 
Professor H. E. Butler has done a kindness to Gerald which he would have 
deeply appreciated. Gerald hoped that King John would have the Ez- 
purgnatio Hiberniae translated into French, because there were so few to 
read his books. Mr. Butler has translated the autobiographical writings 
into good simple English which ought to renew ‘the fruits of his toil’ 
that the vivacious egotist wished to see. The book comprises, in a chrono- 
logical form, the De rebus a se gestis and the De iure et statu Menevensis 
ecclesiae, interspersed with relevant autobiographical passages from the 
Invectiones and other writings. This selection ensures that the narrative 
has continuity, and a main theme, the struggle with Hubert Walter about 
St. Davids, but it entails the exclusion of very much lively information 
and gossip about Gerald’s own time, which is to be found in his other books. 
The annotation might, I think, have been rather more generous, especially 
on such matters as Gerald’s studies and teaching in Paris. - = 2. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society issues A Calendar of Deeds 
and Papers in the possession of Sir James de Hoghton, Bart., edited by J. H. 
Lumby (vol. 88, 1936), as a gift from Mr. Robert Gladstone. The deeds 
were saved by Sir James, as a young man, from a fire’in the Estate Office 
at Walton Hall in 1876. They have not been reported on by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, but Sir James had abstracts made by Mr. Lumby which 
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have formed the basis of this volume. The estates concerned are mostly 
along the lower reaches of the Ribble and on both sides of it, as appears 
from the map at the end of the book. The deeds extend from about 1160 
to the nineteenth century, but the earliest court roll is for 1586. These 
deeds were examined by Christopher Towneley in the seventeenth century, 
and Mr. Lumby has supplied abstracts of a number of missing documents 
from Towneley’s transcripts, of which he gives in an appendix a most 
useful description, which should be noted in any bibliography of Lancashire 
materials. Another appendix contains a calendar of correspondence 
between the Lord Lieutenant and justices during the “15 and the °45. 
There is also a good list of mayors and bailiffs of Preston. The descriptions 
of the deeds seem adequate and careful, but more information about the 
seals, when in legible condition, would have been an advantage. C. J. 


Probably no scholar except Professor Thorndike could have produced 
so comprehensive a guide to the medley of medieval scientific and pseudo- 
scientific texts as the Catalogue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings 
in Latin, by Lynn Thorndike and Pearl Kibre (Cambridge, Mass. : Medieval 
Academy of America, 1937), and perhaps none would have employed so 
terse a code for conveying information. But given so much, the student 
will yet ask for more. Thus to be of full use the work should contain short 
initia of each main division of those numerous texts that are furnished with 
preface or dedication, and of those that are divided into Books or other 
separate portions, since all who have experience of these documents know 
how very frequently such portions are liable to appear in manuscripts as 
a separate text with no hint as to authorship. The usefulness of the work 
would also have been immensely increased by cross-references in the index 
for the alternative readings that medievalists find so confusing. The 
authors benevolently give us these aids sometimes, but often they omit 
them. Many of the initia are derived from texts that find no place in 
Dr. Thorndike’s earlier writing, and, as in all his publications, discoveries 
are introduced with a modest casualness, so that the reader is often unaware 
that he is encountering newly won knowledge. In his search for texts, Dr. 
Thorndike and his coadjutors have also been through the literature which 
deals with different aspects of the history of science. His analysis has, 
however, missed some important publications. But such details of arrange- 
ment are trivial compared to the great debt under which Dr. Thorndike 
has placed every student of medieval ideas on science. D. W. S. 


Among the varied contents of Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte 
Spaniens (Spanische Forschungen der Gdérresgesellschaft, Erste Reihe, 
6. Band (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1937)) two articles deal with international 
politics. C. Willemsen writes on the struggle for the Val d’Aran (1285- 
1314). From 1175 to 1285 the Val d’Aran was in the hands or the gift of 
the royal house of Aragon. In 1285 it was overrun by the French as a 
side-show in the great crusade against Catalonia. The main body of in- 
vaders were repulsed from the walls of Gerona, and subsequently cut to 
pieces in the Col de Panissars. The return of the Val d’Aran was made by 
the victors a condition of appeasement, but it conflicted with geography 
and: French security. The writer recounts the various devices by which 
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Philippe le Bel tried to evade restitution. In the end Aragon regained 
ground incontestably her own, because Philip’s representative struck a 
private bargain to secure Catalan support for Charles de. Valois’ eastern 
ambitions. P. J. Hasenberg describes briefly the relations between Cologne 
and Spain in the Thirty Years’ War. On clerical politics also there are 
two articles. J. Vincke has an important article on the Aragonese policy 
with regard to clerical vita communis. Monsignor A. Mercati gives an 
account of the interrogation under torture of eight Templars at Barcelona. 
The questionnaire had 88 items, and their answers justified the Order. 
There are two very important collections of biographical documents : 
A. Gonzalez Palencia’s notices of Archbishop Raimundo and Father 
Marti’s letters affecting Ramén Muntaner. The new documents about 
Muntaner belong to the periods 1298-1300 and 1317-34: during the latter 
period he was engaged on his chronicle. As to Archbishop Raimundo, the 
new material refers to every year between 1109 and 1152. E. Wohlhaupter 
finds evidence of Germanic legal notions in the ‘ Fueros de Castiella’, 
especially with regard to property, crime, and penalties, and the particular 
law of the Jews. A photographic plate illustrates convincingly Dr. 
Gertrud Richert’s thesis that the famous paintings by Nuno Gongalves in 
the ‘ Janelas Verdes’ at Lisbon should be arranged in one band on a long 
wall. They stand now as two triptychs, somewhat arbitrarily put together 
in the museum. In Dr. Richert’s arrangement, with the two pictures of 
St. Vincent in the middle, there is a perceptible composition, bringing all 
our interest to rest equally on the central panels. The late Father Klein- 
schmidt explains two sixteenth-century pictures which show St. Francis’s 
care for the souls of his Tertiaries. 

Father Expeditus Schmidt spent some months in the Sacristy of 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Novena, in Madrid,—the chapel of the actors’ brother- 
hood from 1625. From its archives he is able to show, firstly, that Spanish 
players were not excommunicate as a body (assertions to the contrary being 
a wrong inference from French practice) ; and secondly, that the Inquisition 
took no action against them. In a puzzling essay L. Pfandl treats 
Calderén’s ‘ Cisma de Inglaterra ’ (the Spanish counterpart to Shakespeare’s 
* Henry the Eighth ’) from the point of view of taboo and the sub-conscious. 
Vulgate specialists will welcome A. Allgeier’s ‘ Der Einfluss Spaniens in 
der Textgeschichte der Psalmen ’, which deals with the Psalterium Galli- 
canum and the variant readings leading to the psalteria triplicia and 
quadruplicia. Of a bibliographical order are J. Vives’ list of Spanish 
historical periodicals (drawn up in 1934), M. Honecker’s ‘ Lullus-Hand- 
schriften aus dem Besitz des Kardinals Nikolaus von Cues’ (including 
among them a list by Lull himself), and L. Klaiber’s ‘ Katalonien in der 
deutschen Wissenschaft’. Dr. Honecker’s reprint of the lost Ars Elec- 
tionis is a comment on a passage in Blanquerna, and an account of a method 
of election (permutation of pairs of candidates) which still gives quickest 
results in colleges and universities. W. J. E. 


Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton’s History of Europe from 1198 to 1378 (London : 
Methuen, 1937), which appears as the third volume of a new history of 
medieval and modern Europe, is a good example of the change which has 
affected French and English textbooks in recent years. It has range and 
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freedom, takes account of important or significant things which used to be 
disregarded, and, without any loss of purpose, carries with it an air of ease 
and friendliness which should find it many readers. Probably it would 
be unwise to do more than hope that the students who use it will turn to 
the books which, in no conventional way, Dr. Previté-Orton suggests for 
further reading, but he gives them every inducement to do so. It is un- 
necessary to add that the book is exceedingly well written. F. M. P. 


The sixth instalment of the Chartes du Forez! (Macon: Protat, 1937), 
containing nos. 721-850, is mainly derived from a register of probates and 
other testamentary matters of the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
preserved in the archives of the Loire. The acts of probate are rather 
monotonous, but the original wills embedded in them, of which a con- 
siderable number are nuncupative, are very interesting, and a few of them 
have good inventories. These show how scanty were the household goods 
even of well-to-do people, and contain a good many Latin words which have 
eluded the interpretation of the editors. This is no reflexion on their learning 
or diligence. Their notes are a mine of information both on such matters 
and on the geography and family history of the district, and include a line- 
block of a funeral inscription which helps to supply the date omitted from 
one of the wills (no. 749). The documents relating to the guardianship of 
heirs and the administration of insolvent estates throw a light on points 
which are not prominent in English records of the same date. C. J. 


With the object of making certain of Maitland’s more important papers 
more easily available to students, Messrs. Hazeltine, Lapsley, and Winfield 
have undertaken the preparation of the volume entitled Maitland : Selected 
Essays (Cambridge : University Press, 1936), in which are reprinted the 
central portion of his Introduction to the Memoranda de Parliamento, 
1305, in the Rolls Series, and six studies—those on the Corporation Sole, 
the Crown as Corporation, the Unincorporate Body, Trust and Corporation, 
Moral Personality and Legal Personality, and the Body Politic—from the 
third volume of his Collected Papers. The latter have for some years been 
out of print, and the Introduction was accessible only in its original setting. 
To find it in this new and convenient form is a very great advantage. Dr. 
Lapsley has prefaced it with a concise and helpful introductory note, and 
has selected from it the historical study of the king in his council in his 
parliament, for which it is most famous, omitting the textual study of the 
Roll itself, which has been partly superseded by the work of later scholars, 
and the calendar and lists of names with which Maitland concluded his 
exposition. Though the essay is thus abridged by one-half, what re- 
mains is much its most valuable portion, for, as Dr. Lapsley observes, 
subsequent work has increased the emphasis laid by Maitland on his main 
contention. A short bibliography directs the student’s attention to the 
most important contributions made to this topic since Maitland wrote. 
Dr. Lapsley’s colleagues have made their selection from a group of papers 
drawn from Maitland’s later writings (1899-1904), and dealing with closely 
interrelated subjects. These essays are reprinted in full, with merely 


1 Ante, xlix. 700. 
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verbal corrections. The footnotes, like those of Dr. Lapsley, amplify 
Maitland’s own with illuminating editorial comment, and a useful feature 
is that they supply translations of the passages from German authors 
which he quoted. While this group of essays may appeal more generally 
to students of law and politics than to historians, who will miss some 
familiar friends from these pages, it cannot be doubted that the editors 
have done wisely in preferring to present a side of Maitland’s work the value 
of which has only been enhanced by the passage of time, and which con- 
stitutes a permanently significant addition to the history of political and 
legal ideas. Yet the restrictions of space imposed on the editors, which 
have made necessary a process of selection, however soundly it may have 
been carried out, are none the less to be regretted. Many of Maitland’s 
miscellaneous writings may have lost some of their former ascendancy, 
but students will be the poorer if they cannot be readily referred to. It is 
to be hoped that the need for a complete collection will some day be met. 
D. L. K. 


The new volume issued by the Surrey Record Society—Chertsey Abbey 
Court Rolls Abstract (1937)—is the first part of a Calendar of Lansdowne 
MS. 434. That text contains abstracts from the court rolls of the manors 
of Chertsey Abbey, and is of much the same nature as the St. Albans 
Abstracts to which the late Miss Levett called attention in 1924. Pre- 
sumed to have been compiled under the direction of Abbot John de 
Rutherwyk (1307-46), the Chertsey Abstracts are confined to transactions 
in courts of Edward III’s reign, thus differing from the parallel St. Albans 
compilations, which, though also of fourteenth-century origin, were not 
limited to contemporary material, but reached back to c. 1240. Confined 
to matters felt to need recording for future reference—admissions of 
tenants above all else—abstracts of this kind lack the petty everyday 
particulars which give complete court rolls so much of their vividness and 
value for the social historian. None the less this Chertsey text contains 
much important information on such topics as the right and method of 
succession to peasant holdings, the modification of villeinage, the growth 
of leasehold, the large sums obtained from entry fines, and arrangements 
under which an incoming tenant contributed to the maintenance of an 
infirm or aged predecessor. These and other matters are dealt with by 
Miss Elsie Toms in a useful and interesting introduction ; but it is a pity 
that, in a good many of the cases she cites, she gives no reference to the 
Calendar. This introduction relates to the whole Calendar, the remainder 
of which is to be published in a subsequent volume: the present volume 
contains a Calendar of 986 items, going down to the twelfth year of Edward 
Ill. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson is responsible for the form of the Calendar, 
which has been compiled by Miss Toms. It is hard to judge of its accuracy 
without the text of the original. On the whole the work seems to have been 
done well. But ‘ winter wheat’ (pp. xxx, xxxvi, 23, 37, 38, 59, 76) is 
surely wrong: if the original is bladum hiemale the proper translation 
would be ‘ winter corn’, and one would infer that the payment might be 
in some other winter corn than wheat. Again ‘ fine white wheat’ (p. 9) 
looks very much like a mistranslation of Siligo! These are not unim- 
portant details, for they bear on the debated question of the cultivation of 
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wheat and rye on mediaeval peasants’ holdings. One wishes that Miss 
Toms had given a more generous interpretation to her rule of giving the 
original words ‘ where the Latin is of interest, or difficult of interpretation ’. 
May we hope that she will do this in the second part of the Calendar and 
give us in an Addendum the original for the terms I have questioned, as 
well as for such words as ‘ garston’ (pp. 28, 38, 76, 83, 84, 88) and the 
mysterious ‘ gratron’ (p. 42)? Half-a-dozen pages of literal transcription 
of the original would also be very welcome. One further point calls for a 
word of criticism. The footnote on p. 30 about the word ‘ daywork’ is 
not very well-informed, and does some injustice to Miss Neilson by im- 
plying that she is ignorant of its use as a measure of land, whereas in her 
introduction to the Bilsington Cartulary (p. 26) Miss Neilson says ‘ Day- 
werk, the land measure, was also still sometimes used as a measure of 
labour ’. R. V. L. 


Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson’s The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the later 
Middle Ages (Bristol Record Society, 1937) begins with a fascinating map. 
Here are shown the names of the ports, from Iceland to Seville, from 
Limerick to Joppa, to which the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Bristol 
merchantmen sailed. The records which the map illustrates have been 
selected by the author from many and various sources, and unstinted tribute 
must be paid to her scholarly labours. Her introduction shows the amount 
of material which may exist for the history of the trade of some particular 
town, not only among the archives in the town itself and in the Public 
Record Office, but also in more unexpected places, such as a college library— 
in this instance the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. As might 
be expected, exports were mainly of wool, at first in the form of wool, 
woolfells, and hides, and later as manufactured cloth. What was brought 
back was very largely wine and fruit, including figs and raisins, from Spain 
and the Mediterranean ports generally, with much salted fish from Iceland. 
In this matter of imports Bristol and other ports were in close inter- 
dependence. In the first place, many import licences included a pre- 
cautionary clause that, if prevented by the weather from landing its goods 
in one port, a ship might seek another : hence towns like Bristol, Southamp- 
ton, Barnstaple and others were forced to make arrangements among 
themselves for bringing over or disposing of goods landed in a place other 
than that for which they were intended. Secondly, many Bristol merchants 
appear to have regularly imported goods which were landed at Southampton 
and then brought over by wagon and pack-horse (p. 83). Many goods, 
of course, were smuggled in, and others, particularly corn, smuggled out. 
But on occasion corn could be and was lawfully transhipped, either for 
purposes of trade in time of dearth abroad, or, more often, to provision an 
English army (e.g. for Jobn of Gaunt’s army in Spain in 1386, pp. 40-1). 
Other export licences relate to the carrying of pilgrims. What the pilgrims 
might do or take was carefully regulated by the home authority: no gold 
or silver, in any form, might be carried beyond the reasonable need of each 
voyager ; and it was strictly prohibited to reveal any secrets of the realm 
(p. 61). Even more interesting is the tale that was found among the 
manuscripts in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge: of how 
a ship of eighty tons, of which John Jay the younger was part-owner and 
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Lloyd, ‘ the most scientific mariner in all England ’, was master, sailed on 
15 July 1480 for the isle of ‘ Brasylle’ (p. 157). Then came the news that 
she had sailed the seas in vain for nine weeks and had been driven by 
storms into a port in Ireland. But already in this and other records the 
note of exploration into the Atlantic is beginning to sound. The value of 
the book is greatly increased by admirable indexes and by a most useful 
glossary. G. &. ©. 


In The Knights of the Shire for the County Palatine of Lancaster (1377- 
1460) (Chetham Society, new series, vol. 96, Manchester, 1937), Mr. J. 8. 
Roskell has produced a little book which is a model of its kind. In his 
preface he apologises for ‘ diffuseness’, but he deserves the gratitude of all 
students of the medieval parliament for presenting them with a series of 
admirable biographies, written in good English, without the innumer- 
able abbreviations beloved of so many workers in this particular field. 
The first three chapters provide the necessary historical background 
together with an excellent interpretation of the significance of the bio- 
graphical material contained in chapter iv. Particularly interesting is the 
analysis of the election returns and of the opportunities afforded for 
official control by the electoral methods employed in the Duchy under 
John of Gaunt. It is unfortunate that Mr. Roskell should have fallen into 
the error of supposing that ‘ the non-representation of the boroughs would 
mean assessment for parliamentary taxation at the county standard’ : 
examination of the subsidy rolls would have shown him that whatever may 
have been the test by which a community was reckoned as a borough 
for purposes of taxation it was certainly not that of representation in 
parliament. The bibliography of secondary works is somewhat meagre 
and the omission of Pink and Beavan’s Parliamentary Representation of 
Lancashire is particularly surprising. But these are small flaws in an 
excellent book. Mr. Roskell has shown that it is possible to make a study 
of the personnel of parliament for a single county both readable and 
significant. M. M‘K. 


An early attempt at novel-writing in France and some of its impli- 
cations have been examined by Monsieur A. Coville in Le petit Jehan de 
Saintré, recherches complémentaires (Paris : Droz, 1937). He demonstrates 
that the text of the novel has not yet been perfectly established and that 
further research may show closer connexions with John of Calabria and 
the count of St. Pol, the careers of both of whom receive some attention. 
That an anti-feminine and anti-monastic purpose lay behind the novel 
may well be conceded, and the additions to our knowledge of the sources 
upon which Antoine de la Sale relied for the construction of his work and 
its later influence make this little treatise valuable and interesting 
for the history both of literature and of society in the fifteenth century. 

G. R. P. 


Mr. 8. C. Roberts has performed a valuable service in editing the late 
Aubrey Attwater’s Pembroke College, Cambridge: A Short History 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1936), prefixing to it a note on the author 
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which helps to explain how much the world has lost by his premature 
death. This historiola is a very attractive little volume, written in a lively 
and witty style that makes very easy reading, and conceals a great deal of 
unusual knowledge and careful investigation of college and other records. 
We are too fortunate in possessing so charming a sketch for it to be right 
to complain that the chapters are short and few, although it is fair to point 
out that the treatment is personal rather than institutional, and that men 
and buildings bulk much more largely than teaching or scholarship. Some 
further details about the studies pursued by some of the alumni who flit 
across the pages would be of real interest and their absence is regrettable. 
There is, naturally, almost no attempt to compare Pembroke with 
other colleges, or to analyse the implications of the early statutes. But 
when so much is admirable and all is welcome, it must seem ungracious 
to particularize ; the chapter on the eighteenth century, however, calls for 
special praise for its just balance and sympathetic exposition. The index, 
unfortunately, is seriously defective. Many places and persons are men- 
tioned in the text without finding their way into the index at all and no 
attempt is made to include therein anything more than an imperfect list of 
names. G. R. P. 


For some long time it has been known that Nicholas of Cusa owed 
much to Meister Eckhart. A copy of some of Eckhart’s writings, bearing 
Nicholas’ annotations, still exists in the Library of Cues. In his Cusanus- 
Texte, I, Predigten, vier Predigten im Geiste Eckharts (Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften 1936/7), (Heidelberg: Winter, 
1937), Dr. Josef Koch has edited four sermons by Nicholas in which the 
influence of Eckhart is very clear, and indeed Eckhart is many times actually 
quoted. The work of editing has been carefully done, and there are full 
notes as well as a very generous index, while a German translation has been 
added. Half the volume is taken up with a full discussion of the sources 
and character of Nicholas’s thought as illustrated in the sermons printed in 
the book. Dr. Koch discusses at length the relationship between the two 
thinkers, emphasizing the point that a common citation in each does not 
of itself prove their interdependence. His thesis that Nicholas was not 
influenced by Eckhart until 1444, when the Cues manuscript was written, 
is however difficult to accept. Though the work is not contained in the 
Cues manuscript, Eckhart’s Commentary on St. John is verbally cited in 
Nicholas’s Sermon, Dies Sanctificatus (1439), while there is evidence in the 
de Docta Ignorantia (1440) that he knew Eckhart’s other work. The 
possession of some of an author’s writings at a certain date does not neces- 
sarily disprove a prior knowledge of their content. Dr. Koch also discusses 
the influence upon Nicholas of Aldrovandinus de Tuscanella, a manuscript 
of whose works he has recently found. The sermons are philosophical in 
character. They contain a very interesting defence of Eckhart’s orthodoxy, 
especially in connexion with the charge, preferred at Avignon, concerning 
the creation of the world, and it is noteworthy that Nicholas knew that 
Jordan of Quedlinburg had plagiarized from Eckhart. The volume indeed 
is a welcome addition to the literature of Eckhart and of Nicholas of Cusa. 


J. G. 8. 
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The Records Branch of the Kent Archaeological Society continues in 
Kent Obit and Lamp Rents, compiled and edited by Mr. Arthur Hussey 
(Kent Archaeological Society, 1936), its excellent work of publishing 
records and documents relating to the county. That purpose, as stated 
by the Society, indicates the primary value of such publications, which is 
for the local historian archaeologist. But any such collection of obit and 
lamp rents as that contained in this volume has its own value, quite apart 
from local interest, in the light thrown upon certain aspects of religious 
life. The name of the donor of the obit rent, whether for himself or in 
memory of a relative or a friend, may or may not have its importance. 
That the obit rent should be given at all and should ultimately be inquired 
into and converted to another use is of considerable importance. Hence 
such publications as this can be commended to Kentish folk and to students 
of social and religious history likewise. G. 8. T. 


Students of Welsh literature will be grateful to Professor John Jay 
Parry, of the University of Illinois, for his handsome edition of Brut y 
Brenhinedd in the Cotton Cleopatra version (Cambridge, Mass.: 1937), 
which, he tells us, has been prepared at the instance of the Medieval Academy 
of America. The manuscript, which, in spite of a delusive appearance of 
antiquity, is not reckoned by scholars to be of earlier date than the fifteenth 
century, is one of the many Welsh redactions of the Historia Regum 
Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Some of these were already accessible 
in print, in the Myvyrian Archaiology (London, 1801 ; Denbigh, 1870) and 
in the Oxford edition of the Bruts (1890); one of the oldest, that in the 
Dingestow Court MS., of the thirteenth century, will shortly be published 
by the University of Wales. The present text, contained in Cleopatra B.V., 
undoubtedly merits attention as an interesting example of the Welsh prose 
of the period, particularly valuable for lexicography in that it is largely 
a translation. Mr. Parry states in his preface that the choice of this 
manuscript for publication was made by the Academy on the ground of its 
literary interest and, in order to render it available for general literary 
study, he has translated it into English, text and translation running 
together on each page. Of the translation, it may be said that it is trust- 
worthy, though Welsh linguists will, no doubt, find here and there occasion 
for criticism. As to the literary value of the original, the verdict of the 
editor is that, notwithstanding the expectations of his learned colleagues, 
it is ‘ very slight’ (introd. xi). Its value for history, it need hardly be 
said, is slighter still. Ever'since Geoffrey evolved his story of the ‘ britannici 
sermonis librum uetustissimum ’ which he alleged to be the foundation of 
his work, efforts have been made to discover in some Welsh manuscript 
what might be regarded as the echo or the wraith of this décument. Mr. 
Parry is too sound a scholar to suppose that in the text he now publishes 
there is anything of the kind. Although drawn from various sources, it 
contains nothing which takes us back to the ages before Geoffrey or which 
merits the attention of the historian of early Britain. J. E. L. 


The volume of Prescot Records, 1447-1600, edited by Mr. F. A. Bailey 
(s.l.: Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1937), is prefaced 
by an excellent map of Prescot parish, an extent of fifty-eight square 
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miles, in contrast to the manor, which was a very limited area. Mr. 
Bailey utters a useful warning that for the purpose of these records the 
distinction between parish and manor must be carefully noted. He 
further points out in the preface that the township of Prescot—the re- 
construction of which in 1592 is given in another excellent sketch map— 
must be regarded as in many respects abnormal in its organization, largely 
owing to the survivals of burgage tenure, complicated by two absentee 
landlords, King’s College, Cambridge, and the earls of Derby. For local 
history the records contain much of value. They are also of considerable 
interest on a wider scale, for the purpose of comparison and for examination 
of the relation of a township to a Cambridge college and to a great land- 
owner. The value here is considerably augmented by the appendixes, 
which include also a useful note on Prescot market and on Prescot as a 
place-name. There is a good index and an admirable glossary. 
o & TF. 


In Les Itinéraires de Charles, duc de Bourgogne, Marguerite d’ York et 
Marie de Bourgogne, 1467-1477 (Académie royale de Belgique: Bruxelles, 
1936), Dr. H. Vander Linden gives a detailed account of the movements of 
Charles the Bold and his daughter during the whole of his reign, and of his 
third wife Margaret of York from the date (1468) of his marriage with her. 
The record is based on the household accounts of Charles’s court, which are 
still for the most part preserved in the Archives of the Département du 
Nord at Lille, but Dr. Vander Linden has consulted other manuscript 
sources and added useful notes detailing the movements of foreign am- 
bassadors and other important persons in the Low Countries. The book 
should be indispensable to anyone working on that period of European 
history. F. &. 


Albert Krantz, one of the greatest of the German historians in the 
humanist tradition of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, was 
the first scholar in modern times to write a history of the Scandinavian 
peoples. Dr. V. A. Nordman, in Die Chronica Regnorum Aquilonarium des 
Albert Krantz (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B. xxxv. 2; 
Helsinki, 1936), has given us what is probably the definitive study of 
Krantz’s work. The Chronica were written in the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, but were not published until forty years later, after the 
author’s death. Krantz’s attitude to the events he describes in the early 
part of his book is an interesting one, illustrating very clearly the effect of 
the Renaissance outside Italy in stimulating national consciousness : despite 
all that he owes to classical learning and culture, the author relates with 
obvious satisfaction and approval the part played by the Teutonic bar- 
barians in the destruction of the Roman Empire. The most valuable part 
of Dr. Nordman’s study is his careful analysis of Krantz’s sources, though 
his results, to the medievalist at least, are disappointing, for the historian 
used little or nothing that we do not possess to-day. Dr. Nordman’s 
method of presenting his material (the same as that used by Fris in his very 
similar analysis of the work of the sixteenth-century Flemish historian 
Meyerus) must be regarded, however, as a little unsatisfactory. He 
classifies the passages from the Chronica under the sources from which they 
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are derived. A modern historian using the Chronica, and wishing to trace 
the source of some particular statement in the work, might find this, despite 
the index, rather difficult to do. It would be better to give a straight- 
forward analysis of the Chronica, passage by passage, and simply add at 
the end a page index of the sources used. P. G. 


The President of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, has reconstructed 
with marvellous patience and skill the background of the present-day 
college in the beautifully illustrated and finely printed History of St. 
Catharine’s College once Catharine Hall, Cambridge (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1936). There are naturally few high lights in the domestic history 
of a college which for many years had small endowments and few under- 
graduates. Dr. W. H. 8. Jones’s narrative is well constructed and illus- 
trated ; every aspect of college history—site, buildings, patronage, estates, 
income, books, and teachers—receives careful and accurate treatment, and 
for the history of education, particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, much of value can be learned from this work. The amount of 
original material in the shape of letters, accounts, statutes, and deeds here 
printed is considerable, and much valuable biographical information is 
given about past members of the college. For the first time a full and 
straightforward account of the circumstances attending the election of 
Dr. C. K. Robinson as Master in 1861 is printed, and all the parties con- 
cerned emerge better from the episode than might be supposed. The 
domestic and antiquarian interest of this admirably produced volume is 
obvious, while the only regret of the student of university history will be 
that lack of space prevented the inclusion of even more of the letters which 
tell us so much about the lives and aspirations of students long since 
departed. G. R. P. 


In Records of a Yorkshire Manor (London: Arnold, 1937) Sir Thomas 
Lawson-Trancred has collected, with both enthusiasm and scholarship, 
a number of extracts from a rich mass of manorial documents relating to 
the ancient manor of Aldborough. The first part of his volume at least is 
really material for the history of a manor rather than a consecutive history 
in itself. But his skilful choice of what was to be printed has made an 
extremely readable volume, while his careful references to his sources and 
the description of them has greatly added to the value of a book which 
offers some admirable illustrations of manorial history, and, further, as 
for example in the chapter on the fishery and fowling, of the social back- 
ground to which more and more attention must be paid. This part of the 
book also includes an admirable Elizabethan inventory of the manor house, 
and an early eighteenth-century inventory of Boroughbridge Hall, on the 
other side of the river Ure. From being first a Roman town and then a 
manor which until the early seventeenth century was included in the ancient 
demesne of the Crown, Aldborough, with the neighbouring Borough- 
bridge, became in 1701 a pocket borough under the control of the dukes of 
Newcastle. With the history of the two boroughs in this connexion the 
second half of the book deals and is inevitably more a consecutive story 
than the first half. Letters, diaries, election petitions and the like form 
the background for Whig politics as understood in the days of the two 
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successive Holles dukes of Newcastle and the third who, although a relative, 
was a Fiennes-Clinton. If there is nothing very new to learn concerning 
the whole business of eighteenth-century elections, there is much here to 
amuse, to interest, and to illustrate what is already known. The characters, 
men and women, stand out clear and distinct. In particular, there are 
some amusing sidelights upon the career of Margaret, duchess of Newcastle, 
who, after her husband’s death in 1711, by no means allowed herself to lead 
an inactive life. Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred has been very generous to 
the reader in his maps and his lists for reference. But he has not supplied 
an index. G. &. T. 


The predominant theme of the London Topographical Record, vol. xvii 
(London Topographical Society, 1936), is the site of the new London 
University buildings in Bloomsbury, of which Miss E. Jeffries Davis con- 
tributes an elaborate history, tracing the vicissitudes which it underwent 
from the period when the gravel which determined its future was deposited 
to the present day. She has been at pains to go to the original authorities 
whenever possible, though she thinks that there may be more to add when 
the history of the Bedford estates comes to be written. This paper, 
with its valuable appendix of documents, throws light on the ‘ berewick ’ 
of Totenhale under the abbots of Westminster, on the pedigree of the 
Cornhill family (of which Miss Davis prints a new and more accurate tran- 
script), and on the gradual process by which a suburban farm was trans- 
formed into a complex of streets and squares. The plates reproduce 
sections from maps and estate plans and the view of the wilderness which 
became Gordon Square from ‘ Old and New London’. It seems a pity 
that this paper could not have been issued as a separate publication and 
sold to the public. Besides this, the volume contains papers on Gibson’s 
Free School at Ratcliff by Sir William Foster, and a biographical notice of 
Philip Norman with a bibliography of his works. The ‘Contract for 
building four Houses in Great Shire Lane’ announced in the Report for 
1934 does not appear. There is an excellent index. C. J. 


Is Il Principe a ‘ treatise’ or a ‘book’? This is the question which 
Dr. Marianne Weickert raises at the outset of her study on Die Literarische 
Form von Machiavelli’s ‘ Principe’ (Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937). Accord- 
ing to her definition, a treatise aims at converting the world to the doctrine 
of its author; it endeavours to prove its theses by means of reasoned 
argument or practical example. The Critique of Pure Reason is a treatise, 
and we turn to it for an exposition of the philosophy of Kant. A book, 
on the other hand, is a work of art ; its object is not to prove but to create. 
Cervantes wrote a book, and his title to fame is that he created Don Quixote, 
a living igure with an independent existence. Dr. Weickert argues with 
some justice that Il Principe has hitherto been considered almost exclusively 
as a treatise. Attention has been directed towards the mind of the author, 
his philosophy, the man himself—and the many attempts to understand 
Machiavelli by means of Il Principe have ended for the most part in a con- 
fession of failure. The author’s aim is to present the work from a new 
angle by concentrating attention upon its literary form. In so doing she 
finds an answer to her question. Machiavelli sef out to write a treatise 
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but ended in spite of himself in writing a book. In the course of a very 
elaborate analysis of Il Principe it is maintained that, during the first six 
chapters, Machiavelli adheres faithfully to the methods of a treatise. The 
precepts which he lays down for winning and keeping a new principality 
are supported both by reason andexample. With the appearance of Cesare 
Borgia, however, a change occurs. Machiavelli’s personal association with 
Cesare, his own experience of ‘ una estrema malignita di fortuna ’, and his 
ardent patriotism, all combine to subordinate reason to emotion. The 
treatise on politics becomes an epic in which a hero-prince dons the mantle 
which had fallen from Cesare Borgia, and does battle with the goddess 
Fortuna, for the salvation of Italy. Such treatment must, at times, appear 
forced. The description given of the military chapters of Il Principe, 
including Machiavelli’s indictment of the condottiere system, as ‘ the youth 
of the hero and his preparation for the conflict’ is a case in point, while 
to represent the final chapters as ‘the victory of the hero ’ seems, to say 
the least, premature. Nevertheless, the author does good service in in- 
sisting that the character and conduct of the prince, as portrayed by 
Machiavelli, are called forth by the extremity of his need in the unequal 
struggle with fortune. By the emphasis which she lays upon the romantic 
and emotional qualities of Il Principe she brings into relief its merit as a 
work of art, and lends support to Villari’s judgement that it is ‘ an immortal 
monument in the history of literature ’. C. M. A. 


The King’s Bodyguard, whose story Brigadier-General H. Kearsley has 
set out in His Majesty’s Bodyguard of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms (London: Murray, 1937), goes back to the foundation in 1509 
by Henry VIII of a band of pensioners or ‘ speres’, drawn from young men 
of good family, to supplement the already existing Yeomen of the Guard. 
They fought at the ‘ Battle of the Spurs’ and at Pinkie, they defended 
Whitehall during Wyatt’s rebellion, they resumed their duties after the 
Restoration and in 1674 a resolution of the house of commons declared 
that ‘the King ought to have no Guards but the Gentleman Pensioners 
and the Yeomen’. Under the Hanoverians the gentlemen pensioners 
apparently rather lost their military character (p. 45), though they were 
ordered out to Finchley Common in December 1745 when George II 
proposed to set up his standard there. Certainly during the Chartist 
riots only three of the gentlemen pensioners had any military experience, 
and they had to explain to the other members how to handle and load 
the muskets with which they had been supplied (p. 161). Since then its 
military character has been fully re-established: many of its members 
served abroad between 1914 and 1918, and two were killed in action, 
while it now contains six holders of the Victoria Cross. General Kearsley’s 
book is a mine of information-on every subject connected with the corps : 
it has many illustrations and reprints many documents of interest and im- 
portance, such as the statement as to its privileges forwarded in 1851 by 
its then captain, Lord Foley, to the lord chamberlain. C. T. A. 


Since the interest aroused by the brief but masterly sketches of Ivan 
the Terrible by Vipper and Platonov in 1922 and 1923 the history of his 
reign has received comparatively little attention from historians whether 
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within or without the Soviet Union, with the notable exceptions of I. I. 
Polosin, F. Epstein, and L. M. Sukhotin. All the more thanks are due 
to Professor Salomon’s seminar from which now comes Dr. Werner Philipp’s 
Ivan Peresvetov und seine Schriften zur Erneuerung des Moskauer Reiches 
(Osteuropaische Forschungen, Bd. 20; Kénigsberg, 1935). One portion 
of this doctoral dissertation has already been published in 1934, and 
another in Zeitschrift fiir osteuropdische Geschichte for the same year, but 
there are new chapters on Peresvetov’s sources, the manuscripts and 
interrelations of his writings, and on the Skazanie o Petre voloskom 
voevode . . ., and it is very convenient to have the whole in one compact 
little book. The main interest of Peresvetov’s writings is well brought 
out: his insistence on the need for unfettered autocracy, based on the 
twin conceptions of justice and terror (‘ pravda 1 groza’), on the necessity 
of completely curbing the magnates, of allowing no interference in tem- 
poral matters by the church, of creating a well and regularly paid standing 
army of picked men from all classes of society, of abolishing all forms of 
serfdom as a means of strengthening the military basis of Russia ; finally, 
and of special interest, his repeated emphasis on the good example of 
Mohammed the Conqueror and the Ottoman organisation and on the bad 
example of the Emperor Constantine and the last days of the Byzantine 
empire. Dr. Philipp, while emphasising the last point, does not explore 
in detail the very interesting question of the attitude of the Russians to the 
Ottomans, but he naturally makes much of Peresvetov’s three years’ 
service (1529-32) in Hungary with John Zapolya who was ruling as a 
vassal of the sultan. He also lays particular stress on Peresvetov’s five 
months’ residence in Moldavia and considers that he was most probably 
strongly influenced by the abolutist government of Peter Rares and his 
highly reputed army, based on a free peasantry. This surmise is interesting 
but requires a more searching examination of Moldavian history at this 
period. Dr. Philipp has not been able to consult the manuscripts of 
Peresvetov, and he relies in the main on Rzhiga’s edition. No attempt 
is therefore made to do for Peresvetov what Dr. Epstein has done for 
Staden, but within his limits Dr. Philipp has produced a useful piece of 
work, and the biographical section is very well done. It should be re- 
marked that the question of Peresvetov’s precise influence either on the 
reforms of 1550-56 or on the oprichnina still remains entirely obscure. 
B. H. 8. 


Vol. i of publications from the Harkness Collection in the Library of 
Congress, noticed ante, xlix. 162, is now followed by the welcome appear- 
ance, in a second volume (Washington : United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936) of forty-eight notable Spanish documents illustrating the 
work of the conquerors of Peru, with English translation and notes by 
Miss Stella R. Clemence. They belong, with two exceptions, to the years 
1531-45 and include the contract for Almagro’s purchase of the Armada 
of Pedro de Alvarado ; also Pizarro’s instructions to Alonso de Alvarado 
for the founding of the city of Chachapoyas, the appointment of councillors 
and the distribution of Indian serfs, of land and of treasure : a document 
which, with others, illustrates municipal institutions and the encomienda 
system. The last paper, dated May 1578, is a power of attorney for 
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management of property in Peru from Hernando Pizarro—old and blind, 
sole survivor of many conquerors, released from long captivity in Spain 
and living in his native Estremaduran town of Trujillo—and from his 
wife, descendant of Inca emperors. y. & &, 


The Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1534-1634, edited for the Scottish History 
Society (Edinburgh, 1937) by Dr. George 8S. Pryde, are probably the most 
complete set of early town accounts extant in Scotland. In this volume 
the accounts for four selected years, with some other accounts of special 
interest, have been printed in extenso. The accounts for the remaining 
seventy-four years are given in a full abstract, significant, peculiar, or 
obscure words or passages being reproduced in the original of the text. 
The accounts are of interest as illustrating not only old Scottish burgh 
finance, in its relation both to the Crown and to the citizens, but the history 
and development of the burghs themselves. Dr. Pryde in a learned intro- 
duction gives an account of the growth of the burgh in Scotland, the 
privileges of the royal burghs, the development of municipal government 
by the burgesses, and the evolution of the familiar modern functionaries, 
provost and bailies, town councillors, treasurer, and dean of guild, and of 
the many minor officials of older times—masters of common work, hospital 
masters, kirk masters, flesh-prisers, wine-tasters, visitors of markets and 
the like. There is much information as to the sources of town revenue, 
rents, mills, fishings, tolls, and customs. The accounts of the expenditure 
of Ayr give much information about social conditions. There are pay- 
ments for harbour repairs, for a new tolbooth, for a new hospital for the 
poor. Before the Reformation there are many payments to the Church, 
to Blackfriars, Greyfriars, chaplains in the burgh’s kirk of St. John the 
Baptist, &c.,—the Church cost Ayr on an average about 41 per cent. of 
its income. In protestant times there are payments to ministers—for 
bread and wine for communion, for gowns and shoes, room-rent, coals and 
candles, travelling expenses. One of the ministers, installed in 1600, was 
John Welsh, Knox’s son-in-law—a leader in the kirk’s struggle with 
King James VI—his militant activities proved rather expensive to the 
town. Provision is made for education; as early as 1519 the burgh was 
paying the schoolmaster’s stipend. Provision is made for legal expenses. 
There is a permanent procurator-fiscal. There are payments for the 
scourging and hanging of malefactors, and the burning of three witches 
is noted. There are entries of expenditure on wine and bonfires on 
occasions of public rejoicing; among the events so celebrated are the 
homecoming of Mary Stuart in 1561, the succession of James VI to the 
English Crown, and Guy Fawkes’ Day in 1614. There is.much civic 
hospitality. There are many references to poor relief, including the pro- 
vision of food, meat, drink, shoes, and lodging for ‘ pure Spainyardis ’ 
after the Armada. There is information, too, about the purchase and 
upkeep of arms, and the military duties of the burghers. The book is 
a valuable addition to the documents of Scottish history. W. K. D. 


In his Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937), 
Dr. E. A. J. Johnson gives a survey of English economic ideas from the 
sixteenth century to Sir James Stewart, which, for its readable quality 
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and good sense should be useful as an introduction, but which also should 
not be overlooked by specialists. In the main part of the book there are 
ten chapters on ten typical writers, one of them new in this connexion, 
Nehemiah Grew, the botanist. Grew’s manuscript treatise (Lansdowne 
691), here summarized, is perhaps the best example of those projects for 
surveying and utilizing national resources to which the scientific movement 
directly led ; and, although on the economic side it is not impressive, Dr. 
Johnson is to be congratulated on including it. In an Appendix he gives 
a most useful list of the items of economic interest in the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1665 to 1776. Two other appendixes give materials 
for the study of the sources of Postlethwayt’s Dictionary. After the chapter 
on writers come four studies (‘ doctrinal mosaics’) of separate problems, 
in which, without any minute attempt at analysis or at tracing affiliations, 
the principal views are broadly grouped and contrasted. In that on 
‘art’ and ‘ingenious labour’ the vocabulary of the writers seems to be 
approached as if it were more antiquated than it really is; but the dis- 
cussion is throughout interesting and sound. G. N. C. 


The doctoral dissertation published by Dr. K. Verhofstad, S.J., with 
the title De Regering der Nederlanden in de Jaren, 1555-1559 (Nijmegen : 
Berkhout, 1937), argues clearly and vigorously for a new interpretation of 
this very important period, a period of which somewhat more is known 
now than when Fruin pointed out the unfortunate scarcity of information 
about it.1_ Dr. Verhofstad’s main thesis is that Philip II and Emmanuel 
Philibert made creditable attempts to solve the financial problem which 
they, like all the other western European rulers of their time, had to meet ; 
but that the states, from conservatism, stupidity, and ill-will, protected 
the new forms of wealth against taxation. There is much truth in this 
view ; but in some points Dr. Verhofstad seems to overstate it. He seems 
to regard Philip as an enemy of monopoly, in spite of the alum monopoly 
and the project for a monopoly of salt; he says (p. 132) that Philip was 
not the man to use for one purpose a grant made for another, in spite of 
the fact that Philip did it. A further very interesting contention is that 
the co-operation of the states and the magnates was not established in 
these financial discussions. Here there are some loose strands of evidence 
still to dispose of ; but a closely related conclusion seems to be definitely 
proved, namely that it is an error to ascribe to Brabant in that period 
a position of leadership among the states, or an ambition to attain it. 
Dr. Verhofstad is not afraid of conjectures in matters of character 
and motive, and he succeeds in making his argument deal with human 
beings, not merely abstractions. He corrects Pirenne, Rachfahl, and other 
historians in various points of detail; and his main contentions ought, to 
a large extent, to be accepted. G. N. C. 


It is a remarkable instance of the permanence of English institutions 
that the Staple Company—the earliest of the regulated Companies— 
was only wound up in 1914 after an existence of more than five and a half 
centuries. Certain documents were deposited (not given to the British 
Museum) and for that reason were not catalogued. Mr. E. E. Rich, 


1 Tn his ‘ Voorspel’ in Verspreide geschriften, i. 279, 
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the editor of The Ordinance Book of the Merchants of the Staple (Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History) (Cambridge: University Press, 1937), 
succeeded in tracing the last solicitor of the Company and so discovering 
these papers. They are now catalogued, being Add. MSS. 43847-52 
and Additional Charter 70834. The most important is ‘the ordinance 
book ’, which is here printed with an excellent introduction explaining the 
background of the operations of the Company. The importance of this 
volume arises from the fact that, when Calais was lost, the domestic 
records of the Company were destroyed or disappeared. The ordinances 
consist of an attempt to re-state the regulations of the Company which 
had existed previous to 1565 and to adjust them to the new state of 
affairs. Thus there is much information concerning the rules of the 
export of wool which relates to considerably earlier periods. Hitherto 
knowledge of the internal organization of this body has been derived from 
documents, such as the Cely Papers, and from those arising during the 
long drawn-out controversy with its great rival, the Merchant Adventurers. 
Therefore it was often difficult to determine whether a particular state- 
ment was general, fairly common, or an isolated case. Now we have the 
official orders of the Company itself. As in many of the same period there 
is much human nature in them. The preamble to the grant of a larger 
export to the high officials than to the generality reads ‘ there is a greater 
respect to be had to the superious than to the inferious in that most com- 
munelly those ben at greater charge in the keping their estate and familie ’. 
Such respect was difficult to secure for another law imposes penalties 
for ‘opprobious, slanderous or contumelious language’ towards them. 
Still worse were violent affrays amongst the fellowship. It is significant 
that the penalties, even in the case of drawing ‘ blud withe any weapon’ 
were a mere fraction of those for infraction of the rules laid down for the 
exporting of wool. W. R. S. 


In The Mar Case we have a reprint from vol. ix of the Complete Peerage 
(London: St. Catherine Press, 1936), in which Mr. H. A. Doubleday has 
supplemented an appendix in vol. viii of that work upon the two earldoms 
of Mar by an exposition of the whole story. The former excursus was 
confined to an examination of the discovery by the committee for privileges 
in 1875 of an earldom created by Mary in 1565 and inheritable by heirs 
male : the present essay deals comprehensively with the resolution of 1875 
and with the falsification of history which it involved. The author points 
out ‘the fundamental injustice ’ in the decision that the heir male was 
entitled to the earldom instead of the heir general. The tale is not only 
complicated but also cautionary, inculcating the sound moral for judges 
and others who affect the law that historical knowledge is likely to be useful 
where it is necessary. In 1874 the law officers of the Crown had summarily 
demolished the supposition that in 1565 a new earldom of Mar had been 
created ; but two eminent and learned men on the committee for privi- 
leges went so far as to assert that the ancient earldom ‘ had in some way 
or other come to an end more than a century before Queen Mary’s time ’, 
completely oblivious of the ranking given to the Scottish peers by the decreet 
of 1606 and their order upon the Union roll. Mr. Doubleday traces the 
unhappy consequences of obiter dicta which were regarded as decisive 
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judgements. A premature and apparently irregular order to the lord 
clerk register in regard to the voting for the Scottish representative peers 
had distressing results. On the Union roll the earldom of Mar had high 
precedence, far higher than 1565 ; the earldom of 1565 had no place there. 
How could the holder of the latter have right to vote for the former ? 
The full absurdity was revealed in practice. The holder of the ancient 
earldom was not to vote because his earldom was extinct: the holder of 
the dignity alleged to have been created in 1565 could vote only if the 
ancient earldom was not extinct. Mr. Doubleday gives a full account of 
the whole matter, at the root of which, as he observes, the decision of 1875 
lies. The essay, supported by a considerable body of documentary evi- 
dence, is very interesting though not easy reading. The extreme com- 
plexity introduced into a dispute which ‘ was probably one of the simplest 
ever brought before the house of lords ’ accounts for some lack of smooth- 
ness in exposition and for some of the repetitions. Possibly a certain 
amount of compression might have been an aid to perusal; but a method 
which is discursive without irrelevancy preserves much that is of human 
and psychological interest. R. K. H. 


Search in European and American archives has enabled Dr. J. T. 
Lanning to trace the story of The Spanish Missions to Georgia (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935), or rather of the effort 
to extend the Florida missions northward into the region which now 
forms the State of Georgia: a story of self-sacrifice and many martyr- 
doms ; ‘ the failure of the Jesuits’ in 1566-72; the coming of the Fran- 
ciscans and ‘ the withdrawal of those who had not been killed’ in 1573; 
fresh efforts and repeated Indian uprisings until 1597, followed by half a 
century of Franciscan missionary progress on the islands and coast ; then, 
after 1655, decay of the missions through internal causes and, from 1670, 
English incursions from Carolina aided by Indian allies. Before the 
outbreak of war in 1702 brought British attacks on Florida, the missions 
had already shrunk beyond the present southern limit of Georgia. This 
careful record belies the claim, made on the jacket, that ‘ a thriving civili- 
zation existed in Georgia’. The word ‘savage’ recurs in the volume. 
There was no colonization and, as the appended map shows, no penetration 
of the interior. The ‘ volatility’ of the Indians and ‘the shifting of 
tribes and villages’ baffle the historian as they baffled the missionary. 
The ‘ mission ruins ’, cautiously mentioned by Dr. Lanning, are now known 
to be the remains of sugar works erected after 1800 and ruined during the 
Civil war. y. A. &. 


The late Sidney Hellman Ehrman was a young and enthusiastic 
American scholar whose early promise was cut short by his premature 
death in 1930. He had been attracted by the career of Marshal de Biron 
(1524-92), one of the great military figures of the French Wars of Religion, 
and with remarkable energy had collected in a very short time a sur- 
prising quantity of unpublished material with a view to a biography. 
Since his death this material has been edited by Professor James Westfall 
Thomson and published in two substantial volumes (The Letters and 
Documents of Armand de Gontaut, Baron de Biron, Marshal of France 
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(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1936). The contents are, first, 
216 unpublished letters to and from Biron, of which 176 are from the 
years 1579-92; secondly, 163 documents of different kinds bearing upon 
Biron’s activities, diplomatic, military, financial; thirdly, 29 family 
pieces, wills, marriage-settlements, and so forth; finally, a list of 146 
already published letters and a table of 42 money-receipts. Since the whole 
of the material collected by Mr. Ehrman seems to have been published, 
even down to a quantity of passages from other correspondence where 
Biron’s name gets a mention, the result is a collection of very uneven 
value, and one which constitutes more of a tribute to Mr. Ehrman’s in- 
dustry than to the discrimination of his literary executors. The editing, 
quite apart from the lack of any initial sifting of important from un- 
important, cannot be said to be very helpfully done. The three groups of 
documents are given each in chronological order, but there are no sum- 
maries or explanatory notes, and where we might reasonably have looked 
for an index to make the collection a little more utilizable, we get instead 
a long, unsystematic, and in the circumstances completely useless list of 
books and articles on the French wars of Religion which had been known 
to Mr. Ehrman. It does not seem that the documents constitute any 
first-class addition to knowledge. But there is none the less in these 
volumes much interesting light on French sixteenth-century military 
and administrative affairs for which scholars will be grateful. It is in- 
teresting to note that the long account of Biron’s interview with the 
papal legate Caetano in March 1590, after Ivry (vol. ii, pp. 692-711) puts 
a rather different complexion on the legate’s attitude to that revealed in 
Caetano’s own letters, on which de L’Epinois based his account in his 
La Ligue et les Papes. The desirability of a monograph on Biron, for which 
these volumes would furnish so much material, is in no way lessened by 
the editor’s forty-nine-page introductory ‘sketch of Biron’s life’, as he 
himself admits. There is a memoir of Mr. Ehrman by Monroe E. Deutsch. 
H. O. E. 


Baroque Painting in Rome, The Seventeenth Century, by Ellis K. Water- 
house, printed for subscribers to the British School at Rome (London : 
Macmillan, 1937), is a model book of its kind. Mr. Waterhouse has taken 
a limited and definite area, has surveyed every part of it with equal care 
and attention, while keeping a sense of proportion, and has produced a 
compact piece of work full of information and lucidly arranged. The core 
of the book is the catalogue of painters (to quote the preface) ‘ who executed 
important commissions for the decoration of churches or palaces in Rome 
after the accession of Urban VIII in 1623, and who were born before 1660’ : 
together with their works mainly in and around Rome. This catalogue is 
the result of a large amount of original research into early authorities and 
documents ; and what is more rare, careful examination of the works 
themselves. The identification of subjects is particularly useful, and must 
have been particularly tiresome to carry out. My only criticism is that 
references from the catalogue to the plates would have been useful, and 
references to the more important passages in Mr. Waterhouse’s own 
introduction. This introduction makes the comparatively dry bones of the 
catalogue live, and is certainly one of the best accounts of Roman baroque 
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art that has been written. Therein, the setting in which that art was 
produced and the forces which shaped it are analysed; the development 
of the various methods of baroque decoration described ; and the main 
phases in baroque handling made clear. Particularly interesting is the 
account of the influence of patronage upon painting, with Jesuit ideas as 
the main determining force, and variations imposed by the tastes and 
policy of the different popes and their families. Thus though the book is 
written for the professed art historian, it is a valuable contribution towards 
the understanding of the seventeenth century in all its aspects ; and ought 
to find a wide circle of readers among historians generally. There is a good 
bibliography ; and the illustrations though too few in number are well 
chosen and well reproduced. W. G. C. 


The Report on the MSS. of the Marquess of Downshire preserved at 
Easthampstead Park, Berkshire, vol. ii, edited by the late E. K. Purnell 
and A. B. Hinds, for the Historical Manuscripts Commission (London : 
Stationery Office, 1936), contains a first instalment (covering the years 
1605-10) of the papers of William Trumbull the elder, who served as am- 
bassador’s secretary and subsequently as English Resident at Brussels 
from 1605 to 1625. Trumbull first went to the court of the Archdukes 
Albert and Isabella as secretary to Sir Thomas Edmondes, and only became 
chargé d’affaires after his master’s recall in September 1609. These facts 
explain why most of this Report is devoted to papers relating to the 
fifteen months between September 1609 and December 1610, during which 
Trumbull was in charge at Brussels. The Cleves-Jiilich succession question 
was then at its height, and until the assassination of King Henry IV of 
France a general European war seemed imminent. In this crisis Brussels 
was a central listening post, and Trumbull further augmented his in- 
formation by the extensive correspondence which he carried on with 
English and foreign agents at Madrid, Paris, The Hague, Diisseldorf, and 
Cologne. His official dispatches, which are preserved at the Public Record 
Office (in State Papers, Flanders), are not given here, but this extensive 
collection of letters and papers forms, in part at least, the raw material 
from which his reports were derived, and should serve to augment in detail 
the information which the latter contain. Thus the circumstances which 
led up to the siege of Jiilich in July-September 1610 by a composite force 
of Dutch, English, and French troops, and the course of the operations which 
produced its capitulation on 2 September are fully illustrated. Some of the 
papers throw light on the activities of the exiled English catholics, notably 
the Jesuits William Baldwin and John Gerard, whom Trumbull tried, not 
very successfully, to have expelled from the Low Countries. After his 
return to England Edmondes, who sat in the house of commons, kept his 
former secretary well posted in parliamentary matters, and several of his 
letters give an account of the abortive negotiations to conclude the so-called 
‘Great Contract’ in 1610. Other correspondents from London refer to 
the fortunes of the Virginia expedition sent out in 1609 under Sir 
Christopher Newport and Sir Thomas Gates, and to the suspicions aroused 
at court by the alleged matrimonial designs of Lady Arabella Stuart. 

A. C. W. 
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It would be well worth while to have the story of The Home of 
the Hollands, 1605-1820 (London: Murray, 1937), for the sake alone of 
a house which is almost unique in London to-day. The seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century town houses of other landed gentry, like those of the 
lord bishops, haye either disappeared or have been so converted to other 
uses as to have lost most of their character. Holland House, it is true, 
as Lord Ilchester, its present and most fitting historian, points out, has 
had to endure the ravages of time—and London’s smoke—upon masonry 
and brickwork. There was also the problem of flooding. This, by the 
way, was a commoner threat of disaster to buildings during the eighteenth 
century than is generally realized, although ultimately it was overcome, 
as was the case with Holland House (p. 3), by more efficient methods of 
drainage. But the structure of the house is here less important than the 
life that went on within it, that rich and varied life which formed a back- 
ground for Whigs. Two chapters sum up the connexion of the house with 
the Cope and the Rich families and give some delightful pages to Addison. 
But Cope, Rich, and even the picture of Addison slipping away from his 
noble home to the White Horse Inn at the bottom of the lane in order to 
escape from the tongue of his termagant wife, Lady Warwick, all sink into 
the background before the great Fox dynasty who in 1746 commenced 
their reign at Holland House, although the property was only then held 
on lease and was not purchased outright by Henry Fox, then Lord Holland, 
until twenty-two years later. The picture drawn by Lord Ilchester on the 
basis of the correspondence of the first and third Lords Holland, with 
the cognate papers, is at first sight dazzling and bewildering in its com- 
plexity of detail. Yet that very impression carries with it the mark of 
truth. Dancing, dining—the dinner books survive—playing cards—we 
know on a given night who played quadrille and cribbage, who cut in at 
whist, and who, including Mr. Horace Walpole, ‘ only looked on ’—Whig 
society amused itself with infinite variety in the great rooms decorated 
with gilt and ormolu and hung with mirrors and portraits. The portraits 
survive, and so does the flavour of the time in this book. Here is material 
upon which the Stuart apologist can base an attack upon the self-seeking 
oligarchy who had removed a Stuart monarch from the throne. From 
the point of view of extreme democracy, the picture could be darkened 
and many an anecdote selected wherewith to show the general laxity of 
conduct and luxurious habits of the gentlemen who ruled England. Yet, 
if it was an age of extravagance and self-seeking, and corruption in high 
places, if it was one in which the continental legend that Englishmen were 
more or less mad was particularly strong, there was yet another side to 
the story. That the society which revolved round Holland House knew 
how to practise the art of living was in itself no small thing, for it had its 
repercussions upon artists and craftsmen. But if in material things fine 
taste could be found in a libertine, on the other side heroism matched with 
folly, and the men who never grappled with, because they were heedless 
of, the poverty in their own land yet stood for the principles of liberty 
and freedom against tyranny. The value of the book is enhanced by some 
excellent appendixes and a good index. . eG. &. 
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In Quarter Sessions Government in Hampshire in the Seventeenth Century 
(Winchester : Wykeham Press, 1937), Mr. J. S. Furley has given a narrative 
picture of the government of the county based upon the surviving quarter 
sessions records for the period. Of those records he gives a careful account 
in the first chapter. His volume inevitably suffers from the fact that he 
had perforce to combine a certain amount of general information concerning 
local government, many points of which are still in question, with the 
particular illustrations of it found in Hampshire. But on the whole he 
sticks close to his last and has produced a very readable and useful handbook 
showing aspects of local government in a particular locality. It is note- 
worthy that he is able to pay a tribute to the sense of justice and on occasion 
the humanitarianism evinced by the country gentlemen who sat on the 
bench. Even in matters of poaching they seem to have had some notions 
of mercy, severe as those laws were. But the interesting question of the 
complications caused in Hampshire by the existence in its midst of the 
New Forest lies outside the scope of Mr. Furley’s book. A list of obsolete 
words used in the records of quarter sessions, which in addition to words 
known to lexicographers also includes a short list of those which are 
apparently unknown, is both interesting and valuable. The list, however, 
does not quite atone for the absence of an index. G. 8. T. 


In Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts, 1610-1620, edited by Mr. G. E. Fussell 
for the Royal Historical Society (Camden 3rd Series, vol. liii, 1936), we 
have an important and very welcome addition to our material for seven- 
teenth-century agrarian history. They are not a new discovery, for a 
notice and some extracts appeared in 1892 in the thirteenth Report of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (Appendix, part iv, pp. 381-2), 
and an article in the Quarterly Review for January 1931, which Mr. Fussell 
tells us was written by Dr. Hubert Hall, contained some account of Loder’s 
farming. But now we have the whole text ; and it supplies most valuable 
information. Loder’s farm was on the north slope of the Berkshire Downs ; 
it seems to have contained nearly 150 acres of arable and the equivalent 
of the whole farm after the nineteenth century enclosure was 302 acres 
odd. In Loder’s time the arable lay in two open fields, but while some of 
the strips were intermixed with those of other farmers, Mr. Fussell con- 
siders that some had been consolidated in blocks. The course of cultiva- 
tion was based on a biennial fallow and an alternation of wheat and barley ; 
but this course was interrupted by a certain amount of ‘ hitching’ with 
vetches and pulse. The chief interest of the account book is the evidence 
it affords of enterprising and successful farming under these conditions. 
Loder makes a remarkable effort to estimate the profitableness of his 
various activities. He allows for depreciation on his horses, for interest 
on the capital sunk between seed-time and harvest, and for produce 
consumed in his house. He notes the effect of different kinds of dung 
upon grass-land (pp. 168-9, 184), and reminds himself that he must con- 
sider how much the subsequent barley crop will suffer if ‘ hitching’ with 
vetches is substituted for fallowing (p. 81). He obtained astonishingly 
good yields on his corn. Mr. Fussell shows this in Table III (p. xvii) ; 
but an unfortunate error in this table conceals the best of the wheat 
yields. The seed wheat sown for the harvest of 1616 was 2 quarters 
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6 bushels, not 7 quarters 1 bushel (pp. 92, 110, 116). Apparently Mr. 
Fussell has read the seed which was bought as 5 quarters instead of 
5 bushels. The yield in 1616 was, as Loder specifically states, twenty-fold 
and 4 bushels 1 peck over, which well deserves his description of it as 
‘a most marveylous yeld’ (p. 110). The exact figure should be 20-2:1 
instead of 7-8: 1 as given in Table III; and consequential corrections are 
needed in the figures for the estimated area sown and the yield per acre, 
in this Table and in the estimated wheat area (for 1616) given in Table I 
(p. ix). It is also possible that allowance ought to be made for the previous 
deduction of tithe. But of course, while the attainment of such good 
results on an open-field farm is highly significant, we must not forget the 
price paid for them in biennial fallowing, nor imagine that Loder (with 
his careful accountancy, his considerable capital and his occasional use of 
Latin) was an ordinary yeoman farmer. And the yields of milk on Loder’s 
farm seems to have been low (p. xxii). The accounts provide much 
miscellaneous information about wages and prices (especially about the 
various prices at which corn was sold at different times of the year), about 
the weather, about payments for poor relief, and about household ex- 
penditure. A glebe terrier of 1634, printed in an appendix, throws some 
light on the lay-out of the open-field ; and it is a pity that no other docu- 
ments are given. A reproduction of the maps of 1805 and 1840 would 
have been welcome. Mr. Fussell’s Introduction is useful and interesting ; 
but does not exhaust the interest of this valuable text. R. V. L. 


Amsterdam in the eighteenth century came to have the largest and 
most important Jewish community in Europe, and Dr. Herbert I. Bloom 
has therefore, in his book The Economic Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Williamsport : Bayard Press, 
1937), not merely a subject of local interest but one well-fitted to serve 
his purpose of testing the current generalizations about the place of the 
Jews in economic history. The growth of the community can be traced 
clearly, from about 200 Sephardim Jews in 1609 to about 3,000 Sephardim 
and 19,000 Ashkenazim in 1780, after which there was a decline. Dr. 
Bloom has made thorough and judicious use of a surprisingly large number 
of printed books and articles, with some further matter from manuscript 
records, especially those of the Dutch East India Company. He shows that 
previous writers have under-estimated the Jewish influence in Dutch 
colonial commerce. He has a very interesting section on the book-trade 
and printing, including an account of the large production of English 
Bibles by Joseph Athias. He shows that some of the restrictions on 
Jewish activities were not strictly enforced ; but on the whole the result 
of his systematic review ofthe different branches of trade and industry 
is to reduce the wealth of the Jews and Jewish participation, even in most 
of the occupations which they specially favoured, to modest proportions. 
On the other hand, their advantages, especially in deriving information 
from their cosmopolitan connexions, are well shown. The book is a useful 
contribution both to Jewish history and to general economic history. 


G. N.C. 
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Noble Families among the Sephardic Jews, by Isaac da Costa, With some 
account of the Capadose Family (including their conversion to Christianity) , 
by Bertram Brewster, and An Excursus on their Jewish History, by Cecil 
Roth (London : Oxford University Press, 1936), is a remarkable miscellany, 
as its several sub-titles indicate. It is in four parts. The first and largest 
part is a reprint of a translation of a chapter from the Dutch work—nearly 
a century old—of Dr. Isaac da Costa, which deals with the Jews of Spain 
and Portugal, and seems to-day a somewhat uncritical and discursive 
account of the Sephardic Jews. The second part is a translation of an 
appendix to the second edition of the same Dutch book, rendered into 
English for the first time, which deals more specifically with certain noble 
families derived from that Jewish community. That is no less uncritical 
and discursive, and the subject has been more thoroughly examined since 
the original was written. The third part, which is the main motive of the 
book, though it occupies only some 25 pages out of the 220, gives an account 
of the Capadose family by Bertram Brewster. It is based on the private 
records of a remarkable family, covering the last three centuries, which 
have been preserved by one of its descendants now in England; but the 
writer deals intimately with the religious experiences of several of the later 
members of the family whom he knew personally. Lastly, we have an 
Excursus about the Jewish history of the family, written by the trained and 
capable hand of Dr. Cecil Roth. Mr. Brewster remarks that the history 
of the Capadose family might serve as an epitome of the more eminent 
Sephardic Jews. The family fled at the time of the great expulsion from 
Spain in 1492 to Portugal; and the detailed genealogy starts with one 
Abraham Isaac Capadose, who was born at Oporto in 1614. He was one of 
those ‘ new Christians ’, or secret Jews, who felt the call back to the faith 
of his ancestors and moved to Amsterdam. There he married in turn two 
women of Spanish Jewish family and held many offices in the Jewish con- 
gregation of Amsterdam. The family was there linked with other dis- 
tinguished Marrano families, particularly with that of da Silva Solis, who 
was connected with the court of Charles II as the financial adviser of his 
queen, Katherine of Braganza. Another member of the family was the 
founder of a Talmudic Academy in Amsterdam, and married the daughter 
of the controller-general to the armies of William III. Several of his chil- 
dren were pre-eminent in the East India Company, and one of his grand- 
children was the court physician to King Louis Napoleon of Holland. 
Then at the beginning of the nineteenth century one of the family in 
Holland was converted to Christianity, and became the leader of the 
evangelical party of The Hague. His son again, Dr. Isaac Capadose, 
after serving some time in the Dutch colonial office, became one of the 
leaders of the Catholic Apostolic Church. He settled in England, living in 
the little Surrey village of Albury, and there his family has remained. 
The story is a remarkable example of what has been called ‘ the nostalgia 
of idealism ’, which seems particularly strong in the Jewish people when 
they have left the old traditional Jewish faith. Dr. Roth paints with clear 
colours a Jewish corner of the canvas. From his wide knowledge of Jewish 
family history in many countries he shows the connexions of the Capadose 
family with other Sephardic families in Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
England. One branch of the family came to this country early in the 
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eighteenth century and was endenizened here, and one of his grandsons 

was a governor of Trinidad in 1828. There is little attempt to correlate 

the studies of Mr. Brewster and Dr. Roth, save by many cross-references. 
N. B. 


Miss Gladys Scott Thomson’s Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700 
(London: Cape, 1937), is a very pleasing account of domestic habits and 
expenditure at Bedford House and Woburn Abbey. It has for its foun- 
dation a series of cash-books and vouchers, exceptional both for their 
precision and their comprehensiveness. The suppression of documentary 
notes no doubt comes from the desire to please the general reader ; although 
there must be some readers who would be delighted to see more of the 
constructional devices adopted by this ingenious specialist in the Bedford 
muniments. During the period studied in this, the second of Miss Scott 
Thomson’s books about the family, William, fifth earl and first duke, was 
lord of the household. A somewhat baffling personality, remarkable 
chiefly for his circumspect but not always well-judged adjustments to the 
play of forces in the Civil war, he was a prudent and successful master of 
his estates and a good housekeeper. His fortunes increased, though 
moderately, and with them his expenditure, and we watch the accumulation 
of wealth proceeding in and from fen drainage and the exploitation of 
Covent Garden. The triumph of the Bloomsbury housing estate belongs 
to a later period ; but in the last years of the fifth earl the preparations 
for the eighteenth-century adventures in wealth-creation may be observed 
in the marriage between Wriothesley, the grandson and heir, and Elizabeth 
Howland, a thirteen-year-old-girl who was grand-daughter of Sir Josiah 
Child. Sources of income furnish, however, by no means the principal 
matters for Miss Scott Thomson’s study. As income found its way from 
landed property and investments into what may be called the spending 
departments, it went through the earl’s cash-chests ; and it is interesting 
to notice the transition in the course of the years from a primitive exchequer 
economy to treasury administration at the goldsmith’s, under the super- 
intendence of the Viners. The earl’s receiver-general supervised the out- 
goings. To him the departmental heads, the steward of the household, 
the gentleman of the horse, the head gardeners and the minor officers, 
rendered their accounts of payments. In the sections on housekeeping, 
which yield a great amount of miscellaneous and often instructive infor- 
mation, the items of expenditure are grouped by Miss Scott Thomson 
more or less in the order suggested by the structure of her accounting 
system. This matter is inclined to present itself in a somewhat desultory 
fashion ; but it is hard to see how it could have been more satisfactorily 
managed without the inclusion of more book-keeping detail. These 
chapters are valuable for the light they cast on the economy of a large 
household in a period when it was by no means certain whether the ac- 
quisition of food and other supplies could be most profitably made from 
the produce of the family estates or from the open market. Much trouble 
was in fact taken to transfer goods and livestock from one estate to another. 
Quails, swans, fruit and heavier produce came from Thorney to Woburn, 
and took four days to complete the journey. Fish, netted by the fenmen, 
made the same journey in fourteen days, coming by water, presumably 
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in tanks, and appears to have been extremely expensive. Indeed the 
impression given by the figures scattered through this book is that food- 
stuffs over a fairly wide range were more costly in the seventeenth century 
than they are to-day ; and the divergence of these prices from any familiar 
norm show the absurdity of any attempt to produce a multiplier to con- 
vert the scales of one century into those of another. It is obvious, however, 
that a fairly wealthy nobleman was often paying the price of eminence in 
his kitchen accounts, as he was in the purchase of uncommon seeds and 
plants for his gardens, and in making up wardrobe deficiencies on the rare 
state occasions when he chose to display himself under lavish coverings 
of lace and gold embroidery. These were luxury rates of expenditure 
governed by the tyranny of a small ring of specialized tradesmen. 
A. V. J. 


Among the many merits of Dr. Alfred C. Wood’s Nottinghamshire in 
the Civil War (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937) are thorough research, 
comprehensiveness, a happy blending of general with local history, and 
an exact knowledge of topography. Naturally, Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson forms the basis of the narrative, but much 
has been added from newsbooks, pamphlets, and other sources. One of 
the few passages to which exception may be taken occurs in the description 
of the army at the end of the first Civil war. Inasmuch as the infantry of 
the New Model was largely made up of pressed men, there hardly seems 
warrant for saying the ‘ puritan sectaries of all shades . . . flocked into 
the roundhead ranks’. It is very doubtful whether ‘ three-quarters of 
the officers were independents’ until after the expulsion of sympathizers 
with parliament in 1647. In view of the prominence of Thornhagh more 
attention might have been given to his regiment, and a study of the activi- 
ties of part of it in Hereford and Glamorgan in May and June 1648 would 
have modified the statement that the Nottinghamshire forces served under 
Cromwell in his siege of Pembroke. Mention should have been made that 
after Thornhagh’s death his regiment passed to Thomas Sanders, who 
lost his commission in 1654 for opposing the protectorate, and then to 
William Goffe, who was succeeded by Richard Cromwell in December 
1657. After Richard Cromwell’s fall, Sanders again commanded the 
Nottinghamshire regiment which was in Scotland when Monck decided in 
October 1659 to support parliament against the English army. Under its 
new colonel, Ralph Knight, it played a prominent part in events leading 
to the Restoration. The inclusion of particulars of this kind would have 
enabled Mr. Wood to link national history with local history. The careful 
analysis of the supporters of king and parliament respectively fully con- 
firms the prevalent view that the lesser gentry, professional men, and 
burgesses were on the side of parliament. Similarly, while the chapter 
devoted to religious and ecclesiastical history does not run counter to 
accepted generalizations, it is none the less valuable for its detailed survey 
of the clergy ejected by the parliamentarians, of the value of livings— 
forty-three were worth only £10 per annum or less—and of the various 
religious groups that flourished after the downfall of the Anglican church. 


G. D. 
VOL. LIIT.—NO. cox. . Z 
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Those who enjoyed reading about Henry Oxinden! will open The 
Oxinden and Peyton Letters, 1642-1670, edited by Dorothy Gardiner 
(London: Sheldon Press, 1937), with high expectations and will not be 
disappointed. It is true that Oxinden had little share in the stirring 
events occurring around him : he went on the expedition to seize Arundel, 
towards the end of 1643, but took no further part in military operations. 
In many ways his letters are more valuable on this account, inasmuch as 
they show how the Civil war affected neutrals. It would probably be true 
to say that there is no event of the first importance that receives fresh 
illustration here ; yet, with the possible exception of the Verney Memoirs, 
it is likely that this correspondence gives a more vivid picture of the 
countryside during twenty-eight troubled years than any other single 
source. Moreover, the various anxieties that may beset the head of a 
family even in normal times are well described. Some of the material 
relative to girls’ schools has already been used by the editor in her English 
Girlhood at School ; but there is also much that concerns the education of 
boys, and even details of the fees at Westminster School under Dr. Busby. 
Perhaps the most surprising letter in the volume reveals Henry Oxinden’s 
anger at his eldest daughter’s unwillingness to accept his choice of a suitor. 
Although she was only twelve, her father demanded that she should be 
turned out of home and henceforth, like Cain, wander as a vagabond on the 
face of the earth. The writer seems to have been very disgruntled, at this 
time, inasmuch as he complains that he had had only two days’ good health 
since coming to London, ‘ this stinking smoakie Cittie ’, and suffered from 
a ‘ perpetuall cold and continuall sweate in itt’. Some of the best letters 
refer to speculation in bishops’ lands, which parliament ordered to be 
valued and sold. By an ordinance of 13 October 1646, anyone who had 
previously lent the state money and not been repaid might, if he now ad- 
vanced a further sum equal to the principal plus accrued interest, receive 
payment of the total amount in bishops’ lands. Apparently the exigencies 
of the times caused the lands to be much undervalued, for there was a 
rush to acquire them. One of Henry Oxinden’s correspondents urged him 
to ‘ buye other men’s publique fayth’, which he might do for 6s. 8d. or 
10s. in the pound (soon 14s. or 15s.), and then convert the loan to the govern- 
ment into bishops’ lands in the manner described above. Among new 
biographical data are some relating to Richard Lovelace and Marchamont 
Nedham, including letters of the latter. G. D. 


The volume of Letters and Papers Relating to the Irish Rebellion between 
1642-6 which Professor James Hogan has edited for the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1936) reprints from copies 
at Oxford many official documents written by or addressed to the lords 
justices at Dublin. Most of the letters were written in 1642, and nearly 
all the writers were protestants. An exception is James McDonnell who 
urges a relative to surrender and promises him safety. ‘ As for killing of 
women, none of my soldiers dares do it for his life, but the common people 
that are not under rule doth do it in spight of our teeth. But for your 
people, they killed of women and children and old people above 60.’ 


1See ante, xlix. 341-2. 
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There does not seem to be in these papers any evidence to support this 
accusation. On the other hand, when Monck took prisoners they were 
instantly hanged, and when he handed over seventy prisoners and priests 
to the lord justices, they were ordered to be executed by martial law. In 
addition to demonstrating the savage nature of the warfare in Ireland, 
this book shows the unpreparedness of the protestants and the slow arrival 
of reinforcements and equipment. In fact, one wonders how the English 
interest survived at all. Two of the best documents describe the state of 
Ulster in 1645 and Connaught in 1646. The introduction is brief but 
sufficient. G. D. 


The legation of Rinuccini in Ireland, 1645-9, has by no means escaped 
the attention of historians. An eighteenth-century transcript of the 
Commentarius was made for the earl of Leicester, consulted by Thomas 
Carte and others, including 8. R. Gardiner, and described by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in 1884 (Ninth Report, part 2). In 1844 G. 
Aiazza published many of the legate’s letters and other documents, and 
his work was translated in 1873 by Annie Hutton as The Embassy in 
Ireland of Monseignor G. Rinuccini. In 1932 appeared Michael J. Hynes’ 
The Mission of Rinuccini. In the same year the Irish Record Commission 
issued the first volume of the Commentarius Rinuccinianus de Sedis 
Apostolicae Legatione ad Foederatos Hiberniae Catholicos, and in 1936 the 
second, which covers the years 1645-7 (Dublin: Stationery Office). 
Inasmuch as the commentary is a compilation based on Rinuccini’s literary 
remains, it is important first of all to compare the translation! of the 
letters in Aiazza with the corresponding passages in the commentary. It 
is at once clear that the compilers of the commentary did not slavishly 
follow the text of the letter relating the event with which they were im- 
mediately concerned, but sometimes had other sources of information. 
An instance is supplied by the account of Munro’s army at Benburb. The 
letter states that Munro had ten regiments of infantry and fifteen companies 
[? troops] of horse, followed by 1500 carts carrying ammunition and bag- 
gage, and five pieces of cannon for each company. The commentary is 
both fuller and more likely to be correct. Munro had ten infantry regi- 
ments, 8000 men, with 2000 horse in addition, ‘ quibus copiis tormenta 
quidem bellica non nisi quinque’. Also, the commentary, unlike the 
letter, shows how skilfully the Irish had taken up a position difficult to 
attack. On the other hand, the version in the commentary of the ‘ Re- 
lation of the Kingdom of Ireland, 1 March 1646’ agrees very closely with 
that in the letter in Aiazza. The second question is: Does the com- 
mentary add substantially to the information in the letters? The answer 
is in the affirmative. Moreover, though Lord Leicester’s manuscript was 
examined by 8. R. Gardiner with his usual thoroughness, there are many 
details hitherto unknown or only partially known to be found in this 
volume. It is not easy to use, for it has neither notes nor index. These 
drawbacks are diminished by the sound Latinity of the authors and the 
apparent accuracy of the transcriber. G. D. 


The present reviewer has unfortunately not had access to the edition of 1844. 
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The title of Professor C. C. Eckhardt’s book The Papacy and World- 
Affairs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937) suggests a big and 
far-reaching subject, the adequate treatment of which would require a 
far larger volume than he has provided. Actually, however, he is mainly 
concerned with a single crucial episode in the long story of the papacy’s 
endeavour to guide and control the temporal politics of Europe, viz. the 
circumstances attending the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
In the acceptance by catholics and protestants alike of the clause in the 
twin treaties of Miinster and Osnabriick declaring null and void all ‘ con- 
tradictions and protests ’ against their terms from whatever source they 
might come, he rightly sees the final accomplishment of that ‘ secular- 
ization of politics’, which had long been on its way. Of the twenty 
chapters of the book thirteen are concerned with this : and in these chapters 
the author has made use of the original sources and entered into consider- 
able detail in regard to both the actual events of the time and the con- 
troversial literature to which the proposed clause gave rise alike in the 
catholic and in the protestant camps. His presentation of his material 
is a little confused and involves a certain amount of repetition that a more 
skilful handling might have avoided: but on the whole it supplies a good 
deal of information which the student of the period will find useful. 
The first and the last chapters of the book provide respectively a kind of 
preface and appendix to this central portion : the former giving an account 
of the endeavour of the medieval papacy to constitute itself the arbiter 
of the temporal destinies of kingdoms, the latter enumerating the repeated 
attempts of the popes after 1648 to assert claims which had ceased to 
receive the slightest attention in practice and were finally abandoned by 
the present pontiff in a clause of the Lateran Accord of 1929. These 
chapters are necessarily rather sketchy and give little information that 
is not readily available in other books : but they may serve as a convenient 
outline of the subject for the lay reader. In his final chapter the author 
maintains the view that by the ‘ secularization of politics ’, as also by the 
loss of its own temporal states, the Holy See has proved to be far more 
a gainer than a loser, and that it is the resulting situation which has made 
possible its present great importance as a moral and social force—an 
importance which may well become greater still in the years to come. 


C. 8. P. 


The story of the efforts to develop an estate in the south-western 
corner of Ireland during a period of over two centuries, as told by the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne in his Glanerought and the Petty-Fitzmaurices 
(London : Oxford University Press, 1937), makes very interesting reading. 
When the Lansdowne collection was sold in 1807, the Petty papers were 
excluded from the sale, and they have remained at Bowood ever since, 
with the exception of a few which were sold by mistake at that sale, and 
were purchased by the British Museum. Upon these family records the 
late Lord Lansdowne has drawn for his history of that portion of his an- 
cestral property called Glanerought, which had come down to him from 
Sir William Petty. Under the Act of Settlement this remarkable man had 
been granted a considerable estate in the county of Kerry, and, with the 
addition of lands purchased by him, became the owner of about 270,000 
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acres in South Kerry. Amazement at these enormous figures must be 
qualified by the knowledge that most of this land was unprofitable, that 
is, was mountain and bog. It was in the barony of Glanerought that 
Petty decided to develop his estate by the introduction of an iron industry 
at Kenmare, and the exploitation of the sea fisheries. With the fortunes 
of this estate this book is mainly concerned. After the set-back in 1689, 
it recovered to some extent and most of the colonists found their way back. 
Petty’s daughter married Thomas, first earl of Kerry, and to her, on the 
death of her two brothers, the estate descended. Her second son, John 
Petty-Fitzmaurice, earl of Shelburne, came into possession of the property, 
and it is from him that the late Lord Lansdowne traced his descent. The 
story is told of Petty’s activities in founding iron and fishery industries, 
their failure, the efforts to reform a lawless, though charming, people, 
by absentee landlords, especially those of Lord Shelburne who from a 
distance tried to guide and advise his agents there. All were rendered 
fruitless by the middlemen, and the agents had to be satisfied if they could 
extract the rents due. Smuggling was carried on in open defiance of the 
revenue officers, one of the agents even being concerned in these illicit 
operations. Lord Lansdowne is in error in stating that after the Desmond 
rebellion, the ‘ undertakers’ did not appear to have attempted to occupy 
the country, though it is true that their efforts resulted in failure. He is 
also sceptical about the existence of pearls in the Kerry rivers, but they 
were abundant, certainly in the eighteenth century. The author brings 
his account of the estate down to the time of the recent ‘troubles’. The 
destruction of Dereen was a severe blow to his father who had spent much 
labour in making even more beautiful this 1ovely spot. Lord Lansdowne 
had just completed the manuscript of this book before his recent untimely 


death. H. W. 


The opening of the National Naval Museum at Greenwich is accompanied 
by the issue of a catalogue of the very interesting collection of Medals 
relating to Naval and Maritime Affairs in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, arranged and indexed by the earl of Sandwich, 1937. It is not 
confined to British medals, but contains many specimens struck by our old 
enemies at sea: some of them recall incidents which our own historians 
pass lightly over, but which seemed at the time to be of primary importance 
to the medallists of hostile powers. Some very handsome pieces recall the 
successes of the Dutch in the time of Charles II, and give us portraits of 
Tromp and de Ruyter; one (no. 11) shows the burning of the British 
ships in the Medway in 1667. The French series is less justifiably 
triumphant ; though Suffren’s campaign in the Indian Ocean deserves 
celebration (G.G. 6), Napoleon’s vain-glorious medals issued for the camp 
of Boulogne and the projected invasion of England (G.G. 7) would have 
been suppressed by anyone save himself. He did have to suppress the pro- 
phetic ‘ Frapré a Lonpres’ medal, which was prepared for distribution 
in 1805, showing Hercules (himself) strangling Antaeus (Great Britain). 
The practice of striking commemorative medals, as opposed to naval and 
military decoration awarded to combatants, seldom had much vogue in 
England ; there were indeed only two periods at which it became common— 
the years from Charles II to Queen Anne, and these at the end of the Great 
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French war—from Trafalgar to Waterloo there is a good series. But 
many events of high importance got neither official nor private attention 
in the medallic way. The same phenomenon was evident in the Great 
war of our own generation—not one-tenth of the number of medals were 
issued in Great Britain that were produced by Germany. It was a token, 
no doubt, of a national dislike to self-glorious ostentation. It is curious 
to find that a few incidents of quite third-rate importance received undue 
notice at one time and another; the most obvious is Admiral Vernon’s 
capture of Porto Bello in 1741, to celebrate which dozens of medals were 
struck. But this recalled a popular outburst of jubilation after many 
frustrated hopes (nos. K. 90-122). All visitors tc the museum should 
spare a moment for the inspection of the gorgeous, but not very numerous, 
portrait-medals of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. Those recalling the frus- 
tration of the Invincible Armada in 1588 are allegorically delightful, with 
mottoes VENIT, IVIT, FUGIT, and AFFLAVIT DEUS ET DISSIPATI SUNT. Many 
of them are Dutch work. C. O. 


In the Introduction to the third volume—Das Lebenswerk—of his 
work Aus den Tagen Spinozas: Geschehenisse, Gestalten, Gedankenwelt 
(Miinster i. W: Aschendorff, 1936) Count Stanislaus von Dunin Borkowski 
states that he has devoted thirty-five years to the study of Spinoza. His 
first volume on the subject, Der junge de Spinoza, was published in 1910 ; 
the second volume in 1933. The author died in 1934, but fortunately left 
the manuscripts of volumes iii and iv ready for publication; and they 
appeared in 1935 and 1936 respectively. The four volumes contain about 
2200 large, closely printed pages packed with extraordinary erudition, 
and suffused with sympathetic and discriminating understanding, surely 
a remarkable tribute to the lure of Spinoza, and a lasting monument to 
the personality of the author. Of the volume under review, the part that 
is of chief interest to the historian is that which deals with the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus. This Tractatus, as is well known, was a pioneer 
work on the historical criticism of the Old Testament, and was for a long 
time on the index of Prohibited Books. Father Dunin Borkowski deals 
very fully with the historical background of the treatise, and gives a great 
deal of information about the state of historiography, and associated 
studies, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The account of this 
literature must be interesting and helpful to every historian who is interested 
in that period, or who wants to study the development of historiography 
during those centuries. Books on the principles of historical method and 
criticism, editions of classical texts with introductions and critical appara- 
tus, textual criticisms of individual authors, contemporary histories, books 
on palaeography, and works on the so-called critical arts are all drawn 
upon by the learned author in order to explain and illustrate the achieve- 
ments and the limitations of the historical and critical insight of the 
scholars of that period. The survey is followed up by an examination of 
the various points on which Spinoza was sometimes in advance of the 
best historical criticism of the time, sometimes abreast of it, and sometimes 
lagging behind. This is all very interesting; but the author sometimes 
appears to overlook the important fact that Spinoza’s primary object was 
not biblical criticism, but the defence of freedom. This is clear from the 
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very title-page of the Treatise. It so happened that the opponents of 
toleration based their intolerance on Scripture. It was therefore necessary 
to show that they had no real understanding of the Bible. Hence his 
biblical criticism. But this was only incidental to his main purpose. 
If Spinoza’s real object had been the critical study of Scripture, his methods 
might have been very different. A. W. 


Mr. Cyril Hughes Hartmann, by his Clifford of the Cabal (London : 
Heinemann, 1937), has filled a biographical gap very satisfactorily. Ac- 
cess to the family papers at Ugbrooke Park, and extensive researches in 
the national archives, have made clearer Clifford’s share in some remark- 
able transactions. A good case in point is the description of the attempt 
in 1665 to seize the Dutch merchantmen in Bergen, though here it would 
have been well to state whether Talbot’s ‘ True Narrative ’ agrees exactly 
with his letters from Copenhagen in the Record Office, some of which are 
printed in the third volume of T. H. Lister’s Life of Clarendon. The use 
of the minutes of the committee of foreign affairs often enables the author 
to show precisely Clifford’s responsibility, but it is unfortunate that the 
committee should sometimes be referred to as the council (e.g. pp. 220, 258). 
Clifford’s great share in the issue of the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672 
is illustrated from these minutes. An examination of them for the days 
mentioned does not bear out the statement that Clifford proposed such 
a declaration ‘ as the best means of allaying religious discontent ’ (though 
this is quite probable in itself), and there would seem no warrant for the 
statement that Arlington received the proposal with disapproving silence, 
for the duke of York is reported to have said that he agreed with Lord 
Arlington and thought that the ‘ regulation ’ of dissenters should be made 
at the same time as liberty of worship was granted. Mr. Hartmann has 
not mentioned here Clifford’s argument that Charles could make a vicar- 
general above the archbishop. Although this biography supplies many 
new details about Clifford’s career, it in no way changes previous ap- 
praisals of his character. As a politician his great vices were inflexibilty 
and incapacity to recognize the signs of the times. He persevered in his 
Roman catholic policy in spite of abundant evidence, here well illustrated, 
of the widespread hostility to it. In many ways he closely resembled 
James, duke of York. Indeed, Clifford’s remarks printed in the well- 
known pamphlet A Letter from a Person of Quality to his Friend in the 
Country exactly express the duke’s sentiments both then and when he 
became king—namely, that with firmness the king could settle what re- 
ligion he pleased and rule as he liked, provided he had an armed force at 
his disposal. Such sentiments would explain why James lost his throne 
just as well as why Clifford’s policy completely failed. G. D. 


Under the title David Gregory, Isaac Newton, and their Circle (Oxford : 
Privately Printed, 1937), Mr. W. G. Hiscock has published some interesting 
extracts from three note-books of David Gregory, the Savilian professor, 
from the years 1677 to 1708. Comparatively few of the entries come from 
two of these (Edinburgh University, Gregory MS. Quart. A; St. Andrews 
University, Gregory Papers, vol. ii), the greater part being from a manu- 
script recently found by Mr. Hiscock in Christ Church, Oxford, a discovery 
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on which he is to be warmly congratulated. The chief value of the little 
volume is that it adds some new points to the literary history of Newton’s 
works and to that of the unedifying jealousies of the great scientists. It 
renders very improbable Hearne’s assertions that Newton at one time 
had a grievance against Gregory ; and it adds something to the Newton- 
Leibniz controversy. Among miscellaneous gleanings there is a new and 
better account of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s statement about the physical 
resemblance of the Old Pretender to his parents. There is a new saying 
of Newton himself: ‘ Algebra is the Analysis of the Bunglers in Mathe- 
maticks’. Mr. Hiscock disarms criticism by saying that he believes and 
hopes that specialists will find the memoranda under-edited. There are 
few places where his footnotes need correction. On p. 30, n. 2 speaks of 
the list in Colonel de Villamil’s Newton the Man as a catalogue of Newton’s 
books ; but it deals only with part of his library, another part being in the 
sale-catalogue of the Libraries of Mrs. Anne Newton and Tycho Wing 
(1813), though both lists include, without distinguishing them, many books 
which were not his. The selection of extracts seems to have been well 
done ; but one or two are included which add nothing to our knowledge, 
and in one place, in an account of a conversation with Newton (p. 36), 
there is an omission which seems regrettable. G. N. C. 


The plan of Dr. Francis 8. Ronalds’s The Attempted Whig Revolution of 
1678-1681 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1937) is to write eight 
biographical chapters on prominent individuals concerned with the 
Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill. In each the author’s remarkable 
industry and skill in tracing virtually all the sources are apparent. He is 
at his best when dealing with a straightforward problem such as the trial 
of Viscount Stafford. He is not so satisfactory when dealing with the 
extremely complicated problems of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey’s death or 
Shaftesbury’s responsibility for stirring up a protestant furore. Indeed, 
insufficient consideration is given to Godfrey’s fate, especially as extreme 
importance is here attached to it. The author is content with the state- 
ment that the populace believed Godfrey to have been murdered by 
Roman catholics. Presumably he shares this view and rejects that ably 
argued by Alfred Marks and others, that Godfrey committed suicide. 
The account of Shaftesbury is uniformly hostile. He appears as an un- 
mitigated scoundrel and a worthy patron of the infamous Oates. This 
may be true, but in fairness to him it should be pointed out that there had 
been a plot to restore Roman catholicism during 1670-2, and that the 
reign of James II proved that Shaftesbury had correctly prognosticated 
the consequences of the accession of a catholic king. Also some of the 
worst evidence against him is mere hearsay. Dr. Ronalds cites his evidence 
fairly enough, and lets the reader see that this or that statement is based 
on rumour or coffee-house babble, but he does not indicate sufficiently 
clearly whether he believes the rumour or babble to be true or false. A 
little more care might have been given to some of the statements about 
general history. Thus, to say that in 1678 parliament proceeded to the 
disbandment of the standing army is misleading. The forces that were 
disbanded were those recently raised against the contingency of war with 
France, not the small army which Charles had had all his reign. Also it 
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is hard to understand how Montagu could have had a scheme in April 
1677 ‘to obtain money from France as the price of England’s making 
peace ’, inasmuch as England was not at war. 


In a third volume, shorter than its predecessors,! Professor Geyl 
carries his Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam (s.l. : Wereldbibliotheek, 
1937) from 1688 to 1751. As considerable portions of the first two vol- 
umes are now happily available in English translations,? the general 
character of the work is now well known in this country, though the 
original edition gains something from its many well-chosen illustrations. 
During this period the unity of the Dutch-speaking world might seem an 
unlikely warp on which to weave the history of the two states of the 
northern and southern Netherlands; but Dr. Geyl carries it off without 
either forcing or losing a real artistic coherence. In a number of articles 
and publications of documents he has cleared the way for his interpreta- 
tion, which is, as before, lacking in enthusiasm for the house of Orange 
or their English connexions, but, not unnaturally, is more critical than 
before of the regents. On certain special matters, such as the economic 
and political régime in the south under the barrier system, Dr. Geyl’s 
point of view enables him to bring to life a good deal which, from the 
customary Belgian point of view, has hitherto seemed without any real 
significance. His sketches of colonial development and of intellectual 
life are admirably done. In every way the volume keeps up the high 
standard of the book. G. N. C. 


The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800 (Re- 
search Studies of the State College of Washington, nos. 3-4), (Washington, 
1936). This is a very meritorious piece of research. It tells what has been 
heretofore a little-known story, in a straightforward, well-documented 
study. The opening up of China to foreign trade in the last three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century is so important a matter in the history of China, 
the Far East and the whole world, that the importance of the study of 
origins cannot be ignored. Professor Pritchard tells the story of Anglo- 
Chinese relations throughout the second half of the eighteenth century 
fully, readably, with reasonable comment ; and with complete apparatus of 
quotations and references. The book will be enjoyed by readers of the 
general public as well as by students of Far Eastern history. R. B. M. 


Miss G. Nesta Evans divides Social Life in Mid-Eighteenth Century 
Anglesey (Cardiff : Gomerian Press, 1936) into three sections. In one she 
describes everyday life among the landowners; in the second, the same 
among the middle classes ; and, finally, she discusses the condition of the 
poor. That her studies deal mainly with the material conditions of life 
is no drawback to the interest of the book. The danger of such studies is 
reading the general into the particular. How far did the conditions undér 
which the Anglesey folk were living differ from conditions elsewhere ? 
There is much material in Miss Evans’ book upon which the answer can 


1 See ante, xlvii. 145; 1. 543. 
* The Revolt of the Netherlands (1932); The Netherlands Divided (1936). 
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be based, and we are helped by the careful distinction she draws between 
the Welsh gentleman who went often to England to court and to visit 
relatives, and his brother who stayed at home. Actually, what we might 
expect seems to have been generally the case. Social changes travel 
slowly and Anglesey was normally, at any rate as far as the gentry were 
concerned a number of years behind the times. All that Miss Evans has 
to say upon this subject, with the full details she gives from accounts and 
inventories and her careful comparisons with other similar papers, is 
valuable and interesting. One point of interest in the food question is 
that of the potato. The early eighteenth-century accounts of the Morgans 
of Henblas—gentry of importance in Anglesey—show only two references 
to potatoes and in each case the tubers had been a gift (p. 42). This 
would seem to imply that they were not an ordinary article of diet. But, 
going into the question of the eating of the potato by the poor (pp. 180-1), 
Miss Evans concludes from numerous references that the poor in Anglesey 
were planting and eating potatoes long before their English brethren and 
that this was a mark of poverty of diet, especially since they were associated 
for food, as in Ireland, with herrings. At this juncture she at last makes 
a mistake in referring to ‘ Ralegh’s fatal gift’. The error is not hers, but 
occurs in the article on Ireland in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
root brought back by Ralegh was the sweet potato. What we understand 
to-day by a potato was introduced about the same time from Peru and, 
although it was grown in Holland first and then in England, it by no means 
won immediate popularity. In spite of the fact that an appeal was issued 
shortly after 1660 on the lines of ‘ Eat more potatoes ’, the mention of 
their use as food is rare in most English household accounts until the 
eighteenth century has well turned. Thus the tuber was just the sort of 
thing one might have expected to have been sent as a present to a well-to-do 
house in Anglesey. All the more, therefore, the question of the early 
planting of the potato in Anglesey as food for the poor is one of considerable 
interest. It is part of the whole question, how were the poor subsisting 
in Anglesey at the date of these entries? The difficulty familiar to so 
many who have had to deal with local accounts instantly appears. How 
are we to estimate the manner of life when we cannot see clearly what 
the wages represented, how much was paid regularly in kind, and how much 
was given as by custom or of grace? The last detail, for instance, affects 
the whole question of the position of the domestic servant. G. 8. T. 


The publication of a fifth volume of the Calendar of the Inner Temple 
Records, covering the years 1751-1800 (London: Barber, 1936), marks 
the determination-of the Masters of the Bench to continue a good work 
already well begun under the scholarly editorship of Mr. R. A. Roberts, 
himself a member of that illustrious society.1 Seeing that, in the words 
of the Introduction, the printed pages record, however briefly, every fact 
concerning the domestic life of the Society, a good deal appears that is 
of interest to the general reader. The notes showing that, while the 
Benchers drank good claret, the price of which. scarcely varied throughout 
the half-century, the ordinary barristers were expected to confine them- 


1 See ante, 1. 755. 
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selves to beer when they wanted to quench their thirst, as well as the record 
of the giving up of the drinking of sack as a grace cup, all have their value 
for social history. Devotees of Charles Lamb will follow with some interest 
the entries referring to the latter’s father, John Lamb, who in the famous 
essay is the ‘ quick little fellow’ named Lovel. The lists of purchases 
for the library are given in full with the prices. Some other entries of 
frequent occurrence are of a very different nature from payments for either 
wine, or pictures, or library. These refer to the ‘ dropt ’ children, in other 
words infants abandoned by their mothers within the precincts of the 
Inner Temple. As Mr. Roberts remarks in his Introduction, the entries 
become fewer in number as time wears on. But this, it is to be feared, 
was not so much due to a cessation of the practice as to the establishment 
of Captain Coram’s charity. A woman, Mrs. Wharry, was appointed as 
nurse for those whose parents could not be found and who thus became 
the responsibility of the Temple and when, after thirty-three years in that 
office, she left with a pension, a note was made that her service had not 
only been diligent, but humane. Every child under her care was ap- 
parently given the surname of Temple. Many of them, of course, never 
reached maturity, and of the others who did, only too many were certified 
as feeble-minded. But, given that little Elizabeth or John Temple and 
their fellows grew up fit to earn their own living, every attempt seems to 
have been made to apprentice them to suitable persons. G. 8. T. 


In the first volume of his Benjamin Franklin. Der Lehrmeister der 
Amerikanischen Revolution. I. Die geistigen Grundlagen des amerikan- 
ischen Gemeinwesens (Frankfurt: 1936), Dr. Eduard Baumgarten has 
attempted a systematic interpretation of Franklin’s philosophy: an 
enterprise which, he observes, has not yet been undertaken even in 
America. In his view Franklin represents the beginnings of the prag- 
matic tradition. He is in the line of Emerson and John Dewey. This 
thesis is better maintained than his further attempt to place Franklin 
in the dual political tradition of America, with Jefferson, ‘ Vater der 
Demokratie’, Hamilton, ‘Schépfer des Machtapparates der Union’, 
Jackson, ‘ Wildwest-General’, and Lincoln. Indeed the study is least 
useful as an introduction to Franklin’s place in American political 
thought. Although Dr. Baumgarten is apparently not aware of some 
recent studies of Franklin’s social philosophy, his conclusions are in line 
with the current reaction against a tendency to mis-interpret and over- 
stress his prudential writings. Indeed the chief value of this book, 
for the historian and biographer, is in its acute and detailed rebuttal of 
Max Weber’s characterization. Baumgarten correctly evaluates Franklin’s 
social ethics; nor does he like Weber miss the point that Franklin was 
also a humorist. v. we 


Based on a series of lectures delivered at Leipzig, Dr. Otto Vossler’s 
work, Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis Ranke (Miinchen: Olden- 
bourg, 1937), is mercifully free from the catchwords of Nazi Germany, 
for it deals only with the beginnings of the national idea. Describing 
nationalism as the leading political force of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and reminding us that it has changed human beings as well as 
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frontiers, he proceeds in a thoughtful opening chapter to analyse its 
various forms and factors. Rightly eschewing a pocket definition, he 
points out not only that nations have different ideas of it but that the same 
nation may change its approach in the course of time. For Hegel and 
Ranke, to take an instance, Prussia was a nation: to Germans after 1871 
Prussia was not a nation. It is enough to say with Renan that a community 
becomes a nation when the will to feel itself a nation is there. The first 
of the forerunners selected for treatment is Rousseau, whom it may seem 
a little surprising to find in this company. The reason, Professor Vossler 
explains, is that he was the greatest foe of rationalism. ‘One may say 
that he discovered a new world—the world of the irrational, of instincts, 
of passions, of feelings, of nature, of the heart, of character with all its 
heights and depths.’ Burke, who follows him, was equally an enemy of 
the abstract intellectualism which blocked the path to the self-conscious 
nation-state. Despite their vigorous assaults, nationalism was impossible 
in the eighteenth century, when men believed in an eternal and un- 
changing reason. Jefferson, Fichte, Humboldt, Mazzini, and Ranke are 
treated more briefly. The chapter on Hegel, at once a rationalist and a 
nationalist, is one of the best and fullest in an exceptionally thought- 
provoking book. G. P. G. 


Why the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
should have considered An Account of Two Missionary Voyages, by 
Thomas Thompson, London, 1758, worthy of reproduction in facsimile it 
is difficult to understand. It contains nothing of any real value. He 
laboured in America from 1745 to 1751, and on the West Coast of Africa 
from 1752 to 1755. He has nothing of importance to say either about the 
one or the other, and contents himself by giving merely his own personal 
experiences. Although Rutger’s library is in New Brunswick, this is really 
in the state of New Jersey and not as the ordinary reader would suppose 
in Canada. ‘The Rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick’, refers 
therefore to this same town, the seat of Rutger’s College. 7 «a 


In his History of Massachusetts Bay Hutchinson spoke of the great pains 
taken ‘ to render the troops [in Boston] as odious as possible ’, and the success 
in this endeavour of a weekly Journal of the Times ‘ managed with great 
art and little truth ’ (ed. Mayo, 1936, iii. 162). This Jowrnal has now been 
reprinted as Boston under Military Rule [1768-1769], with an introduction 
and notes by Dr. O. M. Dickerson (Boston : Chapman and Grimes, 1936). 
The purpose of the Journal, a day-to-day record covering the period from 
28 September 1768 to 1 August 1769, was to arouse opinion at home and in 
the colonies against the ministry’s policy of sending troops to Boston by 
describing in detail the results of that policy. 

The copy was prepared in Boston . . . from Boston the material was sent 
secretly to New York and there published in Holt’s New York Journal on Thursday 
and reprinted in the Philadelphia Chronicle on the following Saturday. After 
publication in the New York and Philadelphia papers, it was printed in the 
Boston Evening Post and widely copied . . . (viii-ix): 

As propaganda, it deserved its success, for it left no aspect of the ‘ occupa- 
tion’ untouched. The troops are presented as hooligans ‘flown with 
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insolence and wine ’, assaulting innocent citizens, abetting the customs 


‘house officers in their vexatious activities, disturbing the Sabbath with 


their bands, and debauching Bostonian morals with their oaths. Men 
desert and are brought back to be barbarously flogged ; officers try to seduce 
negroes from their masters’ authority ; and, meanwhile, Nova Scotia and 
Florida are left defenceless. Nothing, of course, is said on the other side, 
of the careful organization of the Boston mob under such lieutenants as 
Mackintosh and Swift, of the destruction of Oliver’s stamp-office and 
Hutchinson’s house in 1765, of the riots which followed the seizure of the 
‘ Liberty ’ in the summer of 1768. It is unnecessary to go into the old 
controversy here ; although it is difficult to subscribe to Dr. Dickerson’s 
theory that a document consciously prepared for publication, such as the 
Journal, is likely to have greater historical value than one not so prepared 
(vii). Whatever case might be made out for supporting the civil power 
in Boston in 1768, the method chosen was clumsy in the extreme. A naval 
force, properly placed, might have sufficed. Certainly, far too many 
troops were sent and the effect upon them of cheap rum and temptations 
to desert had not been sufficiently reckoned with. In any case, one regi- 
ment in the town and one in Castle William would have sufficed from the 
beginning of 1769 when, as Gage admitted, tranquillity had been restored 
(Correspondence, ed. Carter, ii. 494). The title, Boston under Military Rule, 
gives a misleading picture of the situation. What did such rule amount 
to? The presence of troops, the use of the Attorney-General’s nolel 
prosequi (and other methods) to smother prosecutions against them for 
assault and the highly objectionable practice of ‘ challenging’ civilians, 
which, however, was stopped in December 1768 (p. 34). Now, all this may 
be irritating, stupid, and useless ; but it does not constitute military rule. 
How such rule could exist while the ordinary courts were open, while there 
were no attempts to try civilians by courts-martial, is hard to see. Dr. 
Dickerson, moreover, fails to mention one vital legal point. According to 
the legal theory of the day troops could not be used in aid of the civil 
power without the order of a magistrate. This, as Hutchinson knew, 
strictly limited their usefulness in such a town as Boston. W. L. B. 


In Scotland’s Shifting Population, 1770-1850 (Glasgow: Jackson, 
1937), Dr. D. F. Macdonald gives a useful summary of information on a 
difficult subject which is of more than historical interest. It has been 
often assumed that economic developments in Scotland may be accounted 
for by an explanation of similar developments in England. Dr. Macdonald 
points out the wide difference of conditions between the two countries. 
By 1750 England had enjoyed a century of almost unbroken peace. 
Scotland in the same period had had few respites from war, religious 
persecution, and political unrest. Already in 1750 England was rich, had 
a strong central government, and a relatively advanced type of economic 
organization. Scotland was miserably poor: feudalism still held sway in 
certain parts; and economic organization, at least in the more remote 
areas, had changed but little since medieval times. Dr. Macdonald gives 
an account of the great shifting of population from the Highlands which 
took place in the years which followed the suppression of the Jacobite 
Rebellion and the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions; he describes 
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the revolution in Scottish agriculture, both Highland and Lowland, which 
took place in the eighteenth century, the development of sheep farming, 
and the replacement of subsistence farming by farming for a market. 
He deals impartially with the vexed question of the ‘ Highland Clearances ’. 
He describes the beginnings of the great Scottish industries. These, and 
the changes which brought about the immense concentration of the 
population of Scotland in the midland industrial belt, Dr. Macdonald 
describes in some detail, with the economic and social results. Later 
chapters deal with Irish immigration—still a burning question in Scotland ; 
the health of the towns (the smallpox and typhus figures are horrible) ; 
migration and poor relief; seasonal migration; and emigration. There 
is an ample bibliography, including manuscript material in the Register 
House, the National Library of Scotland, and the Library of the University 
of Edinburgh. A valuable feature is a series of maps, illustrating graphi- 
cally migration into Edinburgh and Glasgow, the distribution of Irish 
immigrants, local depopulation, and emigration from Scotland. 

W. K. D. 


Already printed in the Catholic Historical Review in 1919, Professor 
H. J. Priestley has reprinted in book form (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1937) his English translation of the Spanish manuscript, 
A Historical, Political and Natural Description of California, written in 1775 
by Pedro Fages, ‘ Soldier of Spain’. This, one of the earliest descriptions 
of California, is ‘ of the first importance to ethnologists ’ in its account of 
the Indians and also illustrates the work of the Spanish Missions. 

F. A. K. 


There have been several short sketches of Gibbon’s life, but we have 
had to wait for the bicentenary of his birth for the appearance of a full- 
length biography. This has been given us by Mr. D. M. Low in his Edward 
Gibbon (London : Chatto and Windus, 1937). Mr. Low was well qualified 
to undertake the task, having already edited Gibbon’s Journal, and he has 
produced a book which is sound and of balanced judgement, and very 
agreeable to read. He has not marred his portrait by flattery. The 
incongruity between Gibbon the man—diminutive of stature, rotund, 
pompous, hectoring—and Gibbon the majestic historian of the Roman 
Empire cannot be disguised, and the truth really is that if we are to under- 
stand Gibbon sympathetically we must be able to laugh at his absurdities. 
The illustrations in this volume include reproductions not only of the 
paintings of Reynolds and Walton, but also of the ludicrous pen drawing 
attributed to Lady Diana Beauclerk ; the well-known, and one is assured, 
the life-like silhouette by Mrs. Brown which are no less comical, and, least 
impressive of all, the drawing which represents the historian towards the 
end of his life sitting in his garden at La Grotte. Mr. Low gives us Fanny 
Burney’s uncomplimentary pen portrait too—of Gibbon’s mincing gait, 
effeminate appearance, and affected manner of speech, to which he him- 
self adds yet another defect, ‘a touch of provincialism’, for Gibbon ‘ was 
often most at home among rather humdrum people’: he did not shine 
with special lustre in the Literary Club which contained Johnson, Burke, 
Reynolds, Goldsmith. On the other hand, Mr. Low is not prepared to 
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admit the authenticity of the story in which Gibbon is made to look 
most foolish—that told by Sir James Bland Burges of his discomfiture at 
the hands of the younger Pitt ; and he presents him in the capacities of 
lover, soldier, and politician in a brighter light than has been customary. 
‘While admitting—what is manifestly true—that Gibbon’s need for femin- 
ine companionship . . . was best satisfied in the temperate zone of friend- 
ship’, he represents his attachment to Suzanne Curchod as more ardent, 
and the wrench at parting as more painful, than the famous ‘I sighed as 
a lover, I obeyed as a son’ would suggest. Mr. Low rightly emphasizes 
the value to Gibbon’s physical and moral health of his service in the 
militia, while one of the best, as it is one of the most sympathetic parts of 
his book, is that dealing with the historian’s parliamentary career. But 
what must in any account of his life appear the most admirable attribute 
in Gibbon’s character was his persistent determination, despite every 
hindrance and disadvantage, to make himself a scholar. He triumphed 
over all—his wretched ill-health in early life; the neglect, at times the 
hostility, of his worthless father, and his disjointed education ; and it was 
the use he made of his banishment to Lausaune that produced the historian. 
Mr. Low devotes one short but adequate chapter to The Decline and Fall ; 
no one could write a book about Gibbon the man without paying tribute 
to that which makes the man worth writing about—the greatest historical 
work in the English language. It is universally admitted that the master- 
piece has some of the hallmarks—and that means some of the limitations— 
of the period which produced it, in the too insistently antithetical rhythm 
of a style which at its best is so splendid a medium for the imperial theme ; 
in the too frequent appearance of the polished sneer at sacred things 
which mars ‘the tincture of philosophy and criticism’ with which the 
historian instructs and amuses an enlightened age; in the cautious 
scepticism, which, as Bagehot said, caused a depreciation of great virtues 
and an extinction of great vices, and so rendered the writer an indifferent 
delineator of human character. On the other hand, as Mr. Low points out, 


amid the enormous accessions of knowledge . . . Gibbon’s bridge between the 
ancient and modern worlds remains remarkably safe. Moreover, the journey 
is unfailingly entertaining. No more masterly skill in holding the reader’s 
attention over so vast a theme has ever been known. 


A, & TF. 


Students of Bentham’s period will welcome the publication of Mr. A. 
Taylor Milne’s well-arranged and well-indexed Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts of Jeremy Bentham in the Library of University College (London : 
Librarian of University College, 1937). It is quite in Bentham’s own 
spirit that this useful piece of work should be produced, not by printing 
but by a modern photographic process of reproduction from typescript C. 


The new volume, 45, of Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, 
edited by Professor Gustav Berthold Volz (Oldenburg: Stalling, 1937), 
covers the eight months from 1 November 1780 to 30 June 1781. 
Frederick is now quit of the Bavarian question and at leisure to take a 
more academic, though not less pungent interest in the doings of his 
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European neighbours. He is, of course, specially interested in our American 
war, and expresses his venomous feelings on this country with his usual 
directness. He is distressed at the inability of the French to make the 
most of their opportunities, as it seems to him, but he is acute enough to 
see that the rumoured mediation of the emperor is not likely to be pursued. 
As to England, ‘ Les Anglais ne pensent qu’ & eux-mémes, et ils croient 
avec leur argent subjuguer toutes les autres puissances ’, ‘ Cette couronne 
a un front d’airain, et elle ne ménage aucune puissance ’, ‘ Leur inconduite 
et leur imprudence se manifestant dans toutes leurs actions’, are some of 
the unpleasant obiter dicta that he writes to his ministers or other sovereigns. 
For the understanding of the ins and outs of European diplomacy, especially 
in connexion with Russia and the emperor, on both of whom he keeps his 
ever-watchful eye, these letters are of course invaluable. A special tribute 
in the preparation of this great work must, as usual, be given to the mag- 
nificent indices, especially the ‘ Sach-Register ’ by which it is easy to follow 
Frederick’s, and a great many other people’s, dealings with every state in 
Europe. B. W. 


The process of rehabilitation, or ‘ cleaning off the dirt ’, as Carlyle would 
call it, has been in modern times applied to Henry VIII, to Charles II, 
and to Voltaire. James Wyatt has now with some success had the same 
treatment, cursed as he has been by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, and by all ‘anti-scrape’ people. After all, his 
‘restoration’ of Durham, Hereford, Lichfield, and Salisbury was not 
carried out on his own motion entirely but was condoned or even stimu- 
lated by the cathedral authorities. It was an age when drastic ‘ improve- 
ment’ was preferred to dignified preservation. The book at any rate 
claims that thanks to Wyatt ‘there exists no more beautiful close in 
England than Salisbury’. Mr. Antony Dale, in James Wyatt, Architect, 
1746-1813 (Oxford : Blackwell, 1936), lays no claim to a technical know- 
ledge of architecture, but gives a good summary in his first chapter of the 
taste of the eighteenth century. Wyatt’s treatment of cathedral churches 
has been so notorious that his original work has been somewhat over- 
looked. In his time classical and Gothic ideals were struggling for the 
mastery, and Wyatt, like his younger contemporary William Wilkins, 
built in both styles. Of the former the most celebrated was the Pantheon 
in Oxford Street, but there were also works of considerable pretension at 
Heaton House, Lancashire ; Heveningham Hall, Suffolk; and Dodington 
Park, Gloucestershire. He was the architect, not only of large mansions 
but of small houses, and like many another member of his profession he 
undertook more work than he could personally supervise. Some of his 
activities at Oxford were mischievous, but he completed the famous 
Radcliffe Observatory, which had been begun by Henry Keene. In the 
Gothic manner he built Lee Priory in Kent and Ashridge Castle in 
Hertfordshire, both serious works, where utility and comfort were not 
entirely sacrificed to fashion. Fonthill Abbey was very different, the 
most amazing tour-de-force ever erected in England—abbey, castle, and 
cathedral allin one. The hall was 120 ft. high and the tower more than 
double. The collapse of the tower was mainly due to the dishonesty of 
the clerk of the works, but Wyatt could not have exercised sufficient 
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care. The typography of the book is excellent and the illustrations are 
beautifully reproduced. Wyatt’s own head is a fine one, as shown in the 
frontispiece from the portrait by his son, Matthew Cotes Wyatt. Mr. 
Dale is to be congratulated on an able and interesting treatise. In a 
second edition a few mistakes should be corrected. Durham in 1796 did 
not have ‘the only surviving Norman chapter-house in England’: what 
about Bristol and Gloucester? Alton Towers is not in Shropshire. 
D. H. 8. C. 


In the series of ‘ Bridgwater Booklets’, and with the title Charles 
James Fox and the Borough of Bridgwater (Bridgwater: East Gate Press, 
1937), Mr. T. Bruce Dilks has published twenty letters from Charles James 
Fox to John Chubb, a leading citizen of Bridgwater, where Fox stood as 
a candidate at the general election of 1780, and subsequently cultivated 
a parliamentary interest ; and the book is enriched by amusing drawings 
made by Chubb himself of contemporary Bridgwater figures. The letters 
were very well worth printing, and the work of annotation, in so far as 
local people and conditions are concerned, is well done ; but a few of the 
people mentioned in the letters, who were not Bridgwater men, are left 
unidentified. Thus Mr. Dilks has nothing to say about Harcourt, who 
is referred to as parliamentary candidate for Bridgwater in a letter from 
C. J. Fox dated 16 May 1796. Fox writes: ‘ Harcourt, who is a very 
steady member of Parliament and who has connections in trade with 
Pike... .’ This is therefore undoubtedly John Harcourt who was de- 
feated at Ilchester in 1784, was returned at a by-election in 1785 but 
unseated on petition, and who represented that borough from 1790 till 
1796. In 1802 he was one of the unsuccessful candidates at Bridgwater. 
Was he a ‘ carpet-bagger’ or had he some connexions with Somerset ? 
He is stated to have had ‘ connections in trade’ with Thomas Pyke, who 
was Mayor of Bridgwater in 1791. What was Harcourt’s trade, and was 
he perhaps identical with Harcourt, the London banker ? L. B. N. 


The exploration of the western coast of America by Lapérouse in 1786 
is not so well known as that of Cook and others. In fact on some maps 
showing the early discoverers he is not mentioned at all. There was all 
the more reason therefore to reprint the portion of his world cruise which 
has now appeared as Le Voyage de Lapérouse sur les cétes de l’ Alaska et 
de la Californie (1786), publication no. X of the Institut Francais of 
aWshington, edited by Professor Gilbert Chinard of the University of 
California (Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937). Lapérouse reached 
this coast near Mount St. Elias in June 1786 and left it at Monterey, 
California, in September of the same year. Most of his time was spent, 
however, at Lituya Bay in Alaska, where he lost two of his boats containing 
six officers and fifteen men. He covered the distance from Lituya Bay to 
Monterey in a month’s time, so was able to see very little of this coast. 
His remarks on the fauna and flora refer therefore to those two regions, of 
which he gives an interesting account. The more valuable probably is 
that of Monterey where he remained for some time in order to take on 
board fresh supplies. There are numerous illustrations taken from this 
rare work, but the notes are not so full as one would have liked. They refer 
VOL. LITI.—NO. CCX. AA 
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to the voyages of Cook and Dixon, but do not give sufficient modern names. 
On the reproduction of Lapérouse’s maps the latitudes have been omitted. 
However, this reprint will fill a gap in the knowledge of this coast for which 
all students must feel grateful to Dr. Chinard. B. P. &. 


Dr. Rozbroj’s study of Jean-Paul Marat (Berlin: Ebering, 1937) does 
not add much to the work of Bougeart, Chévremont, and Gottschalk, 
whilst it shirks some of the issues raised by other writers. A German 
author must, no doubt, be careful. He may point out that Marat believed 
in a dictatorship as the best government for a people unfit for self-rule ; 
but he must not associate dictatorship with crime or massacre. He may 
attempt to rehabilitate Marat as a scientific investigator and a political 
thinker ; but he must not convict him of quackery or self-advertisement. 
This is perhaps why Dr. Rozbroj fails to deal with the case for Marat’s 
criminal career in England, accepting Gottschalk’s defence as sufficient, 
and ignoring the evidence for the prosecution (only one item of which is 
mentioned in his bibliography); why his treatment of the September 
massacres (which shows no knowledge of the recent investigations by 
Walter and Caron) shirks the question of Marat’s responsibility ; and why 
he fails to explain the impression which Marat produced upon his learned 
contemporaries (e.g. in the Arras paratonnerre case, which is not mentioned) 
of self-advertisement and charlatism. Indeed, Dr. Rozbroj seems too 
ready to take Marat’s own account and estimate of himself as correct ; 
whereas there is more than a suspicion that (like some other small, ugly, 
unpopular men) he was consumed by a desire to pose in public, and not 
particularly scrupulous as to how he did so. The most valuable part of 
Dr. Rozbroj’s work is his appreciation of Marat’s scientific work, and his 
analysis of his political ideas; but the last word has not been said on 
either subject. J. M. T. 


A few years ago there were no biographies of Robespierre more recent 
than Mr. Belloc’s version (1901) of Hamel (1862). Now his life can be 
read in English, French, German, and Italian; and in every version 
some use is made of the wealth of new material. Mr. R. Korngold’s 
Robespierre, First Modern Dictator (London: Macmillan, 1937), though 
written in American, was first published (Payot, 1936) in a French trans- 
lation. It is the work, not of a historian, but of a politician, an ex-general 
secretary of the American socialist party, who has been attracted by 
Robespierre’s democratic programme, and has set himself for three years 
to study the most enigmatic figure of the eighteenth century. The book 
is uneven, ill-arranged, and contains expressions which will be awkward 
or unfamiliar to an English reader (why should not publishers translate 
American, as they would French or German ?), but it is always energetic 
and interesting, and sometimes illuminating; it suggests explanations, 
as for instance, of the course of events on 9th Thermidor, which will have to 
be taken seriously ; and above all, its judgement of Robespierre is well- 
balanced, reasonable, and convincing—a fitting tribute of adult American 
democracy to its cradle-companion a century and a half ago. J. M. T. 
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To understand clearly the bearings of a political movement, it is 
necessary to trace its origin, and to search for the causes which combined 
to bring it into existence. This has been done by Miss Rosamund Jacob, 
in her introduction to The Rise of the United Irishmen, 1791-1794 (London : 
Harrap, 1937). In 1791, at a time when the leaders both of the Irish 
Volunteers and of the Catholic Committee had lost interest in their causes, 
Wolfe Tone startled all Ireland with his pamphlet, An Argument on behalf 
of the Catholics of Ireldnd. Getting in touch with Belfast sympathisers, 
he and they formed the Society of United Irishmen, for the establishment 
of a national government for the reform of parliamentary representation 
and the removal of all disabilities from the catholics. Though Tone was 
a republican at heart, and was convinced that this was the only solution 
of the Irish difficulties, he was wise enough to see that, in the present 
spirit of the country, such a movement would alienate very many of his 
supporters who would not be willing to go to such extremes. It is the 
rise and development of this party that Miss Jacob sets herself to narrate, 
and she continues it until in 1794 the United Irish Society of Dublin was 
suppressed by the government. The society, however, continued its 
organization in secret, and, after the failure of peaceable measures, com- 
menced to prepare for the terrible insurrection of 1798 ; but, as the writer 
is only concerned with the rise of this body, she has suitably concluded 
with the suppression of the Dublin Society in 1794, except for a short 
chapter on the Fitzwilliam episode, and a very brief epilogue stating the 
chief incidents in the rebellion. She has made use of authorities such as 
Lecky, Wolfe Tone (in his Autobiography), Madden, Mitchel, and others, 
and has combined them into a very readable account of this attempt to 
reform the government of Ireland. The writer has not brought to light 
any fresh material, though she has had the advantage of the Drennan 
Letters which have been recently published. She leaves no doubt as to 
which party has her sympathies, and condemns the administration in no 
measured terms, calling the Irish landlords ‘ the sons of British thieves ’. 
The English government is also censured by her, though, as Lecky points 
out, the English statesmen were often more liberal than the administration 
in Ireland. This book will be found useful by those who wish to get a 
general idea of the political movements which resulted in the rebellion of 
1798, and contains several good illustrations. There is one statement 
which should be corrected, viz. that the chief secretary was appointed by 
the Crown. This official was chosen by the lord-lieutenant, and was a 
member of his household. H. W. 


The Champlain Society has made a very happy choice in selecting 
P. Campbell’s Travels in the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in 
the Years 1791 and 1792 to reprint (Toronto, 1937) ; for the book is extremely 
rare. It gives a most entertaining account of New Brunswick in those days 
as well as of the journey from Quebec to Niagara. The author enjoyed 
wonderful health and was able to make the journey in the late autumn 
overland along the rivers St. John and Du Cap to the St. Lawrence near 
Notre Dame du Portage, west of Riviere du Loup. He was well received 
everywhere, both in Lower and Upper Canada, where he met a number of 
people he had known in Scotland. He spent the winter of 1791-2 in 
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Upper Canada, making friends with the officers at Niagara. In the spring 
he proceeded via the Hudson to New York and back to Saint John. He 
gives a good table of distances from Michilimakinac to Halifax. Altogether 
the book makes first-class reading, and contains much valuable information 
regarding the conditions which then obtained in Canada. The editing has 
been well done. Mr. H. H. Langton, the principal editor, had the assist- 
ance for the New Brunswick portion of Professor W. F. Ganong, the 
recognized authority on the history and geography of those parts. 
a %. @. 


M. Bouloiseau, who has already published works on the comités de 
surveillance of Paris and Havre, gives us, in Le Séquestre et la Vente des 
Biens des Emigrés dans le District de Rouen (Paris: Lavergne, 1937), one of 
those limited and detailed regional studies which do so much honour to 
French historical research. He investigates the methods and results of 
the sequestration and sale of the property of emigrant families in the 
Rouen district between 1792 and 1795. These operations, set on foot by 
the law of 8 April 1792, were hampered partly by bad legislation, and 
partly by local conditions. An early confusion between émigrés and 
absents necessitated a revision of the original lists, and the restoration of 
property to owners who were merely non-resident. A disposition, natural 
in that part of France, to ‘ let the aristocrat down easily ’ enabled many of 
the owners of land or house property to evade the law. The transference 
of estates from private to public ownership was hardly remarked by the 
peasant workers, who ‘ carried on’ almost as though no revolution were 
taking place. Finally, the depreciation of the assignats, whilst it favoured 
the sale and subdivision of the land—and so began the small-property 
basis of the new France—resulted in the loss of some five-sixths of the real 
value of the estates sold. In the long run, whilst many of the aristocrat 
owners retained or recovered a proportion of their land, it was the middle 
class which profited most—whether as salesmen or as purchasers, by 
the transaction as a whole. These general conclusions are arrived at after 
detailed discussion of the evidence, and fortified by elaborate tables of 
figures. M. Bouloiseau’s work is a most valuable contribution to a subject 
hitherto little investigated. J. M. T. 


Dr. W. Mailahn has read a number of English works on Napoleon, and 
has made a précis of their contents for his dissertation, Napoleon in der 
Englischen Geschichtsschreibung von den Zeitgenossen bis zur Gegenwart 
(Berlin: Junker und Dunkaupt, 1937). A certain lack of discrimination, 
however, appears in his treatment of these works, little, if any, distinction 
being made between volumes with pretensions to scholarship and writings 
obviously designed for the shelves of circulating libraries. The book has, 
on the whole, been carefully planned and written, but an index is peculiarly 
desirable in a work of this type, and there are a certain number of obvious 
slips, such as the repeated confusion of Lord Grenville with Granville, 
which might have been avoided by greater care in the correcting of proofs. 
H. M, B. 
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The re-issue of Lt.-Col. P. G. Elgood’s Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1936), and the translation by E. W. 
Dickes of Bonaparte: Governor of Egypt, by F. Charles-Roux (London : 
Methuen, 1937), present British and French views of ‘ France’s first con- 
tact as a colonizing power with North African Islam’. Both authors 
possess special qualifications for their work; both know Egypt well ; 
both have written books about it ; while the British officer devotes special 
attention to the military operations, the French diplomatist stresses the 
scientific explorations, and sees in the discovery of the Rosetta stone 
‘the birth of Egyptology, the daughter of the French expedition’, in 
which conquest and learning marched together, despite the friction be- 
tween soldiers and scholars. Both writers find the expedition a substitute 
for the invasion of England, and describe ‘Sultan Kebir’s’ professed 
respect for the Sultan and Islam, which one French general embraced ; 
but they admit that Bonaparte ‘ protested too much’ and failed to con- 
vince the Egyptians that, because he had warred against the cross, he was 
a sincere adherent of the crescent. Besides, the favour shown to the 
Copts, whom he found useful as tax-collectors, irritated the Egyptian 
Moslems. So ‘ the Alexandrians looked askance at the new Alexander’, 
whose projects for their improvement were combined with taxation, 
which for them meant ‘tribute paid to masters’. They remained un- 
impressed by the Institute, though their posterity profited by its labours. 
To this French occupation were due the first printing-press with its twin 
products, Le Courrier de V Egypte and La Décade égyptienne, the first 
postal service, and several ideas adopted by Mehemet Ali in 1840. The 
numerous Greek newspapers, published in Egypt since 1862, are omitted 
from the progeny of those two publications. The British author has a 
historical chapter about the Mamelukes, whom Bonaparte, the liberator 
of the Egyptians malgré eux, denounced as ‘ the sole enemy ’, and describes 
his capture and re-organization of Malta on the way. He sums up the 
French occupation as having ‘ failed to better the lot of the Egyptian’, 
and traces present French influence to a later period. The Frenchman 
estimates Bonaparte’s reforms as of considerable immediate value but 
more useful as examples for future Colonial governors, and compares his 
policy in Egypt with that of Lyautey in Morocco. His interest in cutting 
the isthmus anticipated the Suez canal; like the British, he had a Mahdi 
to combat; like the Austrians in Bosnia, he found that good administra- 
tion by foreigners is not necessarily popular with the natives, even though, 
as originally intended, it was conducted in the guise of a ‘ protectorate ’ 
in the name of the Sultan, whose declaration of war against France 
shattered that fiction. Both books are well written: the translation 
reads like an original, but the Oxford book has several misprints, as 
‘Corigo’ and ‘ Zanta’ (pp. 190-1). Each contains copious illustrations, 
two maps, and a bibliography, the French being more extensive, the 
English better arranged. W. M. 


In Napoleon et le Saint-Siége (1801-1808): L’ Ambassade du Cardinal Fesch 
@ Rome (Paris: Alcan, 1935), M. André Latreille has given us a scholarly 
and well-documented account of a critical period in Napoleon’s relationship 
with the papacy. Fesch’s embassy opened with optimistic anticipations 
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of good results to be hoped for from the concordat, and ended in bitter 
disappointment and much disillusion both in Paris and in Rome. The 
cardinal was by no means the ideal ambassador at Rome, as Talleyrand 
obviously realized ; but his failure there was not entirely due to his own 
deficiencies, and its inevitability is clearly shown by M. Latreille, who has 
also been able to correct M. Masson on various points of Fesch’s behaviour 
and actions during these years. M. Latreille’s work will be of considerable 
value to all students of Napoleon’s foreign policy and diplomatic methods, 
and their debt to the author will be increased by the presence of a com- 
prehensive bibliography and an adequate index. H. M. B. 


The aim of Mr. Elio Gianturco’s Joseph De Maistre and Giambattista 
Vico: the Italian roots of De Maistre’s Political Culture (Washington : 
Murray and Heister, 1937) is ‘ an analysis of the components of De Maistre’s 
reactionarism ’, and the method is ‘to combine exposition and critical 
comment’. The author emphasizes two points: De Maistre’s ‘ attempt 
at an integral rejuvenation of political classicism’ (e.g. Roman jurispru- 
dence, the classics of Greece and Rome, and the writings of Machiavelli 
and Montesquieu) and ‘the underscoring of his dependence on Vico’. 
These points have required a study of De Maistre’s defence of monarchy, 
his doctrine of constitutions, and the relation of the ideas of the nation and 
religion. In the last chapter, De Maistre’s attitude to the problems of 
language is investigated. The author’s learning is well used to develop 
the principles underlying De Maistre’s fundamental antipathy to, and 
attack upon, the social contract, rights of man, and the mechanical theories 
of enlightenment. The treatment of De Maistre’s criticisms of Rousseau 
and Montesquieu is particularly informative. De Maistre’s indebtedness 
to Vico is seen in his opposition to jus rationale and political a-priorism, 
and his identification of lex naturae with consensus omnium gentium. The 
author has succeeded in his task of estimating the relative significance of 
the factors making for De Maistre’s ‘ reactionarism ’. D. N. 


Mr. Peter Quennel has edited, with a ‘ biographical foreword’, The 
Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich 1820-6 (London : 
Murray, 1937). These are delightful letters from the point of view of 
the gay world and of society scandal. Castlereagh with two loaded 
pistols in his breeches at dinner; George IV on a sofa with a pink silk net 
over his bare gouty toes; the duke of York talking about ‘ marriageable 
German princesses’ with his poor duchess on her deathbed; Queen 
Caroline playing at backgammon during her trial, these are vivid and 
true enough. But the talks with Canning from 1823, with Wellington or 
with the king, are dubious from the point of view of history. They do 
not ring true like fine gold, they are parcel-gilt. The editor does not 
seem to mind this, for he seldom points out errors or raises doubts. Thus 
we do not get a correct account of the relations between Ponsonby and 
Lady Conyngham, we are not even told that he was not exiled to ‘ Brazil’, 
but to Buenos Aires. This is the measure. of Madame Lieven’s accuracy. 
Our otiose editor does not even inform us of the Lieven’s overtures to 
Canning in October 1825, or of how Madame consistently deceived Metter- 
nich after that date. So that, whether from the letter writer or from the 
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editor, we shall find here more of amusement than of history. With a 
little more trouble the two might have been combined. H. T. 


Dr. Gunnar Heckscher’s Parlamentarism och Demokrati i England 
(Stockholm: Geber, 1937) is mainly devoted to the foundation and de- 
velopment of the ‘classic parliamentarism’ of the nineteenth century. 
The picture of Gladstone addressing the commons aptly indicates the 
author’s point of view. More than one-fourth of his 326 pages deal with 
parliamentarism and democracy, from the beginning of Irish obstryction 
to the outbreak of the World war, and that dictatorship of the administra- 
tion which the struggle brought about. Throughout the book, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, Dr. Heckscher shows a remarkable know- 
ledge of English political writings, and the treatment is no less lucid than 
comprehensive. From Strafford to Sir Walter Citrine, from the queen’s 
tenderness towards Primrose Day to the significance of Mr. Schnadhorst, 
everything relevant finds its place. The specifically Swedish contribution 
is small, but it includes a brief sketch of England through Swedish eyes, 
a share in the select bibliography, and some occasional polemic. Staaf’s 
dictum of 1910, that in no sphere could the sovereign work his personal 
will, receives its due appreciation and correction. After an abdication, 
the author holds, a king who succeeds by an act of parliament can hardly 
claim the mystic veneration paid to his predecessor. W. F. R. 


When Mr. W. C. Costin wrote his book Great Britain and China, 1833- 
60 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937), he can hardly have anticipated that 
it would possess the topical interest which it has since acquired from 
recent developments in the Far East. Although it has a nominal terminus 
a@ quo, it is in fact a history of relations between Great Britain and China 
from the earliest times to the end of the formative period marked by the 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations as a result of the 1860 war. 
Naturally it is history written, so to speak, from one side of the hill, for 
the author, though he has made full use of British, French, and American 
written and printed sources, has made none of any original Chinese 
authority. It is probable, however, that the Chinese documents would 
not have added very much to a history which is clearly a fair and balanced 
account of what was really a clash between two worlds. He makes it 
clear that the clash was not primarily one between two peoples but one 
between two conceptions of government. The British Government sought 
no more than to establish commercial relations between the merchants 
of the two countries, who genuinely desired, subject to minor reserva- 
tions by the Chinese on points of procedure, to exchange their goods. 
The Chinese Government objected to the arrangement not because of its 
nature but because of its implications. They could not bear the implica- 
tion that there could be another Government with a status or importance 
equal to their own, or that individual foreigners could enter or reside in 
China except on the humiliating terms accorded to the ‘ barbarians’ of 
Central Asia. The unprejudiced reader will probably agree with the 
author’s conclusion in his thoughtful Epilogue. The conclusion is that 
British objects during this period were not open to criticism, and that, 
all things considered, there is not much to criticise in the means used to 
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attain thoseends. And in any case there can be no doubt that the establish- 
ment of relations between China and the outer world has brought a greater 
measure of happiness and well-being to the people of China than could 
ever have been attained under the old régime, whatever vicissitudes 
China may have to pass through before stability is finally reached. 

G. L. M. C. 


In a short monograph of 150 pages, Lord Palmerston und der Schweizer 
Sonderbundskrieg (Berlin: Ebering, 1938), Dr. Karl Eckinger deals with 
one of the most-discussed incidents of Palmerston’s diplomacy, round 
which, largely owing to the unreliable recollections of Guizot and the 
accusations of David Morier, much ill-founded interpretation has grown. 
Palmerston has been accused of secretly urging the Government of the 
Confederation to attack the Sonderbund, while he secured the delay of 
the armed mediation of the Great Powers by negotiating with them until 
action was impossible. Major Hall showed long ago how unlikely this 
story was, but the charge has recently been repeated by Professor Bell. 
Dr. Eckinger has made a survey of the Foreign Office papers, most of which 
were printed by Palmerston in a Blue Book, and has also used the docu- 
ments in the Prussian archives. He makes the course of events clearer 
than before and gives a satisfactory explanation of the actions of young 
Peel, which had been so much suspected. There was already much evidence 
to exonerate him, but the additional matter here given accounts for 
the suspicions which the Anglophobe Bois-le-Comte expressed and Guizot 
believed. Palmerston clearly did not understand all the implications of 
the crisis in Switzerland. He attached too much importance to the re- 
ligious side of the question and not enough to the constitutional. Thanks 
to the energy of the federalists, and his own reputation, he was given 
credit for a foresight and subtlety which he did not evince on this occasion. 
But he comes out of the negotiation with credit because he placed European 
interests before any personal triumph. Dr. Eckinger makes a moderately 
complicated story clear enough. He is not so happy in his introductory 
pages on Palmerston’s policy in general, which he hardly understands. 
He concludes with a good description of the mission of Stratford Canning 
and its influence on the question of Neufchatel, for which he uses the 
Stratford Canning papers in the Record Office. A number of English 
words are misspelt. C. K. W. 


Dr. Hans Rothfels’s book, Theodor von Schén, Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
und die Revolution von 1848 (Halle: Niemeyer, 1937), consists of two 
valuable chapters entitled Schén and the King, and Schén and the 
Revolution, followed by a hundred pages of documents, of which the 
correspondence of Schén and Frederick William IV is the most important 
part. The author, till recently a professor at Kénigsberg, knows the 
modern history of East Prussia, the scene of Schén’s activities, as well as 
anyone now alive, and this learned monograph makes us wish that he 
would undertake the full-length biography of the statesman for which we 
are still waiting. With his liberal views and his sharp tongue Schén was 
rather a lonely figure ; but his long public career, beginning in the heroic 
days of the War of Liberation, is well worth study. His friendship with 
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the most interesting of the Hohenzollerns since Frederick the Great re- 
veals both men in a pleasant light. Though differing very widely in 
temperament and opinions, they remained on terms of affectionate re- 
spect for each other even after Schén’s dismissal from his post of president 
of the province of East Prussia. One of their non-political points of 
contact was the restoration of the Marienburg, the ruined home of the 
Teutonic Knights. It is good news that Schén’s voluminous papers, 
official and unofficial, are to be utilized for further monographs in due 


course. G. P. G. 


Professor J. G. Randall is an expert on legal and constitutional 
matters during the Civil war period, and his book The Civil War and 
Reconstruction (Boston : Heath, 1937), is the fruit of ripe scholarship and 
prolonged research, on which he is to be congratulated. It is in essence 
three books, one dealing with events before, one during, and one after the 
Civil war, each of approximately three hundred pages. The field covered 
is therefore vast : every aspect and activity of the war is touched upon— 
and the touch is a sure one. This may occasion no surprise in the first 
and third parts, but the author is almost if not quite as successful in the 
military portion. His summary, for example, of the 1864-5 campaign can 
only be described as masterly. I can detect but two trivial slips in this 
part. He repeats the common error that by crossing the James River, 
Grant ‘had taken Lee by surprise’ (p. 547): yet, curiously enough, he 
quotes Freeman in an opposite sense in a footnote. The facts are, as 
stated by Freeman, that Lee ‘ was not outgeneralled or taken by surprise ’.! 
Dr. Randall is studiously moderate and dispassionate when dealing with 


the vexed question of slavery, and with its bearing on the outbreak of the 
war. 


The nub of the matter [the author is fond of this unusual phrase] was not so much the 
genuine intention of Lincoln’s mind as it was the Southerners’ fear or belief, unjustified 
though it may have been, that Lincoln’s election signified an attack upon slavery in 
the States. . . . The Southerner tended to regard this election as a challenge to his 
social and economic system. With such a conviction in his mind it was but natural 


to exercise the fundamental right of altering his government and throwing off an alien 
rule (p. 229). 


This passage is only one of many that show how completely the author 
understands and appreciates the Southern point of view. As to the Trent 
affair, he aptly quotes a letter from the American ambassador to his son, 
Henry Adams: ‘ Here is all Europe from end to end arrayed against you 

. and not a suspicion that you may not be right yet rests upon your 
brows’ (p. 474). He departs also from the established American view in 
dealing with the Alabama affair. After quoting Adams’s famous sentence : 
“It would be superfluous in me to point out to your lordship that this is 
war’, he drily comments, ‘ As a check upon the traditional heroics, how- 
ever, it may be noted that if Earl Russell had been in London at the time 
the matter could have been easily settled . . . and that in reality Russell 
and Adams were thinking alike’ (p. 474). The third part of the book is 
almost too discursive, some of the political happenings in Washington not 


1R, E. Lee, iii, 445, 
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having any very obvious connexion with the Civil war. A larger pro- 
portion of space might perhaps have been devoted to Southern misfortunes. 
But this is not to say that the author slurs over this feature. On the 
contrary, no one could be more downright and scathing in exposing 
Northern misrule and oppression. But was it worth while, for example, 
to devote as much as fifteen pages to the Hayes-Tilden dispute? The 
only other complaint I have to make is, that though the author states that 
he has made great use of manuscript sources these sources are not separately 
listed in the very full bibliography, and only occasionally mentioned in 
the notes. There are 96 illustrations and 25 maps and graphs. 

A. H. B. 


A Short History of Anglo-Japanese Relations, by Professor Chozo Muto 
(Tokio: Hokuseido Press, 1936) is an excellent little introduction to a 
subject which is interesting and not too well known. Professor Muto has 
concentrated his attention principally on the earlier period and has treated 
rather summarily the history of the last forty years. Indeed if the book 
is to be criticized at all, it must be on the ground that it is rather slight ; 
but the author has marshalled his authorities well, and those students 
who wish to examine the subject in greater detail will find ample references 
to the original authorities. The book contains a number of interesting 
illustrations. G. L. M. C. 


I do not find M. Maurice Baumart’s L’Essor Industriel et L’ Impérialisme 
Colonial, 1878-1904 (Paris: Halphen, 1937) half so good a volume as its 
successor in the series ‘ Peuples et Civilisations’, in which the period 
1904-18 is covered by M. Renouvin, which was a masterpiece of its kind. 
The work is anti-German to a large degree though, here and there, we have 
an illuminating phrase as on the Emperor William II: ‘Sans doute la 
crainte de paraitre faible a été le trait fundamental de son caractére’ 
(p. 170). Our author is, however, occasionally misleading and unsatis- 
factory as, e.g., over Fashoda he tells us that on 3 November 1898, 
Marchand ‘ received the order to evacuate’ (p. 265). But on the 28th 
October he had already reached Khartum, after having left Fashoda 
some two or three days before, so that the orders to evacuate had no 
application, and Salisbury had already told Cambon on the 27th that 
the French flag must be hauled down from Fashoda. There is a good 
deal of interest and value in this book, but it is usually more in connexion 
with the internal history of states. Only 24 pages are devoted to such 
important subjects as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the Anglo-French 
Entente, and Delcassé and Germany. The best thing about the book is 
the connexion traced between-economic and political movements. H. T. 


The history of French Colonial policy in China is a very interesting one, 
and there is much to be learnt both from its successes and from its failures. 
The literature on the subject is voluminous and much of it is highly con- 
troversial. It is therefore essentially a subject for an expert with a de- 
veloped critical faculty, a mature judgement and a wide background of 
knowledge both of Oriental peoples and of Colonial policy. Unhappily 
none of these are possessed by Mr. T. E. Innis, the author of French Policy 
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and Developments in Indo-China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936). He is an Assistant Professor of History in West Virginia University ; 
there is nothing in his book to show that he has ever been in Indo-China, 
and it is a fair presumption that he has had no personal experience of 
Colonial administration. In these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that his subject has been too much for him. The best that can be said for 
the book is that it contains an ample bibliography, and that the author 
has scrupulously referred throughout to the sources of his statements. 


G. L. M. C. 


A History of the United States since the Ciwil War, by Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), reaches its end in the fifth 
volume, now published. This follows the lines of its predecessors ; it is 
long, documented and readable—giving from time to time actual utterances 
of leaders and journalists and others which reveal how men and parties 
thought or pretended to think. For the volume is full of politics—silver, 
Cuba, war, seals, Great Britain, and the rise of Theodore Roosevelt. With 
Roosevelt’s succession to the presidency the story stops—for two reasons. 
After 1901 events become too contemporary, and documents fail; the 
papers of Benjamin Harrison, T. F. Bayard and others, were withheld ; 
and, further, with overseas possessions a new era began for America. 
Mr. Oberholtzer does not ‘ compile ’, and, if he ‘ researches ’, he also writes 
—and sometimes pretty pungently—‘ education had not closed McKinley’s 
mind ’, while his love of the trite and obvious (but this seems half quotation) 
was proof of his ‘ wish to be in close touch with the people’. T. R. G. 


The series of Albert Shaw Lectures in Diplomatic History began in 
1899 with Latane’s Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish 
America. Since then nineteen books in diplomatic history have been 
published as a result of the lectures. The series, so far as it has proceeded, 
forms an admirable library of its subject ; few lecture-funds can have been 
so amply justified. Mr. Julius W. Pratt in his Expansionists of 1898 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 195%) has added to the series an in- 
teresting study of ‘expansionism’ in the critical year 1898. The first 
chapter is a useful essay on ‘ expansionist’ literature of the ‘nineties. 
Naturally, Captain A. T. Mahan comes in for much consideration. After 
this chapter the Harrison-Blaine-Foster period is reviewed with reference 
to Hawaii. It seems perfectly clear that if the United States had not 
taken over Hawaii, the Hawaiians would have offered themselves to Great 
Britain. The British Government desired no such offer, and doubtless 
would have rejected it, but the result might, for a time, have been unfortun- 
ate for Anglo-American relations. After the very interesting account of 
the movement of ‘The New Manifest Destiny’ in chapter i, the author 
takes up the thread of diplomatic history in a series of carefully referenced 
chapters. The economic question is fully treated, with particular attention 
given to the McKinley Tariff Act. The narrative deals next with the 
revolutionary movement and the consequent demand raised in the United 
States for annexation, a demand which President Cleveland resisted. 
Chapter v gives a very full account of the ‘ War of Propaganda’. The 
Hawaiian question then merged into the general annexation question 
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which was keenly debated just before and during the Spanish-American 
War. Owing to controversy about the origin of the war, chapter vii 
on ‘The Business Point of View’ will be found especially interesting. 
It seems to be amply proved that Wall Street was unfavourable to war. 
The same careful method of letting sources speak for themselves is followed 
down to the last pages, though there is a good deal of implied criticism of 
American imperialism. Altogether Professor Pratt’s book is a very 
interesting, highly informing, and fairly presented study of what may be 
called democratic diplomacy. It is a valuable source for investigating 
the influence of the press, and generally of teachers and writers, upon 
public policy. R. B. M. 
































In his doctoral dissertation Germany and Morocco before 1905 (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937), Dr. F. J. Williamson gives a study in ‘ im- | 
perialism’. It sets out to show the ‘illusions which the Germans had 
about the importance of Morocco’, but also ‘the subjective value of 
Morocco to Germany’. This is a fair way in which to regard the German- 
Morocco question. The difficulty of the inquiry is to find the right method, 
for statistics are no help in showing ‘ subjective value’. The sociological 
approach is not so prominent as might be expected in Mr. Williamson’s 
book, though as far as it goes in this direction it is a meritorious achieve- 
ment. Like all good American theses it has full references, and as a 
bibliography alone is valuable. The information given in the early 
chapters, about the old generation in Germany, about travellers, about 
the new generation, though—most of it, at any rate—not new, has never 
before, I think, been brought together in one study ; and Mr. Williamson 
has usefully explored some of the by-ways. R. B. M. 
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The reports and telegrams respectively of the representatives of Baden, 
Saxony, and Wiirtemberg to their various chiefs during July and August 


1914 have been edited by Dr. August Bach, with the title Deutsche 
Gesandschafts-berichte zum Kriegs Ausbruch, 1914 (Berlin: Im Auftrag des 
Auswiartigen Amtes, 1937). The work is marred by a preface of the 


author (pp. 10-44) in which England and Russia come in for criticism, 
and which has very little to do with the subject-matter. The documents 
themselves are useful to have but, on the whole, they prove that the 
chancellor and the foreign office told these representatives very little. 
The Saxon minister’s comment on the 3rd July, that the Kaiser has spoken 
out for keeping the peace, and that it is strongly doubted whether he 
abandoned his visit to Vienna because of indisposition, are typical items 3 
by which the value of this contribution can be judged. ) > : é 






A Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, by John Allan, M.A., F.S.A. 
(London, printed by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 1936), is 
the latest addition to the distinguished series of catalogues of the national 
collection of coins at the British Museum. The term ‘ Ancient India’ 
is not very precise either in time or in space, and it should be explained 
that in its present connexion it comprises only the native issues of India 
proper. It does not include either the coins of India beyond the borders, 
Afghanistan, etc., or the coins of the non-Indian invaders of India, Greek, 
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Saka, Hephthalite, etc. In time it covers the coins from the earliest period 
down to about a.p. 300. The first third of the book is devoted to the 
punch-marked coins and their few cast contemporaries ; the remainder is 
devoted to the so-called ‘tribal coins’, that is, coins of the succeeding 
period, mostly inscribed, which for some reason or another can be ascribed 
to a particular area or people. It goes almost without saying that the 
arrangement and description of the coins is beyond praise. It is particularly 
in dealing with the punch-marked coins that Mr. Allan has made definite 
progress. He has shown that what is apparently at first sight a mere 
jumble of obscure markings is a regular system of official stamps, which 
can be placed into, at any rate, a provisional order. In particular he has 
shown that the standard punch-marked coin bears five marks on the ob- 
verse, each probably representing an official or local authority in a descend- 
ing scale of importance, and may bear one or two marks on the reverse, 
the meaning of which is still obscure. Finally he has produced good reasons 
for supposing that this is in fact the coinage of the great Maurya Dynasty. 
Mr. Allan would himself be the first to admit that he has discovered more 
problems than he has solved, but he has, at any rate, laid the foundations 
for the precise study of a subject which has so far been entirely obscure. 
G. L. M. C. 


Malwa in Transition, or a Century of Anarchy: The First Phase. By 
Raghubir Sinh, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., D.B. (Bombay: Taraporevala, 
1936), is with good reason described by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Foreword 
as a ‘study at once intensive, accurate, and exhaustive’, of one of the 
most notable provinces of India—notable as the link between North and 
South—through a period of political anarchy and endemic wars. The 
book is well supported by references to documents, and the author appears 
to have used and correlated a great mass of unpublished manuscripts in 
Persian, Marathi, and Hindi. There is a good analytical bibliography. 
The style throughout is admirably terse and restrained, the narrative 
lucid, though it has to deal with a tangled skein of facts, and the critical 
comments serviceable and sound. But the book has one tiresome defect 
in respect of form—the altogether excessive list of addenda and corrigenda. 
While Malwa was part of the Mughal empire, it enjoyed, as the author 
truly says, a certain ‘ unity of administration’, but at any rate during 
the last nine years of the Emperor Aurangzib’s reign it enjoyed very little 
else. All the resources of the province in men and money were drained 
away and poured into the bottomless morass of the Deccan wars. The 
Mughal governor himself found that he was not only starved of revenue, 
but that the few remaining natural resources of the country were lavished 
upon favourites, whom the Delhi court was too poor to reward from its 
own treasury. ‘ The whole of Malwa was divided into jagirs and grants 
and the governor had no space in the province to place his foot on.’ 
After 1741 Malwa passed mainly under Maratha control, ‘ provincial 
unity was lost’, and the province ‘ became a jumble of principalities 
ruled over by Maratha generals and officers, Rajput princes, and Afghan 
adventurers’. In the former centralization of the padishahs was substi- 
tuted a centrifugal oriental feudalism. Here as elsewhere ‘ early Maratha 
rule took the form of establishing various centres in the provinces and 
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appointing officers to them to collect their dues’. The Marathas then, 
addicted as they were to predatory war and cruel fiscal exactions, equally 
with the Mughals failed to bring Malwa peace or prosperity. This Indian 
historian records his conviction that, ‘ when the English entered into the 
political arena of Malwa, they appeared as the redeemers of the harassed 
princes and the impoverished peasantry ’. P. E. R. 


In his volume Landnahme und Kolonisation in Canada am Beispiel 
Siidontarios (‘Schriften des Geographischen Instituts der Universitat 
Kiel,’ vi; Kiel, 1936), Dr. Carl Schott has written a valuable account of 
the significance of geographic background to the cultural history of an im- 
portant region which has been a corner-stone in the development of Canada 
and the British Empire. The work begins with an interesting description 
of the geological history and of its geographic characteristics in prehistoric 
and historic (1800) times. It describes the various survey systems which 
have been used in the region and continues with excellent accounts of 
settlement in the French and English regimes. Expansion of agriculture, 
lumbering, and transportation and the growth of towns are depicted in 
great detail. The references to the architectural development of rural 
and urban buildings are fresh and important. The effects of railways on 
the distribution of population and on industrial development are described 
in relation to recent economic development. The volume is most useful 
in its geographic descriptions, and its account of settlements and pioneer 
agriculture and industry and less valuable in its account of recent de- 
velopment. But these limitations are slight in an extremely valuable 
survey of the historical geography of the province. Its value has been 
enhanced by numerous charts, tables, and photographs, and a bibliography 
of 673 volumes. The table of contents is elaborate but we should have 
welcomed a key to its encyclopaedic information in an index. The book 
deserves a better cover and a better binding. H. A. I. 


The fourth annual volume of lectures delivered to graduates by several 
historians at The George Washington University, and edited by Professor 
A. C. Wilgus, Colonial Hispanic America (Washington: University Press, 
1936), supplies a much-needed and lucid military narrative of the whole 
movement of independence, in five chapters, by Colonel Alfred Hasbrouck. 
Much may be learnt from the other lectures, with selected bibliographies, 
on various sides of colonial life. Useful maps illustrate the geographical 
chapter. The lecturers differ in method and sometimes in opinion. The 
three chapters on ‘ International Relations’ supply not a narrative but 
a suggestive commentary, which presupposes the reader’s knowledge of 
the main facts arid itself requires elucidation in parts. The chapter on 
“The European Background’ deals with Saint Augustine’s ‘ sociological 
principles ’ as applied to Spanish administration. The paragraph on the 
cabildo (p. 193), although not quite accurate, has the merit of showing 
that the ‘ local democratic assemblies of all the inhabitants ’ in a Spanish- 
American city, mentioned on p. 131, are mythical. Dr. Means’ excellent 
chapter on ‘The Native Background’ contradicts the description of 
native culture as ‘ barbarian and savage’ on p. 129. Mention on p. 324 
of Seville, Cadiz, and San Lucar as ‘ permitted ports’ seems to imply that 
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the merchants of three cities had trading privileges with the Indies, 
whereas Dr. Haring (who is cited in the footnote) rightly declares ‘ the 
control of this commerce was . . . restricted to a single port for the whole 
of Spain’. The report written by Juan and Ulloa in 1747 is described on 
p. 199 as ‘a good description of conditions . . . in the late eighteenth 
century’. The eulogy of Artigas on pages 425-8 ignores the contemporary 
evidence of Rengger and the brothers Robertson, confirmed by Bracken- 
ridge and Parish, and accepts the ‘ patriotic’ view of later Uruguayan 
historians. Cochrane as an ‘ Anglo-Irish admiral’ surprises and also the 
statement, quoted from a pamphlet by one Rylance (London, 1808), that 
the ‘Emigration of the Court of Lisbon (to Brazil) was planned by 
Napoleon, and our Ministers eagerly lost their heads to execute it’. 
Diversity of treatment and the reader’s need of previous knowledge 
render doubtful the suggestion in the preface that the book may serve 
‘ perhaps as a text-book’. To those who are qualified to use it with dis- 
cretion it is to be warmly recommended, particularly in respect of the 
concluding chapter, an excellent critical survey, in ninety pages, by 


Professor Wilgus, of historical writing on Hispanic America since the 
sixteenth century. F. A. K. 


Professor L. Hanke, aided by several ‘ contributing editors’, accom- 
plished a difficult task in producing the first annual Handbook of Latin- 
American Studies, a Guide to the material published in 1935 on Anthro- 
pology, Archaeology, Economics, Geography, History, Law, and Literature 
(Harvard University Press, 1936). The 2343 admirably classified titles 
of books and articles—with explanatory notes where they are needed— 
comprise, so far as possible, all notable publications, whether in books 
or periodicals, during that year. A ‘general statement’ precedes each 
section. There are also brief accounts of archaeological and geographical 
expeditions, ‘a tentative guide to manuscript material in Latin-American 
Archives and Libraries’ and ‘ notes on some historical sources’ and on 
research studies now in progress. The second Handbook has since appeared 
(Harvard, 1937), recording publications of 1936. The increased number 
of titles and the addition of sections on Art, Education, Folklore, and 


International Relations expand this new volume to double the length of 
its predecessor. F. A. K. 


Scholars and students will be grateful for the continuous efforts of the 
Société d’Histoire Moderne to provide complete and critical bibliographies 
in relation to classified aspects and periods of French history. The 
Bibliographie Critique des Principaux Travaux Parus sur VHistoire de 
1600 4 1914 (Paris: Maison du Livre Frangais, 1936), which includes 
works published down to 1934, is typical of the undertaking. Among 
authorities on French history are included works in English and German ; 
and the last section details works in French on the history of other countries. 
Two other compilations, published in 1932 and 1936, are even more com- 
prehensive, for they set out to catalogue all books published in France 
between 1866 and 1897 on French history from 1500 to 1789. This series 
is subsidized by the Confederation of French scientific societies with the 


help of a state grant, and illustrate the national appreciation of well- 
organized research. Q. B. 
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Die historische Methode Karl Friedrich Eichhorns (Baden, etc.: Rohrer, 
1936), by Karl Jelusic, a pupil of Dopsch, is a well-written and erudite 
study of the German school of legal history. For although the author of 
the Deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte is in the centre of the picture, 
Justus Moser, Hugo, Savigny, and the Géttingen school are grouped around 
him. For the biography we must continue to turn to Schulte’s volume, 
published in 1884. But nowhere else shall we find such a careful analysis 
of his approach to the study of institutions, the development of his thought 
in successive editions of his principal work, his debt to his predecessors, his 
relations with Savigny (whose objection to codification he did not share), 
and his immense services to the genetic interpretation of history. 

G. P. G. 


The publication of a volume of Essays in History and Political Theory 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1936), in which a number 
of former pupils of Professor C. H. McIlwain have united to commemorate 
his term of office as president of the American Historical Association, 
will be of interest to all who share the feeling of regard in which he is 
so universally held. The range of his interests and the inspiration he has 
given to so many branches of historical learning are well reflected in the 
diversity of subjects embraced by these twelve studies. Ancient history 
is represented by an essay on the idea of majesty in Roman political thought. 
Aspects of the middle ages are dealt with in those on the attitude of the 
English clergy towards the duty of attendance in convocation and parlia- 
ment and on the political and constitutional ideas of Fortescue, while 
another essay examines the theories of medieval and post-Reformation 
theologians regarding the nature of secular authority. More modern in 
their interest are those devoted to the trial of treason in Tudor England, 
the dispensing power of the Crown, the ex-officio oath, the idea of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty in the period of the Long Parliament, and early written 
constitutions in the American colonies. Three are of almost strictly con- 
temporary bearing: the concept of public opinion, parliamentary privilege 
in the Empire, and the development towards autonomy in the Church of 
England. The various contributors maintain on the whole a consistent 
standard and their work is worthy of the occasion, but it may not be out 
of place to draw special attention to Mr. Birdsall’s admirable account 
of the prerogative of dispensation, with its defence of the judgement in 
Godden v. Hales, Miss Maguire’s lucid and careful discussion of the ez- 
officio oath, and Mr. Rezneck’s useful supplement to his earlier work on 
the history of the treason law. These alone, apart from much beside which 
is of value, lend to this volume a more than merely commemorative appeal. 

, . D. L. K. 
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